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THE DUBLIN 


UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


No. CXII. APRIL, 1842. Vor. XIX. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Kinp Frienps—A scarcely interrupted acquaintance of more than three 
years, emboldens me thus to address you. The proprietors of Taz Dustin 
Universtry Macazine have thought proper to call me into their councils, 
and entrust to my guidance our National Magazine. 

For many a long year past, this position has been an object of my ambition ; 
and were I only to judge of my fitness for its duties, by my ardent desire to 
succeed, I should deem myself the most accomplished of editors. Unhappily, 
however, there is another, and a very different test ; and something more than 
zeal will be looked for at my hands. 

In announcing the appearance of a new journal, the editor enjoys the time- 
honoured privilege of informing the public what literary miracles it is his 
intention to perform—how he shall fill up all the deficiencies observable in other 
periodicals—how smart will be his witty contributors, how deep his learned 
ones—what soundness will characterise his political views—by what acumen, 
and impartiality, his criticisms will be distinguished ; in fact, to believe him, 
you would say that until that moment, journalism had been a poor, barren, and 
empty performance; and that all the able and gifted writers of the day had, 
from some strange fatality, suffered their wits to lie fallow, till he was ready to 
avail himself of them. This is the more singular, as such announcements 
usually appear once or twice a year, and the world seem never the wiser six months 
later. Happily for our Magazine—unhappily for myself, I have no such power in 
my hands. For nearly ten years past, it has been before you, the steady defender 
of the Protestantism of these realms—its bold and upright career unblemished by 
a stain, unshaken by a doubt—seeking, by every available means, and at every 
occasion, opportunities of benefitting our native country—illustrating its antiqui- 
ties—elevating its literary tastes—fostering its art—and encouraging its industry ; 
and above all seeking to induce on the common ground of literature and science, 
a bond of union between men of all parties and denominations, while at the 
same time it never compromised a principle, nor flinched from its avowed opinions. 
Its criticisms have been no less marked by acumen than candour. Unconnected 
with the trickery of the trade—having neither the warping prejudice of love or 
hate to turn him, the journalist here has discharged a duty, that, except in the very 
highest walks of English periodical literature, you may look for in vain. For the 
excellence of its original articles, it would be but necessary to repeat the names of 
the authors, many of whom stand foremost in the literature of the day, and whose 
writings will be found, for years past, gracing our pages. What then can I promise, 
where so much has been performed—and what shall I speak of, when the very 
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subjects I would fain turn to, seem exhausted !—not of myself, alas! the theme 
is as ungraceful as unprofitable. I can only say, that, to a position surrounded 
by considerable difficulty, I shall bring my sole, my undivided attention— 
devoting myself exclusively to your interests—I shall endeavour to show, that 
while we of Ireland are the acknowledged staff of periodical literature in England, 
we are able, and, better still, are willing to unite, to obtain for our national 
journal, the same proud position in public estimation, that Scotsmen have won 
for their magazine before the eyes of Great Britain. Far be it from me to 
institute any comparison between myself and that first of editors, who wields 
the destinies of Blackwood—but this I will say, that if the coachman on the 
box be an inferior whip—and this I humbly confess to—his team is unsur- 
passed ; and I assert it without a fear of contradiction, that no journal of Eng- 
land had or has the same number of able and gifted men as, at the very hour 
I am writing, grace the list of our contributors. 

Uniting with these, others of the highest rank in literature, it is my intention, 
while steadily maintaining the assertion of our political creed, to introduce a 
greater variety into the contents of each number, to procure reviews and notices 
of interesting foreign works—to give from time to time, such rapid but compre- 
hensive sketches of the current literature of the day as may serve to keep up 
with the course of book-writing, many of those who cannot devote to such 
subjects, more than the ordinary time of consulting a periodical. 

Of course some time must elapse before I can hope to accomplish the whole, 
or even the greater part of my wishes. I have succeeded to an estate, with 
certain vested rights; and although the old leases shall not in some instances 
have renewals, yet while running my life against them, I shall, I trust, treat the 
tenants in possession with every due courtesy. 

Lastly, to all anonymous contributors I would say that, gout excepted, I am 
by nature of a “ temperament smooth as oil, soft as young down,” yet that I have 
really no sympathy in common with the large and amiable class of people who 
send a hundred pages of ill-written manuscript, and expect a reply by return of 
post. Our corps of contributors is ample for all our purposes. There is not 
a theme upon which I cannot at will have a story, an essay, an epic, or an ode— 
not a country, upon which I need ask in vain for information, social or sta- 
tistic—still less, is there a book written, for the critical examination of which, I 
have not some one or other able reviewer, well qualified to dilate upon its 
merits, or to expose its delinquencies. What need, then, of the voluntary sys- 
tem, where the stipendiary one gives ample satisfaction? So far, therefore, 
from soliciting contributions, I beg that I may be spared either the labour of 
replying to unsought-for applications, or the rudeness of leaving them unan- 
swered. Indeed the latter course, however unwillingly, is the only one practi- 
cable for me ; and I beg to repeat the “ notice to correspondents,” “ that those 
who send us papers for approval, must exercise patience ;” a virtue the more 
laudatory, as I fear it must be without limit. 

But 1 must conclude: and so, for “self and fellows,” desire to remain, with 
every sentiment of respect and esteem, yours, 


HARRY LORREQUER. 
Dublin, March 2], 1842. 
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OUR MESS.——JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 


CHAPTER VII.——-THE ROONEYS. 


I cannot proceed further in this my 
veracious history, without dwelling a 
little longer upon the characters of 
the two interesting individuals I have 
already presented to my readers as 
Mr. and Mrs. Rooney. 

Paul Rooney, attorney-at-law, 42 
Stephen’s-green, north, was about as 
well known in his native city of Dub- 
lin as Nelson’s Pillar. His reputa- 
tion, unlimited by the adventitious 
circumstances of class, spread over 
the whole surface of society; and 
from the chancellor down to the car- 
man, his claims were confessed. 

It is possible that in many other 
cities of the world, Mr. Rooney might 
have been regarded as a commonplace, 
every-day personage, well to do in the 
world, and of a fair-and-easy charac- 
ter, which, if it left little for reproach 
left still less for remark; but, in Ire- 
land, whether it was the climate or 
the people, the potteen or the po- 
tatoes, I cannot say, but certainly he 
came out, as the painters call it, in a 
breadth of colour quite surprising. 

The changeful character of the 
skies has, they tell us, a remarkable 
influence in fashioning the ever-vary- 
ing features of Irish temperament ; 
and, certainly, the inconstant climate 
of Dublin had much merit if it pro- 
duced in Mr. Rooney the versatile 
nature he rejoiced in. 

About ten o’clock; on every morn- 
ing during term, might be seen a 
shrewd, cunning-looking, sly little fel- 
low, who, with pursed up lips and 
slightly elevated nose, wended his way 
towards the Four-Courts, followed by 
a ragged urchin with a well-filled bag 
of purple stuff. His black coat, drab 
shorts, and gaiters, had a plain and 
business-like cut; and the short, 
square tie of his white cravat had a 
quaint resemblance to a flourish on a 
deed; the self-satisfied look, the 
assured step, the easy roll of the head 
—all bespoke one with whom the 
world was thriving; and it did not 
need the additional evidence of a cer- 
tain habit he had of jingling his silver 


in his breeches-pocket as he went, to 
assure you that Rooney was a warm 
fellow, and had no want of money. 

Were you to trace his steps for the 
three or four hours that ensued, you 
would see him bustling through the 
crowded hall of the Four-Courts— 
now whispering some important point 
to a leading barrister, while he held 
another by the gown lest he should 
escape him: now he might be re- 
marked seated in a niche between the 
pillars, explaining some knotty diffi- 
culty to a western client, whose flushed 
cheek and flashing eye too plainly in- 
dicated his impatience of legal strategy, 
and how much more pleased he would 
feel to redress his wrongs in his own 
fashion: now brow-beating, now cajol- 
ing, now encouraging, now condoling, 
he edged his way through the be- 
wigged and dusty throng, not stopping 
to reply to the hundred salutations he 
met with, save by a knowing wink, 
which was the only civility he did not 

ut down at three-and-fourpence. If 

is knowledge of law was little, his 
knowledge of human nature—at least 
of such of it as Ireland exhibits—was 
great ; and no case of any importance 
could come before a jury, where Paul's 
advice and opinion were not deemed 
of considerable importance. No man 
better knew all the wiles and twists, 
all the dark nooks and recesses of 
Irish character. No man more 
quickly could ferret out a hoarded 
secret ; no one so soon detect an at- 
tempted imposition. His was the 
secret police of law: he read a witness 
as he would a deed, and detected a 
flaw in him to the full as easily. 

As he sat near the leading counsel 
in a cause, he seemed a kind of middle 
term between the lawyer and the jury. 
Marking by some slight but significant 
gesture every point of the former, to 
the latter, he impressed upon their 
minds every favourable feature of his 
client’s cause; and twelve deaf men 
might have followed the pleadings in a 
case through the agency of Paul’s 
gesticulations, The consequence of 
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these varied gifts was, business flowed 
in upon him from every side, and few 
members of the bar were in the re- 
ceipt of one half his income. 

Scarcely, however, did the courts 
rise, when Paul, shaking from his 
shoulders the learned dust of the Ex- 
chequer, would dive into a_ small 
apartment, which, in an obscure 
house in Mass-lane, he dignified by 
the name of his study. Short and 
few as were his moments of seclusion, 
they sufficed to effect in his entire man 
a complete and total change. The 
shrewd little attorney, that went in 
with a nisi prius grin, came out a 
round, pleasant-looking fellow, with a 
green coat of jockey cut, a buff waist- 
coat, white cords, and tops; his hat 
set jauntily on one side, his spotted 
neckeloth knotted in bang-up mode: 
in fact, his figure, the beau idéal of a 
west-country squire taking a canter 
among his covers before the opening 
of the hunting. 

His gray eyes, expanded to twice 
their former size, looked the very soul 
of merriment ; his nether lip, slightly 
dropped, quivered with the last joke it 
uttered. Even his voice partook of 
the change, and was now a rich, full, 
mellow Clare accent, which, with the 
recitative of his country, seemed to 
Italianize his English. While such 
was Paul, his accessoires—as the 
French would call them—were in ad- 
mirable keeping: a dark chestnut cob, 
a perfect model of strength and sym- 
metry, would be led up and down by a 

‘oom, also mounted upon a strong 
ackney, whose flat rib and short 

tern, showed his old Irish breed- 
ing ; the well-fitting saddle, the well- 
balanced stirrup, the plain but power- 
ful snaffle, all looked like the appen- 
dages of one whose jockeyism was no 
assumed feature ; and, indeed, you had 
only to see Mr. Rooney in his seat, to 
confess that he was to the full as much 
at home there as in the court of Chan- 
cery. 

From this to the hour of a late 
dinner, the Phoenix park became his 
resort. There, surrounded by a gay 
and laughing crowd, Paul cantered 
along, amusing his hearers with the 
last mot from the King’s Bench, or 
some stray bit of humour or fun from 
a case on circuit. His conversation, 
however, principally ran on other 
topics,—the Curragh meeting, the 
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Loughrea steeple-chase, the Meath 
cup, or Lord Boyne’s handicap; with 
these he was thoroughly familiar: he 
knew the odds of every race, could 
apportion the weights, describe ‘the 
ground, and, better than all, make 
rather a good guess at the winner. 
In addition to these gifts, he was the 
best judge of a horse in Ireland; al- 
ways well mounted, and never without 
at least two hackneys in his stable, 
able to trot their fifteen Irish miles 
within the hour. Such qualities as 
these might be supposed popular ones 
in a country proverbially given to 
sporting: but Mr. Rooney had other 
and very superior powers of attrac- 
tion ; he was the Amphitryon of Dub- 
lin. It was no figurative expression 
to say that he kept open house. Dé- 
jedners, dinners, routes, and balls, fol- 
lowed each other in endless succession. 
His cook was French, his claret was 
Sneyd’s: he imported his own sherry 
and Madeira, both of which he nursed 
with a care and affection truly paren- 
tal. His venison and black-cock came 
from Scotland; every Holyhead 
packet had its consignment of Welch 
mutton; and, in a word, whatever 
wealth could purchase, and a taste, 
nurtured as his has been by the coun- 
sel of many who frequented his table, 
could procure, such he possessed in 
abundance; his greatest ambition 
being, to outshine in splendour and 
surpass in magnificence all the other 
dinner-givers of the day; filling his 
house with the great and titled of the 
land, who ministered to his vanity 
with singular good-nature, while he 
sipped his claret and sat over his 
Burgundy. 

His was indeed a pleasant house : 
the bons vivants liked it for its excel- 
lent cuisine, the perfection of its wines, 
the certainty of finding the first rarity 
of the season before its existence was 
heard of at other tables ; the lounger 
liked it for its ease and informality ; 
the humourist, for the amusing fea- 
tures of its host and hostess; and not 
a few were attracted by the graceful- 
ness and surpassing loveliness of one 
who, by some strange fatality of for- 
tune, seemed to have been dropped 
down into the midst of this singular 
menage. 

Or Mr. Rooney I have only further 
to say that, hospitable as a prince, he 
was never so happy as at the head of 
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his table; for, although his natural 
sharpness could not but convince him 
of the footing which he occupied 
among his high and distinguished 
guests, yet he knew well there are 
few such levellers of rank as riches, 
and he had read in his youth that even 
the lofty Jove himself was accessible 
by the odour of a hecatomb. 

Mrs. Rooney—or, as she wrote 
herself upon her card, Mrs. Paul 
Rooney (there seemed something dis- 
tinctive in the prenom.)—was a being 
of a very different order : perfectly un- 
conscious of the ridicule that attaches 
to vulgar profusion, she believed her- 
self the great source of attraction of 
her crowded staircase and besieged 
drawing-room. True it was, she was 
a large and very handsome woman: 
her deep, dark, brown eyes, and bril- 
liant complexion, would have been 
beautiful, had not her mouth some- 
what marred their effect, by that 
coarse expression which high living 
and a voluptuous life is sure to im- 
press upon those not born to be great. 
There is no doubt of it, the mouth is 
your thoroughbred feature. You will 
meet eyes as softly beaming, as brightly 
speaking, among the lofty cliffs of the 
wild Tyrol, or in the deep valleys of 
the far-west: I have seen, too, a brow 
as fairly pencilled, a nose no Grecian 
statue could surpass, a skin whose 
tint was fair and transparent as the 
downy rose-leaf, amid the humble pea- 
sants of a poor and barren land ; but 
never have I seen the mouth, whose 
clean-cut lip and chiselled arch be- 
tokened birth. No; that feature 
would seem the prerogative of the 
highly born ; fashioned to the expres- 
sion of high and holy thoughts; 
moulded to the utterance of ennobling 
sentiment, or proud desire. Its every 
lineament tells of birth and blood. 

Now Mrs. Rooney’s mouth was a 
large and handsome one, her teeth 
white and regular withal, and when 
at rest there was nothing to find fault 
with ; but let her speak—was it her 
accent ?—was it the awful provincial- 
ism of her native city ?—was it that 
strange habit of contortion any patois 
is sure to impress upon the speaker? 
I cannot tell; but certainly it lent 
to features of very considerable at- 
traction, a vulgarizing character of 
expression. 

It was truly provoking to see so 
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handsome a person mar every effect of 
her beauty by some extravagant dis- 
play. Dramatizing every trivial inci- 
dent in life, she rolled her eyes, looked 
horror-struck or happy, sweet or sar- 
castic, lofty or languishing, all in one 
minute. There was an eternal play 
of feature of one kind or other ; there 
was no rest, no repose. Her arms, 
and they were round, and fair, and 
well-fashioned, were also enlisted in 
the service; and to a distant observer 
Mrs. Rooney’s animated conversation 
appeared like a priest performing 
mass. 

And that beautiful head, whose fair 
and classic proportions were balanced 
so equally upon her white and swell- 
ing throat, how tantalizing to know it 
full of low and petty ambitions, of 
vulgar tastes, of contemptible rivalries 
of insignificant triumph. To see her 
amid the voluptuous splendour and 
profusion of her gorgeous house, re- 
splendent with jewellery, glistening in 
all the blaze of emeralds and rubies; 
to watch how the poisonous venom of 
innate vulgarity had so tainted that 
fair and beautiful form, rendering her 
an object of ridicule who should have 
been a thing to worship: it was too 
bad; and, as she sat at dinner, her 
plump but taper fingers grasping acham- 
pagne glass, she seemed like a madonna 
enacting the part of Moll Flagon. 

Now, Mrs. Paul’s manner had as 
many discrepancies as her features. 
She was by nature a good, kind, merry, 
coarse personage, who loved a joke 
not the less if it were broad as well 
as long. Wealth, however, and its 
attendant evils, suggested the propriety 
of a very different line; and catching 
up, as she did at every opportunity 
that presented itself, such of the airs 
and graces as she believed to be the 
distinctive traits of high life, she 
figured about in these cast-off attrac- 
tions, like a waiting maid in the aban- 
doned finery of her mistress. 

As she progressed in fortune, she 
“tried back” for a family, and dis- 
covered that she was an O’Toole by 
birth, and consequently of Irish blood- 
royal: a certain O'Toole being king 
of a nameless tract, in an unknown 
year, somewhere about the time of 
Cromwell, who, Mrs. Rooney had 
heard, came over with the Romans. 

‘* Ah yes, my dear,” as she would 
say when, softened by sherry and sor- 
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row, she would lay her hand | 
your arm. “ Ah yes, if every one had 
their own, it isn’t married to an at- 
torney I'd be, but living in regal 
splendour in the halls of my ances- 
tors. Well, well!” Here she would 
throw up her eyes with a mixed ex- 
ression of grief and confidence in 
~—e that if she hadn’t got her own 
in this world, Oliver Cromwell, at 
least, was paying off in the other his 
foul wrongs to the royal house of 
O'Toole. 

I have only one person more to 
speak of, ere I conclude my rather 
— account of the family. Miss 

ouisaeBellew was the daughter of an 
Irish baronet, who put the key-stone 
upon his ruin by his honest opposition 
to the passing of the Union. His 
large estates, loaded with debt and 
encumbered by mortgage, had been 
for half a century a kind of battle- 
field for legal warfare at every assizes. 
Through the medium of his difficulties 
he became acquainted with Mr. Rooney 
whose craft and subtlety had rescued 
him from more than one difficulty, and 
whose good-natured assistance had done 
still more important service by loans 
upon his property. 

At Mr. Rooney’s suggestion, Miss 
Bellew was invited to pass her winter 
with them in Dublin. This proposi- 
tion which, in the palmier days of the 
baronet’s fortune, would in all proba- 
bility never have been made, and 
would certainly never have been ac- 
cepted, was now entertained with some 
consideration, and finally acceded to 
on prudential motives. Rooney had 
lent him large sums: he had never 
been a pressing, on the contrary, he 
was a lenient creditor: possessing 
great power over the property, he had 
used it sparingly, even delicately, and 
showed himself upon more than one 
occasion not only a shrewd adviser, 
but a warm friend. ’Tis true, thought 
Sir Simon, they are vulgar people, of 
coarse tastes and low habits, and those 
with whom they associate laugh at, 
though they live upon them ; yet, after 
all, to refuse this invitation, may be 
taken in ill part; a few months will 
do the whole thing. Louisa, although 
young, has tact and cleverness enough 
to see the difficulties of her position ; 
besides, poor child, the gaiety and life 
of .a city will be a relief to her, after 
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the dreary and monotonous existence 
she has past with me. 

This latter reason he plausibly re- 
presented to himself as a strong one 
for complying with what his altered 
fortunes and ruined prospects seemed 
to render no longer a matter of 
choice. 

To the Rooneys, indeed, Miss Bel- 
lew’s visit was a matter of some con- 
sequence: it was like the recognition 
of some petty state by one of the 
great powers of Europe. It was an 
acknowledgment of a social existence, 
an evidence to the world not only that 
there was such a thing as the kingdom 
of Rooney, but also that it was worth 
while to enter into negociation with it, 
and even accredit an ambasador to its 
court. 

Little did that fair and lovely girl 
think, as with tearful eyes she turned 
again and again to embrace her father 
as the hour arrived, when for the first 
time in her life she was to leave her 
home, little did she dream of the cir- 
cumstances under which her visit was 
to be paid. Less a guest than a host- 
age, she was about to quit the home of 
her infancy, where, notwithstanding 
the inroads of poverty, a certain air of 
its once greatness still lingered; the 
broad solsndien lands, that stretch- 
ed away with wood and coppice, far as 
the eye could reach—the woodland 
walks—the ancient house itself, with 
its discordant pile, accumulated at 
different times by different masters— 
all told of power and supremacy in 
the land of her fathers: the lonely 
solitude of those walls, peopled alone 
by the grim-visaged portraits of long- 
buried ancestors, were now to be ex- 
changed for the noise and bustle, the 
glitter and glare of second-rate city- 
life; profusion and extravagance, 
where she had seen but thrift and for- 
bearance ; the gossip, the scandal, the 
tittle-tattle of society, with its envies, 
its jealousies, its petty rivalries, and 
its rancours, were to supply those 
quiet evenings beside the winter 
hearth, when reading aloud some old 
and valued volume she learned to prize 
the treasures of our earlier writers 
under the guiding taste of one whose 
scholarship was of no mean order, and 
whose cultivated mind was imbued 
with all the tenderness and simplicity 
of a refined and gentle nature. 
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When fortune smiled, when youth 
and wealth, an ancient name and a high 
position, all concurred to elevate him, 
Sir Simon Bellew was courteous al- 
most to humility ; but when the cloud 
of misfortune lowered over his house, 
when difficulties thickened around 
him, and every effort to rescue seemed 
only to plunge him deeper, then the 
deep-rooted pride of the man shone 
forth ; and he who in happier days 
was forgiving even to a fault, became 
now scrupulous about every petty ob- 
servance, exacting testimonies of re- 
spect from all around him, and assum- 
ing an almost tyranny of manner to- 
tally foreign to his tastes, his feelings, 
and his nature ; like some mighty oak 
of the forest, riven and scathed by 
lightning, its branches leafless and its 
roots laid bare, still standing erect, 
it stretches its sapless limbs proudly 
towards heaven; so stood he reft of 
nearly all, yet still presenting to the 
adverse wind of fortune his bold, un- 
shaken front. 

Alas and alas! poverty has no 
heavier evil in its train than its power 
of perverting the fairest gifts of our 
nature from their true channel, mak- 
ing the bright sides of our character 
dark, gloomy, and repulsive. Thus 
the high-souled pride that in our bet- 
ter days sustains and keeps us far 
above the reach of sordid thoughts 
and unworthy actions, becomes, in the 
darker hour of our destiny, a mis- 
anthropic selfishness in which we wrap 
ourselves as in a mantle. The ca- 
resses of friendship, the warm affec- 
tions of domestic love, cannot pene- 
trate through this; even sympathy 
becomes suspect, and then commences 
that terrible struggle against the 
world, whose only termination is a 
broken heart. 
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Notwithstanding, then, .all Mr. 
Rooney’s address in conveying the in- 
vitation in question, it was not without 
a severe struggle that Sir Simon re- 
solved. on its acceptance ; and when at 
last he did accede it was with so many 
stipulations, so many express condi- 
tions, that, had they been complied 
with de facto, as they were acknow- 
ledged by promise, Miss Bellew 
would, in all probability, have spent 
her winter in the retirement of her 
own chamber in Stephen’s-green, with- 
out seeing more of the capital and its 
inhabitants than a view from her win- 
dow presented. Paul it is true, 
agreed to every thing ; for, although, 
to use his own language, the codicil 
revoked the entire body of the testa- 
ment, he determined in his own mind 
to break the will. Once in Dublin, 
thought he, the fascinations of society, 
the pleasures of the world, with such 
a guide as Mrs. Rooney (and here let 
me mention, that for his wife’s tact 
and savoir faire Paul had the most 
heartfelt admiration); with advan- 
tages like these, she will soon forget the 
hum-drum life of Kilmorran Castle, 
and become reconciled to a splendour 
and magnificence unsurpassed by even 
the viceregal court. 

Here, then, let me conclude this ac- 
count of the Rooneys, while I resume 
the thread of my own narrative. 
Although I feel for, and am ashamed 
of the prolixity in which I have in- 
dulged, yet, as I speak of real people, 
well known at the period of which I 
write, and, as they may to a certain 
extent convey an impression of the 
tone of one en in the society of that 
day, I could not bring myself to omit 
their mention, nor even dismiss them 
more briefly. 


CHAPTER VIII..—THE VISIT. 


I wave already recorded the first 
twenty-four hours of my life in Ire- 
land; and if there was enough in 
them to satisfy me that the country 
was unlike in many respects that which 
I had left, there was also some show 
of reason to convince me that, if I did 
not conform to the habits and tastes 
of those around me, I should incur a 
far greater chance of being laughed 
at by them than be myself amused by 





their eccentricities. The most re- 
markable feature that struck me was 
the easy, even cordial, manner with 
which acquaintance was made. Every 
one met you as if he had in some 
measure been prepared for the intro- 
duction ; a tone of intimacy sprang 
up at once; your tastes were hinted, 
your wishes guessed at with an un- 
affected kindness that made you for- 
get the suddenness of the intimacy : 
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so that, when at last you parted with 
our dear friend of some half-an- 
our’s acquaintance, you could not 
help wondering at the confidences you 
had made, the avowals you had spoken, 
and the lengths to which you had gone 
in close alliance with one you had 
never seen before, and might possibly 
never meet again. Strange enough 
as this was with men, it was still more 
singular when it extended to the gen- 
tler sex. Accustomed as I had been 
all my life to the rigid observances of 
etiquette in female society, nothing 
surprised me so much as the rapid 
steps by which Irish ladies passed 
from acquaintance to intimacy, from 
intimacy to friendship. The unsus- 
ting kindliness of woman’s nature 
co certainly no more genial soil than 
in the heart of Erin’s daughters. 
There is besides, too, a winning soft- 
ness in ther manner towards the 
stranger of another land, that imparts 
to their hospitable reception a tone of 
courteous warmth I have never seen 
in any other country. 

The freedom of manner I have here 
alluded to, however delightful it may 
render the hours of one separated 
from home, family, and friends, is yet 
not devoid of its inconveniences. 
How many an undisciplined and unin- 
formed youth has misconstrued its 
meaning and mistaken its import. How 
often have I seen the raw subaltern 
elated with imaginary success—flushed 
with a fancied victory—where, in 
reality, he had met with nothing save 
the kind looks and the kind words in 
which the every-day courtesies of life 
are couched, and by which, what, in less 
favoured lands, are the cold and chill- 
ing observances of ceremony, are here 
the easy and familiar intercourse of 
those who wish to know each other. 

The coxcomb who fancies that he can 
number as many triumphs as he has 
passed hours in Dublin, is like one 
who, estimating the rich production 
of a southern clime by their exotic 
value in his own colder regions, dig- 
nifies by the name of luxury what are 
in reality but the every-day produc- 
tions of the soil: so he believes pecu- 
liarly addressed to himself, the cordial 
warmth and friendly greeting which 
make the social atmosphere around 
him. 

If I myself fell deeply into this 
error, and if my punishment was a 
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heavy one, let my histo rove a 
beneaa to all who follow ty Bs steps ; 
for Dublin is still a garrison city, and 
I have been told that lips as tempting 
and eyes as bright are to be met there 
as heretofore. Now to my story. 

Life in Dublin, at the time I write 
of, was about as gay a thing as a man 
can well fancy. Less debarred than 
in other countries from partaking of 
the lighter enjoyments of life, the 
members of the learned professions 
mixed much in society ; bringing with 
them stores of anecdote and informa- 
tion unattainable from other sources, 
they made what elsewhere would have 
proved the routine of intercourse, a 
season of intellectual enjoyment. Thus 
the politician, the churchman, the bar- 
rister and the military man, shaken 
as they were together in close inti- 
macy, lost individually many of the 
prejudices of their caste, and learned 
to converse with a wider and more 
extended knowledge of the world. 
While this was so, another element, 
peculiarly characteristic of the coun- 
try, had its share in modelling social 
life: that innate tendency to drollery, 
that bent to laugh with every one and 
at every thing, so eminently Irish, was 
now in the ascendant. From the 
viceroy downwards, the island was on 
the broad grin. Every day furnished 
its share, its quota of merriment. 
Epigrams, good stories, repartees, and 
practical jokes, rained in showers over 
the land. A privy council was a 
conversazione of laughing bishops and 
droll chief justices. Every trial at 
the bar, every dinner at the court, 
every drawing-room, afforded a theme 
for some ready-witted absurdity ; and 
all the graver business of life was 
carried on amid this current of un- 
ceasing fun and untiring laughter, 
just as we see the serious catastrophe 
of a modern opera assisted by the 
crash of an orchestral accompani- 
ment. 

With materials like these society 
was made up; and into this I plunged 
with all the pleasurable delight of one 
who, if he could not appreciate the 
sharpness, was at least dazzled by the 
brilliancy of the wit that flashed 
around him. My duties as aide-de- 
camp were few, and never interfered 
with my liberty: while in my double 
capacity of military man and attaché 
to the court, I was invited everywhere’ 
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and treated with marked courtesy and 
kindness. Thus passed my life plea- 
santly along, when a few mornings 
after the events I have mentioned, I 
was sitting at my breakfast, conning 
over my invitations for the week, and 
meditating a letter home, in which I 
should. describe my mode of life with 
as much reserve as might render the 
record of my doings a safe disclosure 
for the delicate nerves of my lady- 
mother. In order to accomplish this 
latter task with success, I scribbled 
with some notes a sheet of paper that 
lay before me. _“ Among other par- 
ticularly nice people, my dear mother,” 
wrote I, “there are the Rooneys. 
Mr. Rooney—a member of the Irish 
bar, of high standing and great repu- 
tation—is a most agreeable and ac- 
complished person. How much I 
should like to present him to you.” 
I had got thus far, when a husky, 
asthmatic cough, and a muttered curse 
on the height of my domicile, apprised 
me that some one was at my door. 
At the same moment a heavy single 
knock, that nearly stove in the panel, 
left no doubt upon my mind. 

* Are ye at home, or is it sleeping 
ye are? May I never, if it’s much 
else half of ye’s fit for. Ogh, blessed 
hour! three flights of stairs, with a 
twist an them instead of a landing. 
Ye see he’s not in the place: I tould 
you that before I came up: but it’s 
always the same thing. Corny, run 
here ; Corny, fly there; get me this, 
take that. Bad luck to them! One 
would think they badgered for bare 
divarsion, the haythens, the Turks!” 

A fit of coughing, that almost con- 
vinced me Corny had given his last 
curse, followed this burst of elo- 
quence, just as 1 appeared at the 
door. 

«* What's the matter, Corny ?” 

« The matter ?—ugh, ain’t I cough- 
ing my soul out with a wheezing and 
whistling in my chest like a creel of 
chickens. Here’s Mr. Rooney want- 
ing to see ye; and faith,” as he added 
in an under tone, “it’s not long you 
wor in making his acquaintance. 
That’s his room,” added he with a 
jirk of his thumb. ‘ Now lave the 
way if you plase, and let me get a 
howld of the bannisters.” 

With these words Corny began his 
descent, while I, apologising to Mr. 
Rooney for not having sooner per- 
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ceived him, bowed him into the room 
with all proper ceremony, 

A thousand apologies, Mr. Hinton, 
for the unseasonable hour of my visit, 
but business——_” 

“ Pray, not a word,” said I; * always 
delighted to see you. Mrs. Rooney is 
well, I hope.” 

“Charming, upon my _ honour. 
But, as I was saying, I could not well 
come later; there is a case in the 
King’s Bench—Rex versus Ryves—a 
heavy record, and I want to catch the 
counsel to assure him that all’s safe. 
God knows, it has cost me an anxious 
night. Every thing depended on one 
witness, an obstinate beast that 
wouldn’t listen to reason: we got 
hold of him last night; got three 
doctors to certify he was out of his 
mind ; and, at this moment, with his 
head shaved, and a gray suit on him, 
he is the noisiest inmate in Glassnevin 
mad-house.”” 

** Was not this a very bold, a very 
dangerous expedient ?” 

«So it was: he fought like a devil, 
and his outrageous conduct has its re- 
ward, for they put him on low diet 
and hand-cuffs the moment he went in. 
But excuse me, if I make a hurried 
visit. Mrs. Rooney requests that— 
that—but where the devil did I put 
it 2” 

Here Mr. Rooney felt his coat- 
pockets, dived into those of his waist- 
coat, patted himself all over, then 
looked into His hat, then round the 
room, on the floor, and even outside 
the door upon the lobby. 

“ Surely it’s not possible I’ve lost 
it.” 

** Nothing of consequence, I hope,” 
said I. 

« What a head I have,” replied he 
with a knowing grin, while at the same 
moment throwing up the sash of my 
window, he thrust out the head in 
question, and gave a loud - shrill 
whistle. 

Scarcely was the casement closed 
when a ragged urchin appeared at the 
door, carrying on his back the ominors 
stuff-bag containing the record of Mr, 
Rooney’s rogueries. 

«* Give me the bag, Tim,” quoth he; 
at the same moment he plunged his 
hand deep among the tape-tied parcels, 
and extricated a piece of square paste 
board, which, having straightened and 
flattened upon his knee, he ‘presented 
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to me with a graceful bow, adding 
jocosely, “ an ambassador without his 
credentials would never do.” 

It was an invitation to dinner at 
Mr. Rooney's for the memorable Fri- 
day for which my friend O’Grady had 
already received his card. 

“ Nothing will give me more plea- 
sure r 

“No, will it though? how very 
good of you! a small cosy party,— 
Harry Burgh, Bowes Daley, Barring- 
ton, the judges, and a few more. 
There now, no ceremony I beg of you. 
Come along, Joe. Good morning, 
Mr. Hinton: not a step further.” 

So saying, Mr. Rooney backed and 
shuffied himself out of my room, and, 
followed by his faithful attendant, 
hurried down stairs, muttering a se- 
ries of self-gratulations, as he went, 
on the successful result of his mission. 
Scarcely had he gone, when I heard 
the rapid stride of another visitor, 
who, mounting four steps at a time, 
came along chanting at the top of his 
voice, 





**My two back teeth, I will bequeath 
To the Reverend Michael Palmer; 
His wife has a tongue that'll match 

them well, 
She’s a devil of a scold, G—d d——n 
her |” 


* How goes it, Jack my hearty ?” 
cried he, as he sprang into the room, 
flinging his sabre into the corner, and 
hurling his foraging cap upon the 
sofa. 

“You have been away, O’Grady? 
What became of you for the last two 
days ?” 

Down at the Curragh, taking a 
look at the nags for the spring meet- 
ing. Dined with the bar at Naas; 
had a great night with them; made 
old Moore gloriously tipsy, and sent 
him into court the next morning with 
the overture to Mother Goose in his 
bag instead of his brief. Since day- 
break I’ve been trying a new horse in 
the park, screwing him over all the 
fences, and rushing him at the double 
rails in the path-way, to see if he can’t 
cross the country.” 

“« ‘Why the hunting season is nearly 
over.” 

“Quite true; but it is the Lough- 
rea steeple-chase I am thinking of. 
I have promised to name a horse, and 
I only remembered last night that I 
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had but twenty-four hours to do it. 
The time was short, but by good for- 
tune I heard of this gray on my way 
up to town.” 

** And you think he'll do ?” 

* He has a good chance, if one can 
only keep on his back ; but what be- 
tween bolting, plunging, and rushing 
through his fences, he is not a beast 
for a timid elderly gentleman. After 
all, one must have something; the 
whole world will be there; the 
Rooneys are going; and that pretty 
little girl with them. By-the-bye, 
Jack, what do you think of Miss 
Bellew ?” 

“TI can scarcely tell you; I only 
saw her for a moment, and then that 
Hibernian hippopotamus, Mrs. Paul, 
so completely overshadowed her, there 
was no getting a look at her.” 

* Devilish pretty girl, that she is; 
and one day or other, they say, will 
have an immense fortune. Old Rooney 
always shakes his head when the idea 
is thrown out, which only convinces 
me the more of her chance.” 

“ Well, then, Master Phil, why 
don’t you do something in that quar- 
ter ?” 

* Well, so I should; but somehow, 
most unaccountably you'll say, I don’t 
think 1 made my impression. To be 
sure, I never went vigorously to 
work: I couldn’t get over my scruples 
of making up to a girl who may have 
a large fortune, while I myself am so 
confoundedly out at the elbows; the 
thing would look badly, to say the 
least of it ; and so, when I did think 
I was making a little running, I only 
held the faster, and at length gave up 
the race. You are the man, Hinton. 
Your chances, I should say F 

« Ah, I don’t know.” 

Just at this moment the door 
opened, and Lord Dudley de Vere 
entered, dressed in coloured clothes 
cut in the most foppish style of the day, 
and with his hands stuck seeligentle 
behind in his coat-pockets. He threw 
himself affectedly into a chair, and 
eyed us both without speaking. 

“I say, Messieurs, Rooney or not 
Rooney, that’s the question. Do we 
accept this invitation for Friday ?” 

“T do for one,” said I, somewhat 
haughtily. 

‘“* Can’t be, my boy,” said O’Grady: 
“the thing is most unlucky; they 
have a dinner at court that same day; 
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our names are all on the list ; and thus 
we lose the Rooneys, which, from all 
I hear, is a very serious loss indeed. 
Curran, Barrington, Harry Martin 
and half-a-dozen others, the first fel- 
lows of the day, are all to be there.” 

“What a deal they will talk,” 
yawned out Lord Dudley. “I feel 
rather happy to have escaped it. 
There’s no saying a word to the wo- 
man beside you, as long as those con- 
founded fellows keep up a roaring fire 
of what they think wit. What an 
idea! to be sure, there is not a man 
among them that can tell you the odds 
upon the Derby, nor what year there 
was a dead heat for the St. Leger. 
That little girl the Rooneys have got 
is very pretty I must confess; but I 
see what they are at: won’t do though. 
Ha! O’Grady, you know what I 
mean ?” 


CHAPTER Ix 


As the day of Mr. Rooney’s grand 
entertainment drew near, our disap- 
pointment increased tenfold at our in- 
ability to be present. The only 
topic discussed in Dublin was the 
number of the guests, the splendour 
and magnificence of the dinner, which 
was to be followed by a ball, at which 
above eight hundred guests were ex- 
pected. The band of the Fermanagh 
militia, at that” time the most cele- 
brated in Ireland, was brought up ex- 
pressly for the occasion. All that the 
city could number of rank, wealth, 
and beauty, had received invitations, 
and scarcely a single apology had been 
returned. 

* Is there no possible way,” said I 
as I chatted with O'Grady on the 
morning of the event; “is there no 
chance of our getting away in time to 
see something of the ball at least ?” 

«‘ None whatever,” replied he, de- 
spondingly. “ As ill luck would _have 
it, it’s a command-night at the theatre. 
The duke has disappointed so often, 
that he is sure to go now, and for the 
same reason he'll sit the whole thing 
out. By that time, it will be half-past 
twelve, we shan’t get back here before 
one; then comes supper; and 
in fact, you know enough of the habits 
of this place now, to guess that after 
that there is very little use of thinking 
of going anywhere.” 
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“ Faith, I am very stupid this morn- 
ing ; can’t say that I do.” 

“‘ Not see it! It is a hollow thing; 
but perhaps you are in the scheme too. 
There you needn't look angry; I 
only meant it in joke—ha! ha! ha! 
I say, Hinton, do you take care of 
yourself: Englishers have no chance 
here; and when they find it won't do 
with me, they'll take you in training.” 

«‘ Any thing for a pis-aller,” said 
O’Grady, sarcastically ; ‘but let us 
not forget there is a levee to-day, and 
it is already past twelve o'clock.” 

“ Ha! to be sure, a horrid bore.” 

So saying, Lord Dudley lounged 
once more round the room, looked at 
himself in the glass, nodded familiarly 
to his own image, and took his leave. 
O’Grady soon followed; while I set 
about my change of dress with all the 
speed the time required. 


«——-THE BALL. 


‘It is devilish provoking,” said I. 

“That it is: and you don’t know 
the worst of it. I’ve got rather a 
heavy book on the Loughrea race, and 
shall want a few hundreds in a week 
or so; and, as nothing renders my 
friend Paul so sulky as not eating 
his dinners, it is five-and-twenty per 
cent. at least out of my pocket, from 
his confounded contre-temps. There 
goes De Vere. I say, Dudley, who 
have we at dinner to-day ?” 

“ Harrington and the Asgills, and 
that set,” replied he, with an insolent 
shrug of his shoulder. 

* More of it, by Jove,” said O’Grady, 
biting his lip. “ One must be as par- 
ticular before these people, as a young 
sub. at a regimental mess. There’s not 
a button of your coat, not a loop of 
your aiguilette, not a twist of your 
sword-knot, little Charley won't note 
down; and as there is no orderly- 
book in the drawing-room, he'll 
whisper it to his grace before cof- 
fee.” 

«¢ What a bore !” 

* Ay, and to think that all that time 
we might have been up to the very chin 
infun. The Rooneys to-day will outdo 
even themselves. They have got half- 
a-dozen new lords on trial; all the 
judges; a live bishop; and, better 
than all, every pretty woman in the 
capital. I've a devil of a mind to get 
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suddenly ill, and slip off to Paul's for 
the dessert.” 

“No, no, that’s out of the ques- 
tion ; we must only put up with our 
misfortunes as well as we can. As 
for jme, the dinner here, is I think, 
the worst part of the matter.” 

* I estimate my losses at a very dif- 
ferent rate. First, there is the three 
hundred, which I should certainly have 
had from Paul, and which now be- 
comes a very crooked contingency. 
Then there’s the dinner and two bot- 
tles—I speak moderately—of such 
burgundy as nobody has but himself. 
These are the positive bond fide 
losses. Then, what do you say to my 
chance of picking up some lovely girl, 
with a stray thirty thousand, and the 
good taste to look out for a proper 
fellow to spend it with? Seriously, 
Jack, I must think of something of 
that kind one of these days. It’s 
wrong to lose time; for, by waiting, 
one’s chances diminish, while becom- 
ing more difficult to please. So you 
see what a heavy blow this is to me: 
not to mention my little gains at short- 
whist, which in a half-hour before 
supper I may fairly set down as a 

‘ Yours is a very complicated calcu- 
lation ; for, except the dinner, and I 
suppose we shall have as good a one 
here, I have not been able to see any 
thing but problematic loss or profit.” 

“Of course you haven't: your 
English education is based upon 
grounds far too positive for that ; but 
we mere Irish get a habit of looking 
at the possible as probable, and the 
probable as most likely. I don’t think 
we build castles more than our neigh- 
bours, but we certainly go live in them 
earlier ; and if we do, now and then, 
get a chill for our pains, why we gene- 
rally have another building ready to 
receive us elsewhere for change of 


“This is, I confess, somewhat 
strange philosophy.” 

* To be sure it is, my boy; for it 
is of pure native manufacture. Every 
other people I ever heard of, deduce 
their happiness from their advantages 
and prospeirty. As we have very 
little of one or the other, we extract 
some fun out of our misfortunes ; and, 
what between laughing occasionally 
at ourselves, and sometimes at our 
neighbours, we push along threugh 
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life right merrily after all. So now, 
then, to apply my theory: let us see 
what we can do to make the best of 
this disappointment. Shall I make 
love to Lady Asgill? Shall I quiz 
Sir Charles about the review? Or 
can you suggest any thing in the way 
of a little extemporaneous devilry, to 
console us for our disappointment? 
But, come along, my boy, we'll take a 
canter; I want to show you Moddi- 
ridderoo. He improves every day in 
his training ; but they tell me there is 
only one man can sit him across the 
country, a fellow I don’t much fancy, 
by-the-bye ; but the turf, like poverty, 
leads us to form somewhat strange 
acquaintances. Meanwhile, my boy, 
here come the nags ; and now for the 
park till dinner.” 

During our ride, O’ Grady informed 
me that the individual to whom he so 
slightly alluded was a Mr. Ulick 
Burke, a cousin of Miss Bellew. This 
individual, who by family and connec- 
tions was a gentleman, had contrived 
by his life and habits to disqualify him- 
self from any title to the appellation 
in a very considerable degree. Hav- 
ing squandered the entire of his patri- 
mony on the turf, he had followed the 
apparently immutable law on such oc- 
casions, and ended by becoming a 
hawk, where he had begun as a 
pidgeon. For many years past he had 
ived by the exercise of those most 
disreputable sources, his own wits. 
Present at every race-course in the 
kingdom, and provided with that 
under-current of information obtain- 
able from jockeys and stable-men, he 
understood all the intrigue, all the low 
cunning of the course: he knew when 
to back the favourite, when to give, 
when to take the odds; and, if upon 
any occasion he was seen to lay heavily 
against a well-known horse, the pre- 
sumption became a strong one, that 
he was either “ wrong” or withdrawn. 
But his qualifications ended not here ; 
for he was also that singular anomaly 
in our social condition, a gentleman- 
rider, ready upon any occasion to get 
into the saddle for any one that en- 
gaged his services; a flat race, or a 
steeple-chase, all the same to him. 
His neck was his livelihood, and to 
support, he must risk it. A racing- 
jacket, a pair of leathers and tops, a 
heavy handled-whip, a shot-belt, were 
his stock in trade, and he travelled 
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through the world a species of sport- 
ing Dalgetty, minus the probity which 
made the latter firm to his engage- 
ments, so long as they lasted: at least, 
report denied the quality to Mr. 
Burke, and those who knew him well 
scrupled not to say that fifty pounds 
had exactly twice as many arguments 
in its favour as five-and-twenty. 

So much then in brief concerning a 
character to whom I shall hereafter 
have occasion to recur, and now to 
my own narrative. 

O’Grady’s anticipations as to the 
Castle-dinner were not the least ex- 
aggerated: nothing could possibly be 
more stiff or tiresome ; the entertain- 
ment being given, as a kind of ez- 
officio civility, to the commander of 
the forces and his staff, the conversa- 
tion was purely professional, and never 
ranged beyond the discussion of mili- 
tary topics, or such as bore in any way 
upon the army. Happily, however, 
its duration was short. We.dined at 
six, and by half-past eight we found 
ourselves at the foot of the grand 
staircase of the theatre in Crow-street 
with Mr. Jones in the full dignity of 
his managerial costume waiting to re- 
ceive us. 

«A little late I fear, Mr. Jones,” 
said his grace with a courteous smile. 
« What have we got ?” 

“* Your excellency selected The In- 
constant,” said the obsequious mana- 

er ; while a lady of the party darted 
= eyes suddenly towards the duke, 
and with a tone of marked sarcastic 
import exclaimed, “ How character- 
istic !”” 

«¢ And the after-piece, what is it ?” 
said the duchess, as she fussed her 
way up stairs. 

« Timour the Tartar,” your grace. 

The next moment the thundering 
applause of the audience informed us 
that their excellencies had taken their 
places. Cheer after cheer resounded 
through the building, and the massive 
lustre itself shook under the deafening 
acclamations of the audience. The 
scene was truly a brilliant one. The 
boxes presented a perfect blaze of 
wealth and beauty ; nearly every per- 
son in the pit was in full dress ; to the 
very ceiling itself the house was 
crammed, The progress of the piece 
was interrupted, while the band struck 
up “God save the King,” and as I 
looked upon the brilliant dress circle, 
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I could not ae wie that O’Grady 
had been guilty of some e ation 
when he saidthat Mrs. Rooney's ball was 
to monopolize that evening the youth 
and the beauty of the capital. The 
national anthem over, “ Patrick’s Day” 
was called for loudly from every side, 
and the whole house beat time to the 
strains of their native melody, with 
an energy that showed it came as fully 
home to their hearts as the air that 
preceded it. For ten minutes at 
least the noise and uproar continued ; 
and, although his grace bowed re- 
peatedly, there seemed no prospect to 
an end of the tumult, when a voice 
from the gallery called out, “ Don’t 
make a stranger of yourself, my lord; 
take a chair and sit down.” A roar 
of laughter, increased as the duke ac- 
cepted the suggestion, shook the 
house ; and poor Talbot, who all this 
time was kneeling beside Miss 
Walstein’s chair, was permitted to 
continue his ardent tale of love, and 
take up the thread of his devotion 
where he had left it twenty minutes 
before. 

While O’Grady, who sat in the 
back of the box, seemed absorbed in 
his chagrin and disappointment, I my- 
self became interested in the play, 
which was admirably performed; and 
Lord Dudley, leaning y 
against a pillar, with his back towards 
the stage, scanned the house with his 
vapid, unmeaning look, as though to 
say they were unworthy of such at- 
tention at his hands, 

The comedy was at length over and 
her grace with the ladies of her suit 
retired, leaving only the Asgills and 
some members of the household in 
the box with his excellency. He appa- 
rently was much entertained by the per- 
formance, and seemed most resolutely 
bent on staying to the last. Before 
the first act, however, of the after- 
piece was over, many of the benches 
in the dress-circle became deserted, 
and the house altogether seemed con- 
siderably thinner. 

“* I say, O'Grady,” said he, “ what 
are these good people about; there 
seemes to be a general move among 
them. Is there any thing going 
on ?” 

“Yes, your grace,” said Phil, whose 
impatience now could scarcely be re- 
strained, “ they are going to a great 
ball in Stephen’s-green; the most 
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—o thing Dublin has witnessed 
ese fifty years.” 

“ Ah, indeed! 
gives it?” 

“Mr. Rooney, sir, a very well- 
known attorney, and a great character 
in the town.” 

“How good! And he does the 
thing well ?” 

“ He flatters himself that he rivals 
your grace.” 

“ Better still! But who has he? 
What are his people ?” 

“Every one: there is nothing too 
high, nothing too handsome, nothing 
too distinguished for him; his house, 
like the Holyhead packet, is open to 
all comers, and the consequence is, his 
parties are by far the pleasantest thing 
going. One has such strange ren- 
contres, sees’ such odd people, hears 
such droll things ; for, besides having 
every thing like a character in the 
city, the very gravest of Mr. Rooney’s 
guests seems to feel his house as a 
place to relax and unbend in: thus, I 
should not be the least surprised to 
see the chief justice and the attorney- 
general playing small plays, nor the 
bishop of Cork dancing Sir Roger de 
Coverley.” 

“ Glorious fun, by Jove! But why 
are you not there, lads? Ah! I see: 
on duty. I wish you told me. But 
come, it is not too late yet. Has 
Hinton got a card?” 

“ Yes, your grace.” 

** Well, then, don’t let me detain 

ou any longer. I see you are both 
impatient ; and faith, if I must confess 
it, I half envy you; and mind you 

ive me a full report of the proceed- 
ings to-morrow morning.” 

« How I wish — grace could only 
witness it yourself!” 

“Eh? Is it so very good then?” 

Nothing ever was like it; for 
although the company is admirable, 
the host and hostess are matchless.” 

“Egad! you've quite excited my 
curiosity. say, O'Grady, would 
they know me, think ye? Have you 
no uncle or country-cousin about my 
weight and build?” 

« Ah, my lord, that is out of the 
question ; you are too well known to 
assume an incognito: but still, if you 
wish to see it for a few minutes, 
nothing could be easier than just to 
walk through the rooms and come 
away. The crowd will be such, the 





Where is it? Who 


Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. 
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thing is quite practicable, done in that 
Ww. a ” 


ys 

“ By Jove, I don’t know ; but if I 
thought——To be sure, as you say, 
for five minutes or so one might get 
through. Come, here goes: order up 
the carriages. Now mind, O’Grady, 
I am under your management. Do 
the thing as quietly as you can.” 

Elated at the success of his scheme, 
Phil scarcely waited for his grace to 
conclude, but sprang down the box- 
lobby to give the necessary orders, and 
was back again in an instant. 

«‘ Don’t you think I had better take 
this star off ?” 

«Oh no, my lord, it will not be 
necessary. By timing the thing well, 
we'll contrive to get your grace into 
the midst of the crowd without at- 
tracting observation. Once there, the 
rest is easy enough.” 

Many minutes had not elapsed ere 
we reached the corner of Grafton- 
street. Here we became entangled 
with the line of carriages which ex- 
tended more than half way round 
Stephen’s-green, and, late as was the 
hour, were still thronging and pressing 
onwards towards the scene of festivity. 
O’Grady, who contrived entirely to 
engross his grace’s attention by many 
bits of the gossip and small-talk of the 
day, did not permit him to remark 
that the viceregal liveries and the 
guard of honour that accompanied us, 
enabled us to cut the line of carriages, 
and, taking precedence of all others, 
arrive at the door at once. Indeed, 
so occupied was the duke with some 
story at the moment, that he was half 
provoked as the door was flung open, 
and the clattering clash of the steps 
interrupted the conversation. 

* Here we are, my lord,” said Phil. 

“ Well, get out, O’Grady. Lead 
on. Don’t forget it is my first visit 
here: and Saat fancy, know the map 
of the country.” 

The hall in which we found our- 
selves, brilliantly lighted and thronged 
with servants, presented a scene of the 
most strange confusion and tumult: 
for, such was the eagerness of the 
guests to get forward, many persons 
were separated from their friends: 
turbaned old ladies called in cracked 
voices for their sons to rescue them, 
and desolate daughters seized dis~ 
tractedly the arm nearest them, and 
implored succour with an accent as 
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agonizing as though on the eve of 
shipwreck. Mothers screamed, fathers 
swore, footmen laughed, and high 
above all came the measured tramp of 
the dancers overhead, while fiddles, 
French horns, and dulcimers scraped 
and blew their worst, as if purposely 
to increase the inextricable and mad- 
dening confusion that prevailed. 

« Sir Peter and Lady Macfarlane !” 
screamed the servant at the top of the 
stairs. 

** Counsellor and Mrs. Blake.” 

« Captain O’Ryan of the rifles.” 

“ Lord Dumboy se 

* Dunboyne, you villain!” 

“ Ay, Lord Dunboyne, and five 
ladies.” 

Such were the announcements that 
preceded us as we wended our way 
slowly on, while I could distinguish 
Mr. Rooney's voice receiving and wel- 
coming his guests, for which purpose 
he used a formula, in part derived 
from the practice of an auction-room. 

“ Walk in, ladies and gentlemen, 
walk in. Whist, tea, dancing, negus, 
and blind-hookey—delighted to see 
you—walk in ;” and so, da capo, only 
varying the ritual when a lord or a 
baronet necessitated a change of title. 

“You're quite right, O'Grady; I 
wouldn't have lost this for a great 
deal,” whispered the duke. 

“‘ Now, my lord, permit me,” said 
Phil. “Hinton and-I will engage 
Mr. Rooney in conversation, while 
your grace can pass on and mix with 
the crowd.” 

*« Walk in, walk in, ladies and—— 
Ah! how are you, captain? This is 
kind of you Mr. Hinton, your 
humble servant Whist, dancing, 
blind-hookey and negus—walk in— 
and, Captain Phil,” added he in a 
whisper, “a bit of supper by-and-by 
below stairs.” 

“TI must tell you an excellent thing, 
Rooney, before I forget it,” said 
O'Grady, turning the host’s attention 
away from the door as he spoke, and 
inventing some imaginary secret for 
the occasion; while I followed his 
grace, who was now so inextricably 
jammed up in the dense mob, that 
any recognition of him would have 
been very difficult, if not actually 
impossible. 

or some time I could perceive that 
the duke’s attention ‘was devoted to 
the conversation about him. Some 
Vor. XIX.—No. 112. 
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half-dozen ladies were carrying on # 
very active and almost acrimonious 
controversy on the subject of dress 
not however with any artistic preten< 
sion of regulating costume or colour, 
not discussing the rejection of an old. 
or the adoption of a new mode, but 
with a much more practical spirit of 
inquiry they were appraising and 
valuing each other's finery, in the 
most sincere and simple way imagi- 
nable. 

‘‘ Seven-and-sixpence a yard, my 
dear ; you'll never get it less, I assure 
you.” ‘ That’s elegant lace, Mrs. 
Mahony; was it run, ma'am?” Mrs. 
Mahony bridled at the suggestion, and. 
replied that, “ though neither her lace 
nor her diamonds were Irish te 
“Six breadths, ma’am, always in the 
skirt,” said a fat, little, dampy woman, 
holding up her satin petticoat in evi-+ 
dence. 

«I say, Hinton, whispered the 
duke, “1 hope they wont end by an 
examination of us. But what the 
deuce is going on here ?” 

This remark was caused by a very 
singular movement in the room. The 
crowd which had succeeded to the 
dancers, and filled the large drawing- 
room from end to end, now fell back 
to either wall, leaving a space of about 
a yard wide down the entire centre of 
the room, as though some perform- 
ance was about to be enacted or some 
procession to march there. 

** What can it be?” said the duke $ 
“some foolery of O'’Grady’s, depend 
upon it; for look at him up there 
talking to the band.” 

As he spoke, the musicians struck 
up the grand march in Blue Beard, 
and Mrs. Paul Rooney appeared in 
the open space, in all the plenitude of 
her charms—a perfect blaze of rouge, 
red feathers, and rubies—marching in 
solemn state. She moved along in 
time to the music, followed by Paul, 
whose cunning eyes twinkled with 
more than a common shrewdness, as 
he peered here and there through the 
crowd. They came straight towards 
where we were standing ; and while 
a whispered murmur ran through the 
room, the various persons around us 
drew back, leaving the duke and 
myself completely isolated. Before 
his grace could recover his conceal 
ment, Mrs. Rooney stood before him. 
The music suddenly ceased ; while the 
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lady, disposing her petticoats as though 
the object were to conceal all the 
company behind her, court’sied down 
to the very floor. 

“ Ah! your grace,” uttered in an 
accent of the most melting tenderness, 
Were the only words she could speak, 
as she bestowed a look of still more 
speaking softness. ‘‘ Ah, did I ever 
hope to see the day when your high- 
ness would honour , 

«* My dear madam,” said the duke, 
as taking her hand with great courtesy, 
pray don’t overwhelm me with obli- 
gations. A _ natural, I hope a 
very pardonable desire, to witness hos- 
pitality I have heard so much of, has 

me to intrude thus uninvited upon 

u. Will you allow me to make Mr. 

ooney’s acquaintance ?” 

« Mrs. Rooney moved gracefully to 
one side, waving her hand with the 
air of a magician about to summon an 
attorney from the earth, when sud- 
denly a change came over his grace’s 
features ; and, as he covered his mouth 
with his handkerchief, it was with the 
greatest difficulty he refrained from 
an open burst of laughter. The 
figure before him was certainly not 
calculated to suggest gravity. Mr. 


Paul Rooney for the first time in his 


life found himself the host of a vice- 
Foy, and, amid the fumes of his wine 
and the excitement of the scene, en- 
tertained some very confused notion of 
certain ceremonies observable on such 
occasions. He had read of curious 
observances in the east, and strange 
forms of etiquette in China, and pro- 
ly, had the Khan of Tartary 
dropped in on the evening in question, 
his memory would have supplied him 
with some hints for his reception ; 
but, with the representative of Bri- 
tannic majesty, before whom he was 
so completely overpowered, he could 
- of, nor decide upon any 
thing. A very misty impression flitted 
h his inind, that ple occa- 

knelt before a lord lieutenant ; 

but whether they did so at certain 
moments, or as a general practice, for 
the life of him he could not tell. 
While, therefore, the dread of omit- 
a customary etiquette weighed 

with him on one hand, the fear of 
ridicule actuated him‘ on the other ; 
thus he advanced into the pre- 
with bent knees and a suppli- 

look eagerly turned towards 


Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. 
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the duke, ready at any moment to 
drop down or stand upright before 
him as the circumstances might war- 
rant. 

Entering at once into the spirit of 
the scene, the duke bowed with the 
most formal courtesy, while he vouch- 
safed to Mr. Rooney some few expres- 
sions of compliment. At the same 
time, drawing Mrs. Rooney’s arm 
within his own, he led her down the 
room, with a grace and dignity of 
manner no one was more master of 
than himself. As for Paul, apparently 
unable to stand upright under the 
increasing load of favours that fortune 
was showering upon his head, he looked 
over his shoulder at Mrs. Rooney, as 
she marched off in triumph, with the 
same exuberant triumph Young used 
to throw into Othello, as he passion- 
ately exclaims— 


** Excellent wench! perdition catch my 
soul, but I do love thee!” 


Not but that, at the very moment in 
question, the object of it was most 
ungratefully oblivious of Mr. Rooney 
and his affection. 

Had Mrs. Paul Rooney been asked 
on the morning after her ball, what 
was her most accurate notion of Elysian 
bliss, she probably would have an- 
swered,—leaning upon a viteroy’s arm 
in her own ball-room, under the en- 
vious stare, and jealous gaze of eight 
hundred assembled guests. Her flushed 
look, her flashing eye, the trembling 
hand with which she waved her fan, 
the proud imperious step, all spoke of 
triumph. In fact, such was the halo 
of reverence, such the reflected bright- 
ness the representative of monarchy 
then bore, she felt it a prouder honour 
to be thus escorted, t if the em- 
peror of all the Russias had deigned 
to grace her mansion with his presence. 
How she loved to run over every ima- 
ginable title she conceived applicable 
to his rank, “ Your Royal Highness,” 
“Your Grace,” “ Your noble Lord- 
ship,” varying and combining them, 
like a child who runs his erring fingers 
over the keys of a piano-forte, and is 
delighted with the efforts of his skill. 

While this kingly scene was thus 
enacting, the ball-room resumed its 
former life and vivacity, This indeed 
was owing to O’Grady: no sooner 
had his scheme succeeded of delivering 
up the duke into the hands of the 
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Rooneys, than he set about restoring 
such a degree of turmoil, tumult, 
noise, and merriment, as, while it 
should amuse his grace, would rescue 
him from the annoyance of being stared 
at by many who never had walked the 
boards with a live viceroy. 

* Isn’t it gloriously done, Hinton ?” 
he whispered in my ear as he passed. 
«* Now lend me your aid, my boy, to 
keep the whole thing moving. Geta 
partner as quick as you can, and let 
us try if we can’t do the honours of 
the house, while the master and mis- 
tress are basking in the sunshine of 
royal favour. 

As he spoke, the band struck up 
“ Haste to the Wedding!” The 
dancers assumed their places. Phil 
himself flying hither and thither, ar- 
ranging, directing, ordering, counter- 
manding, providing partners for per- 
sons he had never seen before, and 
introducing individuals of whose very 
names he was ignorant. 


Chapter X—A Finale to an Evening. 
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“Push along, Hinton,” said he; 
* only set them going—speak to every 
one—half the men in the room answer 
to the name of’ ‘ Bob,’ and all the 
young ladies are ‘ Miss Magees.’ Go 
it, my boy; this is a great night for 
Ireland.” 

This happy land, indeed, which, 
like a vast powder-magazine, only 
wants but the smallest spark to ignite 
it, is always prepared for an explosion 
of fun. No sooner then did O’Grady, 
taking out the fattest woman in the 
room, proceed to lead her down the 
middle to the liveliest imaginable 
country-dance, than at once the con- 
tagious spirit flew through the room, 
and dancers pressed in from every side. 
Champagne served round in abun- 
dance, added to the excitement; and, 
as eight-and-thirty couple made the 
floor vibrate beneath them, such @ 
scene of noise, laughter, uproar, and 
merriment ensued, as it were difficult 
to conceive or describe. 


CHAPTER X.——A FINALE TO AN EVENING. 


A satt, like a battle, has its critical 
moment: that one short and subtle 
point, on which its trembling fate 
would seem to hesitate, ere it incline 
to this side or that. ‘In both, such 
is the. time for generalship to display 
itself: and of this my friend O’Grady 
seemed well aware; for, calling up 
his reserve for an attack in force, he 
ordered strong negus for the band; 
and ere many minutes, the increased 
vigour of the instruments attested that 
the order had been attended to. 

“« Right and left !” “ Hands across !” 
** Here we are!” “ This way, Peter |” 
* Ah! captain, you're a droll cray- 
ture!” Move along, alderman!” 
« That negus is mighty strong!” “The 
Lord grant the house is—— !” 

Such and such like phrases broke 
around me, as, under the orders of 
the irresistible Phil, I shuffled down 
the middle with a dumpy little school- 
girl, with red hair and red shoes; 
which, added to her capering motion, 
gave her a most unhappy resemblance 
to acork fairy. 

“You are a trump, Jack,” said 
Phil. “Never give in. I never was 
in such spirits in my life. ‘Two bottles 
of cham e under my belt, and a 
check for hundred Paul has just 


iven me without-a scrape of my pen ; 
it might have been five, if I had only 
had presence of mind.” 

“Where is Miss Bellew all this 
time ?” inquired I. 

*T only saw her for a moment; she 
looks saucy, and won't dance.” 

My pride somewhat stimulated by a 
fact which I could not help interpretin 
in Miss Bellew’s favour, I Tretit hPa 
the rooms in search of her, and at 
length discovered her in a boudoir, 
where a whist-party were assembled. 
She was sitting upon a sofa, beside a 
tall, venerable-looking old man, to 
whom she was listening with a sem- 
blance of the greatest attention as I 
entered. I had some time to observe 
her, and could not help feeling struck 
ae much handsomer she was than I 

ad formerly supposed. Her figure, 
slightly above the middle died” aad 
most graceful in all its proportions, 
was, perhaps, a little too much dis- 

osed to embonpoint ; the character of 

er features, however, seemed to suit, 
if not actually to require as much. 
Her eyes of deep blue, set well beneath 
her brow, had a look of intensity in 
them that evidenced thought ; but the 
other features relieved by their grace- 
ful softness this strong expression, and 
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a nose short and slightly, very slightly 
retroussé, with a mouth, the very per- 
fection of eloquent and winning soft- 
ness, made ample amends to those who 
prefer charms purely feminine to beauty 
of a severer character. Her hair, too, 
was of that deep auburn through which 
a golden light seems for ever playing ; 
and this, contrary to the taste of the 
day, she wore simply braided upon her 
temple and cheeks, marking the oval 
contour of her face, and displaying, by 
this graceful coquetry, the perfect 
chiselling of her features. Let me 
add to this, that her voice was low 
and soft in all its tones; and, if the 
provincialism with which she spoke did 
at first offend my ear, I learned after- 
wards to think that the breathing into- 
nations of the west lent a charm of 
their own to all she said, deepening 
the pathos of a simple story, or height- 
ening the drollery of a merry one. 
Yes, laugh if you will, ye high-bred 
and high-born denizens of a richer 
sphere, whose ears, attuned to the 
rhythm of Metastasio, softly borne on 
the strains of Donizetti, can scarce 
pardon the intrusion of your native 
tongue in the every-day concerns of 
life—smile if it so please ye ; but from 
the lips of a lovely woman, a little, a 
very little of the brogue is most seduc- 
tive. Whether the subject be grave 
or gay, whether mirth or melancholy 
be the mood, like the varnish upon a 
icture, it brings out all the colour 
into strong effect, brightening the 
lights, and deepening the shadows ; 
and then, somehow, there is an air 
of naiveté, a tone of simplicity about 
it, that appeals equally to your heart 
as your hearing. 
eeing that the conversation in which 
she was engaged seemed to engross her 
entire attention, I was about to retire 
without addressing her, when suddenly 
she turned round, and her eyes met 
mine: I accordingly came forward, and, 
after a few of the common-place civili- 
ties of the moment, asked her to dance. 

«Pray excuse me, Mr. Hinton, I 
have declined already several times. 
I have been fortunate enough to meet 
with a very old and dear friend of my 
father——_” 

** Who is much too attached to his 
daughter, to permit her to waste an 
entire evening upon him. No, sir, if 

ou will allow me, I will resign Miss 
Bellew to your care,” 


Jack Hinton, the Guardsman, 
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She said something in a low voice, 
to which he muttered in reply: the 
only words which I could catch—* No, 
no; very different, indeed—this is a 
most proper person”—seemed, as they 
were accompanied by a smile of much 
kindness, in some way to concern me ; 
and the next moment Miss Bellew took 
my arm and accompanied me to the 
ball-room, 

As I passed the sofa where the duke 
and Mrs. Rooney were still seated, his 
grace nodded familiarly to me, with a 
gesture of approval; while Mrs. Paul 
clasped both her hands before her with 
a movement of ecstacy, and seemed as 
if about to bestow upon us a maternal 
blessing. Fearful of incurring a scene, 
Miss Bellew hastened on, and, as her 
arm trembled within mine, I could 
perceive how deeply the ridicule of 
her friend’s position wounded her own 
pride. Meanwhile, I could just catch 
the tones of Mrs. Rooney's voice, ex- 
plaining to the duke Miss Bellew’s 
pedigree. ‘* One of the oldest families 
of the land, your grace; came over 
with Romulus and Remus; and, if it 
were not for Oliver Cromwell and the 
Danes”—the confounded fiddles lost 
the rest, and I was left in the dark, to 
guess what these strange allies had 
inflicted upon the Bellew family. The 
dancing now began, and only between 
the intervals of the cotillon had I an 
caeceety, of conversing with my 
partner. Few and brief as these oc- 
casions were, I was delighted to find in 
her a tone and manner quite different 
from any thing I had ever met before. 
Although having seen scarcely any 
thing of the world, her knowledge of 
character seemed an instinct, and her 
ro appreciation of the ludicrous 

eatures of many of the company was 
accompanied by a naive expression, 
and at the same time a witty terse- 
ness of phrase, that showed me how 
much real intelligence lay beneath that 
laughing look. Unlike my fair cousin, 
Lady Julia, her raillery never wounded 
—hers were the fanciful combinations 
which a vivid and sparkling imagina- 
tion conjures up, but never the barbed 
and bitter arrows of sarcasm. Catching 
up in a second any passing absurdity, 
she could laugh at the scene, yet seem 
to spare the actor. Julia, on the con- 
trary, with what the French call 
Tesprit moqueur, never felt that her 
wit had hit its mark till she saw her 
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victim writhing and quivering beneath 
her. 

There is always something in being 
the partner of the belle of a ball-room. 
The little bit of envy and jealousy, 
whose limit is to be the duration of a 
waltz or quadrille, has somehow its 
feeling of pleasure. There is a reflec- 
tive flattery in the thought of a fancied 
preference, that raises one in his own 
esteem; and, as the muttered com- 
= and half-spoken praises of the 

y-standers fall upon your ears, you 
seem to feel that you are a kind of 
shareholder in the company, and ought 
to retire from business with your por- 
tion of the profits. Such, I know, 
were some of my feelings at the period 
in question; and, as I pulled up my 
stock and adjusted my sash, I looked 
upon the crowd about me with a 
sense of considerable self-satisfaction, 
and began really for the first time to 
enjoy myself. 

Scarcely was the dance concluded, 
when a general movement was per- 
ceptible towards the door, and the 
word “supper,” repeated from voice 
to voice, announced that the merriest 
hour in Irish life had sounded. De- 
lighted to have Miss Bellew for my 
companion, I edged my way into the 


mass, and was ‘borne along on the 


current, The view from the top of 
the staircase was sufficiently amusing : 
a waving mass of feathers of every 
shape and hue,.a crowd of spangled 
turbans, bald and powdered heads, 
seemed wedged inextricably together, 
_swaying backwards and forwards with 
one impulse, as the crowd at the door 
of the supper-room advanced or re- 
ceded. The crash of plates and knives, 
the jingling of glasses, the popping of 
champagne corks, told that the attack 
had begun, had not even the eager 
faces of those nearer the door indicated 
asmuch, Nulli oculi retrorsum seemed 
the motto of the day, save when some 
anxious mother would turn a backward 
and uneasy glance towards the stair- 
case, where her daughter, preferring a 
lieutenant to a lobster, was listenmg 
with elated look to his tale of love and 
glory. “ Eliza, my dear, sit next me.” 
« Anna, my love, come down here.” 
These brief commands, significantly as 
they were uttered, would be lost to 
those for whom intended, and only 
serve to amuse the by-standers, and 
awaken them to a quicker perception 
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of the passing flirtation. Some philo- 
sopher has gravely remarked, that the 
critical moments of our life are the 
transitions from one stage or state of 
our “existence to another; and that 
our fate for the future depends in a 
great measure upon those hours in 
which we emerge from infancy to boy- 
hood, from boyhood to manhood, from 
manhood to maturer years. Perhaps 
the arguments of time might be ap- 
plied to place, and we might thus be 
enabled to show how a staircase is the 
most dangerous portion of a building ; 
I speak not here of the insecurity of 
the architecture, nor, indeed, of any 
staircase whose well-tempered light 
shines down at noon-day through the 
aye foliage of a conservatory,— 
ut of the same place, a blaze of 
lamp-light, about two in the morning, 
crowded, crammed, and creaking by 
an anxious and elated throng pressing 
towards a. supper-room. hether it 
is the supper or the squeeze, the odour 
of balmy lips, or the savoury smell of 
roast ducks—whether it be the ap- 
proach to silk tresses, or sillery mous.. 
seux—whatever the provocation, I 
cannot explain it; but the fact is so: 
one is tremendously given in such a 
place, at such a time, to the most 
barefaced and palpable flirtation. So 
strongly do I feel this point, that, 
were I a lawgiver, I would never 
award damages for a breach of con- 
tract, where the promise was made on 
a staircase. 

As for me, my acquaintance with 
Miss Bellew was not of more than an 
hour’s standing: during that time we 
had contrived to discuss the ball-room, 
its guests, its lights, its decorations, 
the music, the dancers—in a word, 
all the common-places of an evening 

ty; thence we wandered on to 

ublin, society in general, to Ireland, 
and Irish habits, and Irish tastes ; 
quizzed each other a little about our 
respective peculiarities, and had just 
begun to discuss the distinctive fea- 
tures which characterise the softer 
emotions in the two nations, when the 
announcement of supper brought us 
on the staircase. Apropos, or mal 
apropos, this turn of our conversation, 
let the reader decide by what I have 
already stated: so it was, however, 
and in a little nook of the landing I 
found myself with my fair companion’s 
arm pressed closely to my side, en« 
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in a warm controversy on the 
trite subject of English coldness of 
manner. Advocating my country, I 
deemed that no more fitting defence 
could be entered, than by evidencing 
in myself the utter absence of the 
frigidity imputed. Champagne did 
something for me; Louisa’s bright 
eyes assisted; but the staircase, the 
confounded staircase, crowned all. In 
fact, the undisguised openness of Miss 
Bellew’s manner, the fearless simplicity 
with which she had ventured upon 
topics, a hardened coquette would not 
dare to touch upon, led me into the 
common error of imputing to flir- 
tation, what was only due to the un- 
tarnished freshness of happy girlhood. 
Finding my advances well received, 
I began to feel not a little proud of 
my success, and disposed to plume 
myself upon the charm of my elo- 
uence, when, as I concluded a high- 
own and inflated phrase of senti- 
mental absurdity, she suddenly turned 
round, fixed her bright eyes 7 me, 
and burst out into a fit of laughter. 
There, there; pray, don’t try that: 
no one but an Irishman ever succeeds 
in blarney. It is our national dish, 


and can never be seasoned by a 
stranger.” 
This pull up, for such it most effec- 


tually was, completely unmanned me. 
I tried to stammer out an explana- 
tion, endeavoured to laugh, coughed, 
blundered, and broke down; while, 
merciless in her triumph, she only 
laughed the more, and seemed to en- 
joy my confusion. 

With such a failure hanging over 
me, I felt happy when we reached the 
supper-room ; and the crash, din, and 
confusion about us once more broke 
in upon our conversation. It requires 
far less nerve for the dismounted 
jockey, whose gay jacket has been 
rolled in the mud of a race-course, 
resuming his saddle, to ride in amid 
the jeers and scoffs of ten thousand 
spectators, than for the gallant who 
has blundered in the full tide of a 
flirtation, to recover his lost posi- 
tion, and sustain the current of his 
courtship, The sarcasm of our sex 
is severe enough, heaven knows; but 
no raillery, no ridicule, cuts half so 

or half so deep as the bright 
twinkle of a pretty girl’s eye, when, 
detecting some exhibition of drama- 


tized passion, some false glitter of 
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placket sentiment, she exchanges 
er look of gratified attention, for the 
merry mockery of a hearty laugh: no 
tact, no savoir faire, no knowledge of 
the world, no old soldierism, that ever 
I heard of, was proof against this, 
To go back is bad; to stand still, 
worse; to go on, impossible. The 
best—for I believe it is the only thing 
to do—is, to turn approver on your 
own misdeeds, and join in the laughter 
against yourself. Now this requires 
no common self-mastery, and an aplomb 
few young gentlemen under twenty 
possess, hence both my failure and its 
punishment. 

That staircase which, but a moment 
before, I wished might be as long as a 
journey to Jerusalem, I now escaped 
from with thankfulness. Concealing 
my discomfiture as well as I was able, 
I bustled about, and finally secured a 
place for my companion at one of the 
side tables. We were too far from 
the head of the table, but the clear 
ringing of his grace’s laughter in- 
formed me of his vicinity, and, as I 
saw Miss Bellew shrank from) ap- 
proaching that part of the room, I 
surrendered my curiosity to the far 
more grateful task of cultivating her 
acquaintance. 

All the ardour of my attentions— 
and I had resumed them with nearly 
as much warmth, although less risk of 
discomfiture, for I began to feel what 
before I had only professed—all the 
pre-occupation of my mind, could not 
prevent my hearing high above the 
crash and clatter of the tables the rich 
roundness of Mrs. Rooney's brogue, 
as she recounted to the duke some 
interesting trait of the O’Toole family, 
or adverted to some classical era in 
Irish history, when, possibly, Meceenas 
was mayor of Cork, or Diogenes an 
alderman of Skinner's-alley. 

“Ah! my dear!—the lord forgive 
me, I mean your grace.” 

“I shall never forgive you, Mrs. 
Rooney, if you change the epithet.” 

** Ah! your grace’s worship, them 
was fine times ; and the husband of an 
O'Toole, in them days, spent more of 
his time harreying the country with 
his troops at his back, than driving 
about in an old gig full of writs and 
latitats, with a process-server beside 
him.” 

Had Mr. Rooney, who at that 
moment was carving a hare in total 
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ignorance of his wife's sarcasm, only 
heard the speech, the chances are ten 
to one he would have figured in a steel 
breast-plate and an iron head-piece 
before the week was over. I was 
unable to hear more of the conversa- 
tion, notwithstanding my great wish 
to do so, as a movement of those next 
the door implied that a large instal- 
ment of the guests who had not supped, 
would wait no longer ; but were about 
to make what Mr. Rooney called a 
forcible entry on a summary process, 
and eject the tenant in possession. 

We accordingly rose, and all (save 
the party around the viceroy) along 
with us, once more to visit the ball- 
room, where already dancing had 
begun. While I was eagerly endea- 
vouring to persuade Miss Bellew that 
there was no cause or just impediment 
to prevent her dancing the next set 
with me, Lord Dudley de Vere lounged 
affectedly forward, and mumbled out 
some broken indistinct phrases, in 
which the word da—ance was alone 
audible. Miss Bellew coloured slightly, 
turned her eyes towards me, court’sied, 
took his arm, and the next moment 
was lost amid the crowd. 

I am not aware of any readier 
method of forming a notion of the 
perpetual motion, than watching the 
performance of Sir Roger de Coverly 
at an evening party in Dublin. It 
seems to be a point of honour never to 
give in; and thus the same compli- 
cated figures, the same mystic move- 
ments that you see in the beginning, 
continue to succeed each other in a 
never-ending series. You endeavour 
in vain to detect the plan, to unravel 
the tangled web of this strange cere- 
mony ; but somehow it would seem as 
if the whole thing was completely dis- 
cretionary with the dancers, there 
being only one point of agreement 
among them, which is, when ever 
blown and out of breath, to join ina 
vigorous hands-round ; and, the mo- 
tion being confined to a shuffling of 
the feet and a shaking of the elbows, 
little fatigue is incurred. To this 
succeeds a capering, forward move- 
ment of a gentleman, which seemingly 
magnetizes an opposite lady to a simi- 
lar exhibition: then after seizing each 
other rapturously by the hands, they 
separate to run the gauntlet in and out 
down the whole line of dancers, to 


meet at the bottom, when, apparently 
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reconciled, they onee more embrace. 
What follows, the devil himself may 
tell. As for me, I heard only laugh~ 
ing, tittering, now and then a slight 
scream, and a cry of “ behave, 6 
Murphy!” &c.; but the movements 
themselves were conic sections to mes 
and I closed my eyes as I sat alone in 
my corner, and courted sleep as a 
short oblivion to the scene. Unfortu- 
nately I succeeded; for, wild and 
singular as the gestures, the looks, and 
the voices were before, they now be- 
came to my dreaming senses something 
too terrible. I thought myself in the 
centre of some hobgoblin orgie, where: 
demons, male and female, were pers 
forming their fantastic antics around 
me, grinning hideously, and uttering 
cries of menacing import. Tam-o'« 
Shanter’s vision was a respectable tea. 
party of Glasgow matrons, compared 
to my imaginings; for, so distorted 
were the pictures of my brain, that 
the leader of the band, a peaceable. 
looking old man in shorts and spees 
tacles, seemed to me like a grim-visaged 
imp, who flourished his tail across the 
strings of his instrument in lieu of a 
bow. 

I must confess that the dancers, 
without any wish on my part to des 
tract from their efforts, had not the 
entire merit of this transmutation. 
Fatigue, for the hour was late, on 
at being robbed of my partner, d 
to the heat and the crowd, had all 
their share in the mystification. Bes 
sides, if I must confess it, Mre 
Rooney's champagne was strong. My 
friend O'Grady, however, seemed but 
little of my opinion; for, like the 
master-spirit of the scene, he seemed 
to direct every movement, and dictate 
every change—no touch of fatigue, ne 
semblance of exhaustion about him. 
On the contrary, as the hour grew 
later, and the ~ grey of morni 
began to mingle with the glare of 
wax-lights, the vigour of his perfors 
mance only increased, and several new 
steps were displayed, which, like a 
pene general, he seemed to have 

ept in reserve for the end of the 
engagement. And what a sad thing 
is a ball as it draws towards the close! 
What an emblem of life at a similar 
period! How much freshness has 
faded ! how much of beauty has passed 
away! how many illusions are dissi~ 


pated! how many dreams, the 
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light and chalk floors have called into 
life, fly like spirits with the first beam 
of sun-light! The eye of proud 
bearing is humbled now! the cheek, 
whose downy softness no painter could 
have copied, looks pale, and wan, and 

1 : the beaming looks, the 
graceful bearing, the elastic step, 
where are they? Only to be found 
where youth—bright, joyous, and 
elastic youth—unites itself to beauty. 

Such were my thoughts as the 
dancers flew past—and many whom I 
had remarked at the beginning of the 
evening as handsome and attractive, 
seemed now without a trace of either— 
when suddenly Louisa Bellew came by, 
her step as light, her every gesture as 
graceful, her cheek as blooming, and 
her liquid eye as deeply beaming as 
when first Isaw her. The excitement 
of the dance had slightly flushed her 
face, and heightened the expression 
its ever-varying emotions lent it. 

Handsome as I before had thought 
her, there was a look of pride about 
her now that made her lovely to my 
eyes. As I continued to gaze after 
her, I did not perceive for some time 
that the guests were rapidly taking 
their leave, and already the rooms 
were greatly thinned. Every moment 
now, however, bore evidence of the 
fact: the unceasing roll of carriages 
to the door, the clank of the steps, 
the reiterated cry to drive on, followed 
by the call for the next carriage, all 
betokened departure. Now and then, 
too, some cloaked and hooded figure 
would appear at the door of the draw- 
ing-room, peering anxiously about for 
a daughter, a sister, or a friend, who 
still lingered in the dance, averring it 
«*was impossible to go, that she was 
engaged for another set.” The discon- 
solate gestures, the impatient menaces 
of the shawled spectres—for, in truth, 
they seemed like creatures of another 
world come back to look upon the 
life they left—are of no avail: the 
seductions of the “ major” are stronger 
than the frowns of mamma, and though 
a rowing may come in the morning, 
she is resolved to have a reel at 
night. 

An increased noise and tumult below 
stairs at the same moment informed 
me that the supper-party were at length 
about to separate. I started up at 
once, wishing to see Miss Bellew again 


ere I took my leave, when O'Grady 
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seized me by the arm and hurried me 
away. “Come along, Hinton: not a 
moment to lose; the duke is going.” 

«* Wait an instant,” said I, “ 1 wish 
to speak to——” 

* Another time, my dear fellow ; 
another time. The duke is delighted 
with the Rooneys, and we are going 
to have Paul knighted !” 

With these words he dragged me 
along, dashing down the stairs like a 
madman. As we reached the door of 
the dining-room we found his grace, 
who, with one hand on Lord Dudley’s 
shoulder, was endeavouring to steady 
himself by the other. 

“T say, O’Grady, is that you? 
Very powerful burgundy, this—— 
It’s not possible it can be morning !” 

“ Yes, your grace, half-past seven 
o'clock.” 

* Indeed; upon my word, your 
friends are very charming people. 
What did you say about knighting 
some one? Oh! I remember: Mr. 
Rooney, wasn’t it? Of course, no- 
thing could be better!” 

“Come, Hinton, have you got a 
sword?” said O’Grady ; “ I’ve mislaid 
mine somehow. ‘There, that ’ill do. 
Let us try and find Paul now.” 

Into the supper-room we rushed : 
but what a change was there! The 
brilliant tables, resplendent with gold 
plate, candelabras, and flowers, were 
now despoiled and dismantled. On the 
floor, among broken glasses, cracked 
decanters, pyramids of jelly, and 
pagodas of blanc mange, lay scattered 
in every attitude the sleeping figures 
of the late guests. Mrs. Rooney alone 
maintained her position, seated in a 
large chair, her eyes closed, a smile 
of Elysian happiness playing upon her 
lips. Her right arm hung gracefully 
over the side of the chair, where lately 
his grace had kissed her hand at part- 
ing: overcome, in all probability, by 
the more than human happiness of 
such a moment, she had sunk into 
slumber, and was murmuring in her 
dreams such short and broken phrases 
as the following :—“ Ah! happy day 
—— What will Mrs. Tait say? 
The lord mayor, indeed ! Oh! my 
poor head: 1 hope it won’t be turned 
——RHoly Agatha, pray for us! your 
grace, pray for us! Isn’t he a beau- 
tiful man? hasn’t he the darling white 
teeth ?” 

“ Where's Paul?” said O'Grady, 
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“where's Paul, Mrs. Rooney?” as he 
jogged her rather rudely by the arm. 

“ Ah! who cares for Paul ?” said 
she, still sleeping : « don’t be bothering 
me about the like of him.” 

“Egad! this is conjugal, at any 
rate,” said Phil. 

«“T have him!’ cried J, “here he 
is!” as I stumbled over a short, thick 
figure, who was propped up in a corner 
of the room. ‘There he sat, his head 
sunk upon his bosom, his hands list- 
lessly resting on the floor. A large 
jug stood beside him, in the concoction 
of whose contents he appeared to have 
spent the last moments of his waking 
state. We shook him and called him 
by his name, but to no purpose; and, 
as we lifted up his head, we burst out 
a-laughing at the droll expression of 
his face; for he had fallen asleep in 
the act of squeezing a lemon in his 
teeth, the half of which not only re- 
mained there still, but imparted to his 
features the twisted and contorted ex- 
pression that act suggests. 

“Are you coming, 
cried the duke impatiently. 

“ Yes, my lord,” cried Phil, as he 
rushed towards the door. “ This 
is too bad, Hinton: that confounded 
fellow could not possibly be moved ; 
I'll try and carry him.” As he spoke, 
he hurried back towards the sleeping 
figure of Mr. Rooney, while I made 
towards the duke. 

As Lord Dudley had gone to order 
up the carriages, his grace was stand- 
ing alone at the foot of the stairs, 
leaning his back against the bannisters, 
his eyes opening and shutting alter- 
nately as his head nodded every now 
and then forward, overcome by sleep 
and the wine he had drunk. Exactly 
in front of him, but crouching in the 
attitude of an Indian monster, sat 
Corny Delany. Tokeep himself from 
the cold, he had wrapped himself up 
in his master’s cloak, and the only part 
of his face perceptible was the little 
wrinkled forehead, and the malicious- 
looking fiery eyes beneath it, firmly 
fixed on the duke’s countenance. 

“Give me your sword,” said his 
grace, turning to me, in a tone half 
sleeping, half commanding ; “ give me 
your sword, sir.” 

Drawing it from the scabbard, I 
presented it respectfully. 

* Stand a little on one side, Hinton. 


Where ishe? Ah! quiteright, Kneel 


O’Grady ?” 
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down, sir: kneel down, I say!” These 
words, addressed to Corny, produced 
no other movement in him than a slight 
change in his attitude, to enable him 
to extend his expanded hand above his 
eyes, and takeaclearer view of the duke. 

“Does he hear me, Hinton? Do 
you hear me, sir?” 

** Do you hear his grace?” said I, 
endeavouring with a sharp kick of my 
foot to assist his perceptions. 

“To be sure I hear him,” said 
Corny ; “ why wouldn’t I hear him.” 

«* Kneel down then,” said I. 

“ Devil a bit of me’ll kneel down. 
Don’t I know what he’s after well 
enough? Ach ma bocklish! Sorrow 
else he ever does nor make fun of 
people.” 

‘“‘ Kneel down, sir!” said his graces 
in an accent there was no refusing to 
obey. What is your name ?” 

“ O murther! O heavenly Joseph !” 
cried Corny, as I hurled him down 
upon his knees, “ that I'd ever lived to 
see the day !” 

« What is his d 
the duke passionately. 

* Corny, your'grace, Corny Delany.” 

There, that'll do,” as with a hearty 
slap of the sword, not on his shoulder, 
but on his bullet head, he cried out, 
“ Rise, Sir Corny Delany !” 

‘Och, the devil a one of me will 
ever get up out of this same spot. O 
wirra, wirra! how will I ever show 
myself again after this disgrace ?”” 

Leaving Corny to his lamentations, 
the duke walked towards the door. 
Here above a hundred people were 
now assembled, their curiosity excited 
in no small degree by a picket of light 
dragoons, who occupied the middle of 
the street, and were lying upon the 
ground, or leaning on their saddles, in 
all the wearied attitudes of a night- 
watch. In fact, the duke had forgotten 
to dismiss his guard of honour, who had 
accompanied him to the theatre, and 
who thus had spent the dark hours of 
the night keeping watch and ward over 
the proud dwelling of the Rooneys. 
A dark frown settled on the duke’s 
features as he perceived the mistake, 
and muttered between his teeth, “how 
they will talk of this in England!” 
The next moment, bursting into a 
hearty fit of laughter, he stepped into 
the carriage, and, amid a loud cheer 
from the mob, by whom he was re- 


cognised, drove rapidly away. | 


d name?” said 
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Seated beside his grace, I saw nos 
thing more of O’Grady, whose efforts 
to ennoble the worthy attorney only ex- 

d him to the risk of a black eye; 
or no sooner did Paul perceive that 
he was undergoing rough treatment, 
than he immediately resisted, and gave 
open battle. 
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O'Grady accordingly left him, to 
seek his home on foot, followed by 
Corny, whose cries and heart-rending 
exclamations induced a considefable 
crowd of well-disposed citizens to ac- 
company them to the Castle gate; and 
thus ended the great Rooney ball. 


CHAPTER XI.,——A NEGOCIATION, 


From what I have already stated, it 
may be inferred that my acquaintance 
with the Rooneys was begun under 
favourable auspices: indeed, from the 
evening of the ball the house was 
open to me at all hours, and, as the 
hour of luncheon was known to every 
lounger about town, by dropping in 
about three o'clock one was sure to 
hear all the chit-chat and gossip of 
the day. All the dinners and duels 
of the capital, all its rows and run- 
away matches were there discussed, 
while future parties of pleasure were 
planned and decided on, the Rooney 
equipages, horses, servants, and cellar 
being looked upon as common pro- 
perty, the appropriation of which was 
to be determined on by a vote of 


the majority. At all these domestic 
parliaments O'Grady played a pro- 


minent part ; he was the speaker and 
the whipper-in ; he led for both the 
pewenent and the opposition; in 
act, since the ever-memorable visit 
of the viceroy his power in the house 
was absolute. How completely they 
obeyed, and how implicitly they fol- 
lowed him, may be guessed, when 
I say that he even persuaded Mrs. 
Rooney herself not only to abstain 
from all triumph on the subject of 
their illustrious guest, but actually 
to maintain a kind of diplomatic 
silence on the subject ; so that many 
simple-minded people began to sus- 
pect his grace had never been there 
at all, and that poor Mrs. Rooney, 
having detected the imposition, pru- 
dently held her tongue, and said 
nothing about the matter. 

As this influence might strike my 
reader as somewhat difficult in its ex- 
ercise, and also as it presents a fair 
specimen of my friend’s ingenuity, I 
eannot forbear mentioning the secret 
of its success. 

_ When the duke awoke late in the 
afternoon that followed Mrs, Rooney's 


ball, his first impression was one bor, 
dering on irritation with O’Grady. 
His quick-sightedness enabled him at 
once to see how completely he had 
fallen into the trap of his worthy aide- 
de-camp; and although he had con- 
fessedly spent a very pleasant evening 
and laughed a very great deal, now 
that all was over, he would have pre- 
ferred if the whole affair could be 
quietly consigned to oblivion, or only 
remembered as a good joke for after 
dinner. The scandal and the eclat it 
must cause in the capital annoyed him 
considerably, and he knew that before 
a day passed over, the incident of the 
guard of honour lying in bivouac around 
their horses, would furnish matter for 
every caricature-shop in the capital. 
Ordering O’Grady to his presence, 
and with a severity of manner in a great 
degree assumed, he directed him to 
remedy, as far as might be, the con- 
sequences of this blunder, and either 
contrive to give a totally different ver- 
sion of the occurrence, or else by ori- 
ginating some new subject of scandal 
to eclipse the memory of this unfor- 
tunate evening. 

O'Grady promised and pledged him- 
self to every thing; vowed that he 
would give such a turn to the affair 
that nobody would ever believe a word 
of the story; assured the duke (God 
forgive him) that, however ridiculous 
the Rooneys at night, by day they were 
models of discretion; and at length 
took his leave to put his scheme into 
execution, heartily glad to discover 
that his grace had forgotten all about 
Corny and the knighthood, the recol- 
lection of which might have been at- 
— with very grave results to him- 
self. 

So much for his interview with the 
duke. Now for his diplomacy with 
Mrs. Rooney! It was about five 
aclock on the following day when 
O'Grady cantered up to the door; 
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giving his horse to the groom, he dashed 
boldly up stairs, passed through the 
ante-chamber and the drawing room 
and, tapping gently at the door of a 
little boudoir, opened it at the same 
moment and presented himself before 
Mrs. Paul. 

That amiable lady, reclining 2 la 
Princess O’ Toole, was gracefully dis- 
posed on a small sofa, regarding, with 
fixed attention, a little plaster bust of 
his grace which, with considerable taste 
and propriety, was dressed iu a blue 
coat and bright buttons, with a star on 
the breast, a bit of sky-blue satin re- 
presenting the ribbon of the bath; 
nothing was forgotten, and a faint at- 
tempt was even made to represent the 
colouring of the viceregal nose, which 
I am bound to confess was not flattered 
in the model. 

“ Ah! captain, is it you?” said Mrs. 
Paul, with a kind of languishing con- 
descension very different from her 
ordinary reception of a castle aide- 
de-camp. ‘ How is his grace this 
morning ?” 

Drawing his chair beside her, Phil 
proceeded to reply to her questions, 
and assure her, whatever her admi- 
ration for the duke, the feeling was 
perfectly mutual. ‘“ Egad,” said he, 


“the thing may turn out very ill for 


me when the duchess finds out that it 
was all my doing. Speaking in con- 
fidence to you, my dear Mrs. Paul, 1 
may confess that enhow without ex- 
ception she is the most kind, amiable, 
excellent soul breathing, yet she has 
one fault . We allhave our faults.” 

* Ah!” sighed Mrs. Rooney as she 
threw down her eyes as though to say, 
that’s very true, but you will not catch 
me telling what mine is. 

* As I was observing, there never 
was a more estimable being, save in 
this one respect——~-. You guess it: 
I see you do.” 

‘«* Ah! the creature, she drinks!” 

The captain found it not a little 
difficult to repress a burst of laughter 
at Mrs. Rooney’s suggestion. He 
did so, however, and proceeded :— 
“* No, my dear madam, you mistake: 
jealousy is her failing, and when I tell 

ou this, and when I add, that un- 

appily for her the events of last night 
may only afford but too much cause, 
you will comprehend the embarrass+ 
mment of my present position.” 

Having said thus much he walked 
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the room for several minutes as if sunk 
in meditation, while he left Mrs, 
Rooney to ruminate over an announce- 
ment, the bare possibility of which was 
ecstacy itself. To be the rival of a 
peeress ; that peeress a duchess; that 
duchess the lady of the viceroy! These 
were high thoughts indeed. What 
would Mrs, Riley say now? How 
would the Maloneys look 2 
Wouldn’t Father Glynn be proud to 
meet her at the door of Liffey-street 
chapel in full pontificals as she drove 
up, who knows but with a guard of 
honour beside her. Running on in this 
way, she had actually got so far as to 
be discussing with herself what was to 
be done with Paul ; not that her allegi- 
ance was shaken towards that excellent 
individual—not a single unworthy 
thought crossed her mind ; far from it, 
poor Mrs. Rooney was purity itself; 
she merely dreamt of those outward 
manifestations of the viceroy’s prefer. 
ence, which were to procure for her 
consideration in the world, a position 
in society, and those attentions from 
the hands of the great and the titled, 
which she esteemed at higher price 
than the real gifts of health, wealth, 
and beauty, so bounteously bestowed 
upon her by Providence. 

She had come then to that difficult 
point in her mind as to what was to 
be done with Paul: what peculiar 
course of training could he be sub, 
mitted to, to make him more present, 
able in the world; how were they to 
break him off whiskey and water and 
small jokes? Ah! thought she, it’s 
very hard to make areal gentleman 
out of such materials as grog and drab 
gaiters, when suddenly O’Grady wiping 
his forehead with his handkerchief, and 
then flourishing it theatrically in the 
air, exclaimed— 

“Yes, Mrs. Rooney, every thin 
depends on you. His grace’s visit 1 
have just been with him talking the 
whole thing over—must be kept a pro- 
found secret. If it ever reach the ears 
of the duchess we are ruined and un- 
done.” 

Here was a total overthrow to all 
Mrs. Paul’s speculations. Here was 
a beautiful castle uprooted from its 
very foundation: all her triumph, all 
her vaunted superiority over her city 
acquaintance was vanishing like a mi 
rage before her, What was the usq 
of his coming after all? what was 
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the good of it, if not to be spoken of, 


if not talked over at tea, written of in 
notes, discussed at dinner, and dis- 
played in the morning papers? Al- 
ready was her brow contracted, and a 
slight flush of her cheek showed the 
wily captain that resistance was in pre- 
paration. 

“I know, my dear Mrs. Paul, how 

atifying it would be for even the 

ighest of the land to speak of his 
grace’s condescension in such terms as 
ou might speak ; but then, after all, 
ow very fleeting such a triumph! 
Many would shrug their shoulders, 
and not believe the story. Some of 
those who believed, would endeavour 
to account for it as a joke : one of those 
odd wild fancies the duke is ever so 
fond of ”—here she reddened deeply. 
© In fact, the malevolence and the 
envy of the world will give a thousand 
turns to the circumstance ;_ besides 
that, after all, they would seem to have 
some reason on their side; for the 
publicity of the affair must for ever 
prevent a repetition of the visit : 
whereas, on the other side, by a little 
discretion, by guarding ‘our own se- 
eret”—here Phil looked knowingly in 
her eyes, as though to say they had one 
— not only will the duke be delighted 
to continue his intimacy, but from the 
absence of all mention of the matter, 
all display on the subject, the world 
will be ten times more disposed to give 
credence to the fact than if it were 
agraphed in every newspaper in the 
ingdom.” 

This was hitting the nail on the 
head with a vengeance. Here was a 
picture; here a vision of happiness ! 
Only to think of the duke dropping in, 
as a body might say, to take his bit of 
dinner, or his dish of tea in the even- 
ing, just in a quiet, homely, family 
way. She thought she saw him sitting 
with his feet on the fender, talking 
about the king and the queen, and the 
rest of theroyal family, just as he would 
of herself and Paul, and her eyes in- 
voluntarily turned towards the little 
bust, and two round full tears of pure 
joy trickled slowly down her cheeks. 

Yielding, at length, to these and 
similar arguments, Mrs. Rooney gave 
in her esion, and a treaty was ar- 
ranged and agreed upon between the 
High Contracting Parties, which ran 
somewhat to this effect :— 

In the first place, for the enjoyment 
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of certain advantages to be hereafter 
more fully set forth, the lady was 
bound to maintain in all large com- 
panies, balls, dinners, drums, and 
déjeuners, a rigid silence regarding the 
duke’s visit to her house, never speak- 
ing of, nor alluding to it, in any man- 
ner whatever, and, in fact, conducting 
herself in all respects as if such a thing 
had never taken place. 

Secondly, she was forbid from mak- 
ing any direct inquiries in public re- 
specting the health of the duke or the 
duchess, or exercising any overt act, 
of personal interest in these exalted in- 
dividuals. 

Thirdly, so long as Mrs. Rooney 
strictly maintained the terms of the 
covenant, nothing in the foregoing was 
to preclude her from certain other pri- 
vileges, viz., blushing deeply when the 
duke’s name was mentioned, throwing 
down her eyes, gently clasping her 
hands, and even occasionally proceed- 
ing to a sigh ; neither was she inter- 
dicted from regarding any portion of 
her domicile as particularly sacred in 
consequence of its viceregal associa- 
tions. A certain arm-chair might be 
selected for peculiar honours, and pre- 
served inviolate, &c. 

And lastly, nevertheless notwith- 
standing that in all large assemblies 
Mrs. Rooney was to conduct herself 
with the reserve and restrictions afore- 
said, yet in small réunions de famille 
—this O'Grady purposed inserted in 
French, for, as Mrs. Paul could not 
confess her ignorance of that language, 
the interpretation must rest with him- 
self—she was to enjoy a perfect liberty 
of detailing his grace’s advent, enter- 
ing into all its details, discussing, ex- 
plaining, expatiating, inquiring with a 
most minute particularity concerning 
his health and habits, and, in a word, 
conduct herself in all respects, to use 
her own expressive phrase, “as if they 
were thick since they were babies.” 

Armed with this precious document, 
formally signed and sealed by both 
parties, O’Grady took his leave of 
Mrs. Rooney—not, indeed, in his usual 
free-and-easy manner, but with the re- 
spectful and decorous reserve of one 
addressing a favourite near the throne. 

Nothing could be more perfect than 
Phil’s profound obeisance, except per- 
haps the queenly demeanour of Mrs. 
Rooney herself; for, with the ready 
tact of a woman, she caught up in a 
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moment the altered phase of her po- 
sition, and in the reflective light of 
O’Grady’s manner she learnt to appre- 
ciate her own brilliancy. 

“ From this day forward,” muttered 
O’Grady, as he closed the door be- 
hind him and hurried down stairs— 
“ from this day forward she'll be great- 
er than ever. Heaven help the lady 
mayoress that ventures to shake hands 
with her, and the attorney's wife will 
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be a bold woman that asks her to a 
tea-party henceforth.” 

ith these words he threw himself 
upon his horse and cantered off to- 
wards the park to inform the duke 
that all was happily concluded, and 
amuse him with a sight of the great 
Rooney treaty which he well knew 
would throw the viceroy into convul- 
sions of laughter, 


CHAPTER XIl.——A WAGER. 


In a few weeks after the events I have 
mentioned, the duke left Ireland to 
resume his parliamentary duties in the 
House of Lords, where some measure 
of considerable importance was at that 
time under discussion. Into the hands 
of the lords justices, therefore, the 
government ad interim was delivered ; 
while upon Mrs. Paul Rooney devolved 
the more pleasing task of becoming the 
leader of fashion, the head and foun- 
tain of all the gaieties and amusements 
of the capital. Indeed, O’Grady half 
hinted that his grace relied upon her 
to supply his loss, which manifestation 
of his esteem, so perfectly in accord- 
ance with her own wishes, she did not 
long hesitate to profit by. 

_ Had a stranger on his first arrival 
in Dublin, passed along that part of 
Stephen’s-green in which the “ Hotel 
Rooney,” as it was familiarly called, 
was situated, he could not have 
avoided being struck, not only with 
the appearance of the house itself, but 
with that of the strange and incon- 

uous assembly of all ranks and con- 
itions of men that Jounged about its 
door. The house, large and spacious, 
with its windows of plate ae, its 
Venetian blinds, its gaudily gilt and 
painted balcony, and its massive brass 
knocker, betrayed a certain air of pre- 
tension, standing as it did among the 
more sombre-looking mansions where 
the real rank of the country resided. 
Clean windows and a bright knocker, 
however—distinctive features as they 
were in the metropolis of those days, 
—would not have arrested the atten- 
tion of the passing traveller to the 
extent I have supposed, but that there 
were other signs and sights than these. 
At the open hall-door, to which you 
ascended by a flight of granite steps, 
lounged some half-dozen servants in 


powdered heads and gaudy liveries— 
the venerable porter in his leather 
chair, the ruddy coachman in his full- 
bottomed wig, tall footmen with bou- 
quets in their button-holes, were here 
to be seen reading the morning papers, 
or leisurely strolling to the steps to 
take a look at the weather, and cast a 
supercilious glance at the magnet 
tide of population that flowed on be- 
neath them; a lazy and an idle race, 
they toiled not, neither did they spin, 
and I sincerely trust that Solomon's 
costume bore no resemblance to theirs. 
More immediately in front of the 
house stood a mixed society of idlers, 
beggars, horseboys, and grooms, as- 
sembled there from motives of 
curiosity or gain. Indeed, the rich 
odour of savoury viands that issued 
from the open kitchen-windows and 
ascended through the area to the 
nostrils of those without, might in its 
appetizing steam have brought the 
dew upon the lips of greater gourmands 
than they were, All that French 
cookery could suggest to impart 
variety to the separate meals of break- 
fast, luncheon, dinner and supper, 
here went forward unceasingly ; and 
the beggars who thronged around the 
bars, and were fed with the crumbs 
from the rich man’s table, became by 
degrees so habituated to the delicacies 
and refinements of good living, that 
they would have turned up their noses 
with contempt at the humble and more 
homely fare of the respectable shop- 
keeper. Truly, it was a strange pic- 
ture to see these poor and ragged men 
as they sat in groups upon the steps 
and on the bare flagway, exposed to 
every wind of heaven, the driftin 

rain soaking through their frail an 

threadbare garments, yet criticising, 
with practised acumen, the savoury 
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food before them. Consommés, ra- 
gouts, patés, potages, jellies, with an 
infinity of that smaller grape-shot of 
epicurism with which fine tables are 
filled, all here met a fair and a candid 
appreciation. A little further off, and 
towards the middle of the street, 
stood another order of beings, who, 
with separate and peculiar privileges 
maintained themselves as a_ class 
apart: these were the horseboys, half- 
naked urchins, whose ages varied from 
eight to fourteen—but whose looks of 
mingled cunning and drollery would 
defy any guess as to their time of life— 
here sported inall thewild untrammelled 
liberty of African savages: the only 
art they practised was, to lead up and 
down the horses of the various visitors 
whom the many attractions of the 
“Hotel Rooney” brought daily to the 
house ; and here you saw the proud 
and pampered steed, with fiery eye 
and swelling nostrils, led about by this 
ambulating mass of rags and poverty, 
whose bright eye wandered ever from 
his own tattered habiliments to the 
gorgeous trappings and gold em- 
broidery of the sleek charger beside 
him. In the midst of these, such as 
were not yet employed, amused them- 
selves by cutting summersets, standing 
on their heads, walking crab-fashion, 
and other classical performances, 
which form the little distractions of 
life for this strange sect. 
Jaunting-cars there were too, whose 
numerous fastenings of rope and cord- 
age, looked as though they were taken 
to pieces every night and put together 
in the morning; while the horse, a 
care-worn and misanthropic-looking 
beast, would turn his head sideways 
over the shaft, to give a glance of com- 
passionating scorn at the follies and 
vanities of a world he was sick of. 
Not so the driver : equally low in con- 
dition, and fully as ragged in coat, the 
droll spirit that made his birthright, 
was, with him, a lamp that neither 
aw nor penury could quench. 
ver ready with his joke, never back- 
ward with his repartee, prepared to 
comfort you by assurances of the 
strength of his car and the goodness 
of his horse, while his own laughing 
look "pe the lie to his very ‘eotle, he 
would persuade you that with him 
alone there was safety, while it was a 
ire of life and limb to travel with his 
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These formed the ordinary dramatis 
persone, while every now and then 
some flashy equipage, with armorial 
bearings and showy liveries, would 
scatter the crowd right and left, set 
the led horses lashing among the by- 
standers, and even break up the deco- 
rous conviviality of a dinner-party 
gracefully disposed upon the flags. 
Curricles, tandems, tilburies, and den- 
nets, were constantly arriving and de- 
parting. Members of Daly’s, with 
their green coats and buff waistcoats, 
whiskered dragoons, and plumed aides- 
de-camp, were all mixed up together, 
while on the open balcony an indiscri- 
minate herd of loungers telegraphed 
the conversation from the drawing- 
room to the street, and thus all the 
bons mots, all the jests, all the witti- 
cisms that went forward within doors, 
found also a laughing auditory without ; 
for it is a remarkable feature of this 
singular country, that there is no turn 
of expression whose raillery is too deli- 
cate, no repartee whose keenness is too 
fine, for the appreciation of the poor- 
est and meanest creature that walks 
the street. Poor Paddy, if the more 
substantial favours of fortune be not 
your lot, nature has linked you by a 
strong sympathy with tastes, habits, 
and usages which, by some singular 
intuition, you seem thoroughly to com- 
prehend. One cannot dwell long 
among them without feeling this, and 
witnessing how generally, how almost 
universally, poverty of condition and 
wealth of intellect go hand in hand 
together ; and, as it is only over the 
bleak and barren surface of some fern- 
clad heath, the wild fire flashes through 
the gloom of night, so it would seem, 
the more brilliant fire-work of fancy 
would need a soil of poverty and pri- 
vation to produce it. 

But, at length, to come back, the 
Rooneys now were installed as the 
great people of the capital ; many of 
the ancien régime, who held out stur- 
dily before, and who looked upon the 
worthy attorney in the light of an 
usurper, now gave in their allegiance, 
and regarded him as the true monarch : 
what his great prototype effected by 
terror, he brought about by turtle ; 
and, if Napoleon consolidated his em- 
e and propped his throne by the 

ayonets of the grand army, so did 
Mr. Roone 
power by 


establish his claims to 
e more satisfactory argu- 
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ments—which, appealing, not only to 
the head, but to the stomach, convince 
while they conciliate. You might cri- 
ticise his courtesy, but you could not 
condemn his claret. You might dis- 
like his manners, but you could not 
deny yourself his mutton. Besides, 
after all, matters took pretty much the 
same turn in Paris as in Dublin: pub- 
lic opinion ran strong in both cases: 
the mass of the world consists of those 
who receive benefits, and he who con- 
fers them deserves to be respected. 
We certainly thought so ; and among 
those of darker hue who frequented 
Mr. Rooney's table, three red coats 
might daily be seen, whose unchanged 
places, added to their indescribable air 
of at-homishness, bespoke them as 
the friends of the family. 

O’Grady, at Mrs. Modaey’s right 
hand, did the honours of the soup. 
Lord Dudley, at the other end of the 
table, supported Mr. Rooney, while to 
my lot Miss Bellew fell; but, as our 
places at table never changed, there 
was nothing marked in my thus every 
day finding myself beside her, and 
resuming my place on our return to 
the drawing-room. To me, I confess, 
she formed the great attraction of the 
house: less imbued than my friend 
O’Grady with the spirit of fun, I could 
not have gone on from day to day to 
amuse myself with the eccentricities 
of the Rooneys, while I could not, on 
the other hand, have followed Lord 
Dudley’s lead, and continued to receive 
the hospitalities of a house, while I 
sneered at the pretensions of its owner. 

Under any circumstances, Louisa 
Bellew might be considered a ver 
charming person ; but, contrasted wit 
those by whom she was surrounded, 
her attractions were very great; in- 
deed, her youth, her light-heartedness, 
and the buoyancy of her spirit, con- 
cealed to a great degree the sorrow it 
cost her to be associated with her 
i hosts ; for, although they were 

ind to her, and she felt and acknow- 
ledged their kindness, yet the humiliat- 
ing sense of a position which exposed 
her to the insolent familiarity of the 
idle, the dissipated, or the underbred 
visitors of the house, gradually im- 
pressed itself upon her manner, and 
tempered her mild and graceful nature 
with a certain air of hauteur and dis- 
tance. A circumstance, slight in itself, 
but sufficiently indicative of this, took 
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place some weeks after what I have 
mentioned. Lord Dudley de Vere, 
who, from his rank and condition, was 
looked upon as a kind of privileged 
person in the Rooney family, sitting 
rather later than usual after dinner, 
and having drank a great deal of wine, 
offered a wager that, on his appearance 
in the drawing-room, not only would 
he propose for, but be accepted by, any 
unmarried lady in the room. The pup- 
pyism and coxcombery of such a wager 
might have been pardoned, were it not 
that the character of the individual, 
when sober, was in perfect accordance 
with this drunken boast. The bet, 
which was for three hundred guineas, 
was at once taken up, and one of the 
party running hastily up to the draw- 
ing-room, obtained the names of the 
ladies there, which, being written on 
slips of paper, were thrown into a hat, 
thus leaving chance to decide upon 
whom the happy lot was to fall. 

“Mark ye, Upton,” cried Lord 
Dudley, as he prepared to draw forth 
his prize—“ mark ye, I didn’t say I'd 
marry her.” 

** No, no,” resounded from differ. 
ent parts of the room; “ we under- 
stand you perfectly.” 

‘ My bet,” continued he, “ is this— 
I have booked it.” With these words 
he opened a small memorandum-book 
and read forth the following para- 
graph :—“ Three hundred with Upton 
that I don’t ask and be accepted by any 
girl in Paul’s drawing-room this even- 
ing, after tea. The choice to be de- 
cided by lottery. Isn’t that it ?” 

“ Yes, yes, quite right, perfectly 
correct,” said several persons round 
the table. “Come, my lord, here is 
the hat.” 

‘* Shake them up well, Upton.” 

So here goes,” said De Vere, ag 
affectedly tucking up the sleeve of his 
coat, he inserted two fingers and drew 
forth a small piece of paper carefully 
folded in two. “I say, gentlemen, 
this is your affair; it don’t concern 
me.” ith these words he threw it 
carelessly on the table, and resumi 
his seat, leisurely filled his glass, an 
sipped his wine. 

* Come read it, Blake ; read it up ; 
who is she ?” 

Gently, lads, gently ; patience for 
one moment. How are we to know 
if the wager be lost or won? Is the 
lady herself to declare it?” 
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the same to me.” 

“ Well then,” rejoined Blake, “ it 
is— Miss Bellew.” 

No sooner was the name read aloud, 
than, instead of the roar of laughter 
which it was expected would follow the 
announcement, a kind of awkward and 
constrained siJence settled on the party. 
Mr. Rooney himself—who felt shocked 
beyond measure at this result, had been 
so long habituated to regard himself 
as nothing at the head of his own 
table, accepting, not dictating, its laws 
—would, had he dared, have at once 
interfered to stay any further proceed- 
ings. Many of those, too, around the 
table, who knew Sir Simon Bellew, 
and felt how unsuitable and inadmis- 
sible such a jest as this would be, if 
practised upon Ais daughter, whispered 
among themselves a hope, that the 
wager would be abandoned, and never 
thought of more by either party. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Upton, who was 
an officer in a dragoon regiment, and 
although of a high family, and well 
connected, was yet very limited in his 
means. ‘ Yes, yes, I quite agree. 
This foolery might be very good fun 
with some young ladies we know, but 
with Miss Bellew the circumstances 
are guite different ; and, for my part, 
I withdraw from the bet.” 

“ Eh—aw! Pass down the claret 
if you please. You withdraw from 
the bet, then: that means you pay me 
three hundred guineas ; for d—n me, 
if Ido! No, no; I am not so young 
as that. I haven't lost fifteen thou- 
sand on the Derby without gaining 
some little insight into these matters— 
every bet is a p.p., if not stated to be 
the reverse. I leave it to any gentle- 
man in the room.” 

« Come, come, De Vere,” said one, 
* listen to reason, my boy !” 

« Yes, Dudley,” cried another, “ only 
think over the thing. You must 
see 

“I only wish to see a check for 
three hundred. ‘And I'll not be done.” 

“ Sir!” said Upton, springing from 
his chair, as the blood mounted to his 
face and temples, “ did you mean that 
expression to apply to me?” 

Sit down, Mr. Upton, for the love 
of heaven! Sit down; do, sir; his 
lordship never meant it at all. See, 
now, I'll pay the money myself. Give 
me a pen and ink. I'll give you a 
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check on the bank this minute. What 
the devil signifies a trifle like that !” 
stammered out poor Paul, as he wiped 
his forehead with his napkin, and 
looked the very picture of terror. 
‘Yes, my lord and gentlemen of the 
jury, we agree to pay the whole costs 
of this suit.” 

A perfect roar of laughter inter- 
rupted the worthy attorney, and as it 
ran from one end of the table to the 
other, seemed to promise no happier 
issue to this unpleasant discussion. 

“ There now,” said honest Paul, 
* the Lord be praised, it is all settled! 
so let us have another cooper up, and 
then we'll join the ladies.” 

«* Then I understand it thus,” said 
Lord Dudley; “ you pay the money 
for Mr. Upton, and I may erase the 
bet from my book.” 

“No, sir!” cried Upton, passion- 
ately. “I pay my own wagers—and 
if you still insist "s 

‘© No, no, no,” cried several voices ; 
while, at the same time, to put an end 
at once to any further dispute, the party 
suddenly rose to repair to the drawing- 
room. 

On passing through the hall, chance, 
or perhaps design, on Lord Dudley’s 
part, brought him beside Upton. “I 
wish you to understand, once more,” 
said he, in a low whisper, “ that I con- 
sider this bet to hold.” 

* Be it so,” was the brief reply, and 
they separated. 

O’Grady and myself having dined 
that day in the country, only arrived 
in the Rooneys’ drawing-room as the 
dinner party was entering it. Con- 
trary to their wont, there was less of 
loud talking, less of uproarious and 
boisterous mirth, as they came up the 
stairs, thanusual. O’Grady remarked 
this to me afterwards. At the time, 
however, I paid but little attention to 
it. The fact was, my thoughts were 
principally running in another channel. 
Certain inuendoes of Lord Dudley de 
Vere, certain broad hints he had ven- 
tured upon even before Mrs. Rooney, 
had left upon my mind a kind of vague, 
undecided impression that, somehow 
or other, I was regarded as their dupe. 
Miss Bellew’s manner was certainly 
more cordial, more kind to me than to 
any of the others who visited the 
house, The Rooneys themselves omit- 
ted nothing to humour my caprices, 
and indulge my fancies ; affording me, 
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at all times, opportunities of being 
alone with Louisa; joining in her 
walks, and accompanying her on horse- 
back, Could there be any thing in all 
this? Was this the quarter in which 
the mine was to explode? This pain- 
ful doubt hanging upon my mind, I 
entered the drawing-room. 

The drawing-room of 42, Stephen’s 
Green, had often afforded me an 
amusing study. Its strange confusion 
of ranks and classes; its mélange of 
lordly loungers and city beauties ; the 
discordant tone of conversation, where 
each person discussed the very thing 
he knew least of; the blooming 
daughters of a Jady mayoress talking 
“fashion and the musical glasses ;” 
while the witless scion of a noble 
house was endeavouring to pass him- 
self as a sayer of good things. These 
now, however, afforded me neither 
interest nor pleasure : bent solely upon 
one thought, eager alone to ascertain 
how far Louisa Bellew’s manner to- 
ward me was the fruit of artifice, or 
the offspring of an artless and unsus- 
pecting mind, I left O'Grady to en- 
tertain a whole circle of turbaned 
ladies, while I directed my course 
towards the little boudoir where Louisa 
usually sat. 

In a house where laxity of etiquette 
and a freedom of manner prevailed to 
the extent I have mentioned, Miss 
Bellew’s more cautious and reserved 
demeanour was any thing but popular ; 
and, as there was no lack of beauty, 
men found it more suitable to their 
lounging and indolent habits, to en- 
gage those in conversation who were 
less “ exigeante” in their demands for 
amusement, and were equally merry 
themselves, as mercifully disposed when 
the mirth became not only easy but free. 

Miss Bellew, therefore, was per- 
mitted to indulge many of her tastes 
unmolested ; a as one of these was, 
to work at embroidery in the small 
room in question, few persons intruded 
themselves upon her ; and even they 
but for a short time, as if merely 
paying their required homage to a 
member of the family. 

As I approached the door of the 
boudoir, my surprise was not a little 
to hear Lord Dudley de Vere’s voice, 
the tones of which, though evidently 
subdued by design, had a clear dis- 
tinctness that made them perfectly 
audible where I stood. 
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“Eh! you can’t mean it though. 
’Pon, my soul, it is too bad!—You 
know I shall lose my money if you 

rsist.” 

‘I trust Lord Dudley de Vere is 
too much of a gentleman to make my 
unprotected position in this house the 
subject of an insolent wager. I’m 
sure nothing in my manner could ever 
have given encouragement to such a 
liberty.” ’ 

« There, now; I knew you didn’t 
understand it. The whole thing was 
a chance; the odds were at least 
eighteen to one against you: ha, ha! 
I mean in your favour. Devilish good 
mistake that of mine. They were all 
shaken up in a hat. You see there 
was no collusion—could be none.” 

“ My lord, this impertinence be- 
comes past enduring; and if you 
persist——_” 

* Well, then, why not enter inte 
the joke? It'll be a devilish expensive 
one to me if you don’t; that I promise 
you. What a confounded fool I was 
not to draw out when Upton wished 
it! D—n it! I ought to have known 
there is no trusting to a woman.” As 
he said this, he walked twice or thrice 
hurriedly to and fro, muttering as 
he went, with ill-suppressed passion, 
“)aughed at, d—n me! that I shall 
be, all over the kingdom. To lose 
the money is bad enough; but the 
ridicule of the thing, that’s the devil ! 
Stay, Miss Bellew, stop one minute: 
I have another proposition to makes 
Begad, I see nothing else for it. Thiss 
you know, was all a humbug; mere 
joke, nothing more. Now, I can’t 
stand the way I shall be quizzed about 
it at all. So, here goes! hang me, if 
I don't make the proposition in real 
earnest! There, now, say yes at onces 
and we'll see if I can’t turn the laugh 
against them.” There was a pause 
for an instant, and then Miss Bellew 
spoke. I would have given worlds 
to have seen her at that moments 
but the tone of her voice, firm and 
unshaken, sank deep into my heart. 

“ My lord,” said she, “this must 
now cease; but as your lordship is 
fond of a wager, I have one for your 
acceptance. The sum shall be your 
own choosing. Whatever it be, I 
stake it freely, that as I walk from 
this room, the first gentleman I meet—~ 
you like a chance, my lord, and you 
shall have one—will chastise = be- 

I 
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fore the world for your unworthy, 
unmanly insult to a weak and unoffend- 
i irl.” Asshe spoke, she spran 

from the room, her a flashing with 
indignant fire, while her cheek, pale 
as death, and her heaving throat, at- 
tested how deep was her passion. As 
she turned the corner of the door, her 
eyes met mine. In an instant the truth 
flashed upon her mind. She knew I 
had overheard all that passed: she 
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gasped painfully for breath; her lips 
moved with scarce a sound ; a violent 
trembling shook her from head to 
foot, and she fell fainting to the ground. 

I followed her with my eyes as they 
bore her from the room; and then, 
without a thought for any thing around 
me, I hurriedly left the room, dashed 
down stairs, and hastened to my 
quarters in the Castle. 


* Observations on Corn Laws, Political Pravity, and Ingratitude; and on Clerical and Personal 
r; in the shape of a meek and modest reply to the Second Letter of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, Waterford, and Wexford, to Ambrose Lisle Philips, Esq. By Daniel O’Connell, Lord 


Mayor of Dublin.” 8vo. Machen, Dublin, 


Sucu—deducting four lines of poetry— 
is the long-winded title of a recent 
publication by Mr. O’Connell, and the 
announcement of which caused some 
interest among the reading public, and 
a certain curiosity to witness how he 
who fulminates his thunders at the 
Corn Exchange, with all the aid of 
voice, look, and gesture, could hurl 
his lightnings, when reduced to the 
more humble medium of pen, ink, and 
paper. This feeling of curiosity was 
the stronger, inasmuch as his literary 
labours have been few—generally de- 
voted to-some mere passing topic, and 
usually consigned to the form of a 
newspaper letter. Here, however, he 
has committed a book—a goodly vo- 
lame of a hundred and eighty pages— 
earefully and maturely considered, 
conned over, and corrected, and sent 
forth into the world with all the pres- 
tige of his name, and all the authority 
of his office. 

Si sic omnia dixisset” was the ex- 
clamation of the Roman satirist, in 
allusion to Cicero’s memorable and 
most miserable failure as a poet ; and 
without by any means, suffering my 
nationality to blind me so far as to in- 
stitute a comparison between that great 
man and the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
JT could not but re-echo the sentiment, 
as I took up the volume in which his 
literary fame lies embalmed. 
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Poor in thought—poorer still in ex- 
pression—argumentative without logic, 
and vituperative without point, it bears 
but one impress throughout, that of 
furious, unrestrained passion, unre- 
lieved by one spark of genius—by even 
one passing gleam of manly vigour and 
ability. 

My first impression on hearing of 
Mr. O’Connell’s intended attack, was 
one of unmixed pity and compassion 
for poor Lord Shrewsbury, on whose 
devoted head such an outpouring of 
wrath was about to descend; and I 
could not help travestying Churchill's 
lines, and exclaiming to myself— 


** Inhuman Daniel, is it not a shame 
Pd 
To hurt a lord so harmless and so tame. 


Why break the butterfly—leave him 
to himself and his flutterings—it is 
not only a cruel, but a gratuitous 
office, to destroy such as he; and in 
this merciful sentiment doubtless, the 
Lord Mayor himself had concurred with 
me, had the unlucky earl limited his 
strictures to the threadbare topics of 
corn and catholics—the priests and the 
union. Unhappily, however, he could 
not avoid a passing thrust at the “ tri- 
bute”—the great O’Connell “rent” — 
and from that moment his doom was 
sealed. I remember once seeing Soult 
most tremendously assailed in the 
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French Chamber, on some question of 
his policy. The debate was long and 
stormy—epithets of no measured po- 
liteness were exchanged on either side, 
but the most remarkable feature of the 
whole proceeding, was the calm, and 
dignified attitude, maintained by the 
old marshal, while the storm of attack 
raged around him. Suddenly, how- 
ever, it occurred to Thiers to hint at 
a reduction of the duke’s pension, 
as a means of supplying some national 
deficit. The old man sprung to his 
legs at once—fire flashed from his dark 
and deep-set eyes—his cheek burned 
with passion—and in a voice guttural 
from excess of emotion, he burst 
forth—“ Mes appointments on les 
arrachera, que, avec ma vie ;” and really 
at that moment, absurd as it may 
seem, he was truly eloquent. Now, 
whether Mr. O’Connell, like the Duke 
de Dalmatie, could only be roused by 
such an appeal as this, I know not ; 
but certain it is, the sole portion of his 
book that rises above coarse invective 
or miserable bombast, is the defence 
of himself on the score of his income ; 
here he really seems in earnest, and 
for the sake of these few pages I am 
convinced, the entire pamphlet was 
originally written. 

The book opens with an indignant 
expostulation with Lord Shrewsbury, 
on the subject of the corn laws, and 
something more than fifty pages are 
filled by a rechauffé of the last half- 
year’s articles of the radical press, 
about cheap bread, free trade, lords in 
fine linen, and the rest of it. To ad- 
duce the speech of Sir Robert Peel as 
answering the miserable puerilities 
here brought forward, would be to re- 
ply to a pop-gun by a brigade of ar- 
tillery. In truth, the one single fact 
that wages and cheap food will bear 
a relative proportion, is all-sufficient to 
reply to Mr. O’Connell’s statements. 
Having, however, rung the changes on 
the poor man’s loaf for ‘five pence, &e. 
he comes down with a sweeping mea- 
sure of condemnation on the earl, for 
the avowal of his political faith. 

“ T always was, and always shall be 
a Whig,” writes Lord Shrewsbury ; 
“ by which I mean an advocate for the 
greatest possible degree of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, and the greatest amount 
of religious toleration, consisTENT 
WITH THE INSTITUTIONS AND CONDI- 
TIONS OF THE COUNTRY.” 
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« This,” says Mr. O’Connell, “ is a 
precious document—a document which 
the monster Nicholas, who, in one of 
his sanguinary freaks swept the streets 
of Warsaw, &c. &c., might sign, to- 
gether with the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
There is no tyrant, no bigot, who may 
not cry, amen! to your lordship’s 
creed. They are all ready to go every 
length for civil and religious liberty, 
provided they be allowed to qualify, and 
limit it, by what they deem the institu- 
tions, &c. of the country.” 

By all of which we are given to un- 
derstand, that in Mr. O’Connell’s de- 
sire for civil and religious liberty, he 
accounts as nothing the institutions of 
the land—it is sufficient for him that 
he deems the course advisable—the 
laws rendered sacred by the observance 
of centuries—the institutions that have 
stood the test of ages of approval, are 
to be as nought; in fact, the ver 
constitution he has sworn to defend, 
becomes light in the balance; and with 
a conscience self-absolved, he finds 
himself at liberty to go any length, 
even as we have seen him voting away 
the property of that church he had 
taken a solemn oath to maintain in the 
possession of all its rights. 

It is well, certainly, that we should 
know that he and his friends are not 
merely carried away in the tide of po- 
pular excitement, when advocating 
such measures as would sap the foun- 
dations of both throne and monarchy, 
butare steadilypursuing a pre-arranged, 
pre-conceived plan, in which, what they 
deem suitable for the furtherance of 
their views is paramount to the law of 
the land, and the constitution of the 
state ; and it is certainly candid on his 
part to tell us, that the extension of 
liberty he seeks for is of nought, so 
long as it does not undermine the 
state—that the spread of a religious 
toleration is of little avail, if the coun- 
try be not shipwrecked with it—that 
all his political benefits are but poor 
and valueless, while the monarchy re- 
sists the shock, and the constitution, 
as by law established, falls not in frag- 
ments beneath it. 

This is at least an honest avowal, 
and I doubt not, at the Corn Ex- 
change, before a suitable audience, 
would be received with demonstrations 
of applause. But in a book, Mr. 
O’Connell—put forward in a volume, 
deliberately written, and to be read 
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with calm judgment—is it wise ? is it 
prudent ? 

Having shown, with considerable 
clearness, how valueless is any politi- 
eal victory to himself and his party» 
while unaccompanied by some palpable 
evidence of its permanent injury to the 
state, he passes on to a contrasted pic- 
ture of the present with the late ad- 
ministration ; and this, doubtless, was 
destined by its author for the literary 
triumph of the book. I shall not stop 
to notice a foul-mouthed and scurri- 
lous attack upon the greatest man of 
our nation and our age ; for I feel how 
impossible it would be, that a calumny 
so gross could find a resting-place in 
any other pages than fis. Nor 
shall I advert to the venom of his as- 
sault on Sir Robert Peel, whose 
withering sarcasm of last session he 
has never recovered from; but at once 
return to the more legitimate object of 
the volume—his contest with the Earl 
of Shrewsbury. 

The noble ear], with the happy phi- 
losophy of the snake in the fable, who, 
when he found himself comfortably 
lodged, cared little for the inconveni- 
ence of his host, begins now to dis- 
cover that the turbulent demeanour of 
the Irish priesthood is calculated to 


give a bad oe of Romanism in 


England. The storming party were 
admitted before the trenches— any 
little extravagances they committed 
were merely the fruits of undisciplined 
valour ; but now the victory accom- 
plished, he sees no reason why they 
should not go home, without waiting 
to pillage. ‘ You alienate the minds of 
the English from catholicity,” sayeth my 
lord. What think ye of this, ye gentle- 
men of Marlborough-street chapel—ye 
priests of Carlow—ye men of election 
contests and political struggles? And 
thou Great Lion of the fold of Judah, 
Father MacHale himself, how like ye 
this reproach? Poor Father Tom! 
small suspicion had you, when preach- 
fng in Westland-row chapel, with 
ten pounds and “half the house” for 
our benefit, the estimation you were 
held in by your friends in England. 
This was bold ground even for a 
Talbot ; but his lordship seems to have 
screwed his courage to the sticking- 
place, and resolved to stop at nothing, 
and he even goes the length of an 
allusion to the “rent.” His words 


are—“ Had not people long surmised, 


that a continuance of agitation in Ire- 
land is much more likely to augment 
the rent than to benefit the country.” 
Truly, my lord, I am afraid they had; 
I grievously suspect that a number 
of simple-minded, good, plain-dealing 
folk, who knew that with peace and 
prosperity to Ireland, Mr. O’Connell’s 
occupation was gone, began to believe 
that a paid agitator was about one of 
the dearest luxuries a poor country 
could afford itself. Mr. O’Connell, 
however, will not suffer his claim to 
the rent to be misunderstood,” and he 
gravely informs us, that for the public 
service, and his country’s good, he has 
surrendered eight thousand pounds per 
annum, the income of his profession as 
a barrister, for the far more consider- 
able income he realises as disturber of 
the public peace. He forgets, while 
enumerating his many and great sacri- 
fices as a patriot, to enumerate the 
advantages—to him inconceivable—of 
his prominent position and mob popu- 
larity ; he omits all consideration of 
the influence wielded by him, (and un- 
attainable, if not supported for its 
exercise,) over the late unhappy go- 
vernment, with an.unbounded patron- 
age at his disposal, and the high offices 
of the law so available, that he himself, 
the dreaded and detested of the Whig 
party, was actually offered the office of 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, by 
“the best Englishman that Ireland 
ever saw”’—the Marquis of Normanby. 
Alas! poor Ireland—if this were in- 
deed true, your lot might well be de- 
plored. But I dreamed again, says 
Mr. O’Connell—was it a dream ?— 
and I refused the offer. To which we 
can only reply, in Irish parlance, that 
if it were a dream, “his dream was out,” 
and a most substantial verification has 
he received of his sleeping imaginings, 
in the yearly stipend paid him. 
Mathews used to represent an Irish- 
man who, being arraigned before jus- 
tice for some misdemeanour, cunningly 
turns a deaf ear to his own delinquen- 
cies and carries the war into the 
enemy’s camp, by a long story of an 
old debt due by the plaintiff, and in 
which he hopes his worship will see 
him righted, and order him “ the price 
of the mare.” Mr. O’Connell, who 
possesses no inconsiderable share of 
the low craft of his country, gives us 
a capital specimen here of similar 
adroitness, and takes the opportunity 
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of swelling the amount of his next 
contribution by a slight enumeration 
of his deserts:— _ 


‘What taunts, what reproaches, 
what calumnies, have I not sustained! 
what modes of abuse! what vitupera- 
tion, what slander have been exhausted 
against me! What vials of bitterness 
have been poured on my head! What 
coarseness of language ns not been 
used, abused, and worn out in assailing 
me! what derogatory appellation has 
been spared me? What treasures of 


malevolence have been expended ? what 
follies have not been imputed ? in fact— 
what crimes have I not been charged 
with ?” 


To all of which the natural answer is, 
that to a reputation so beggared, to a 
character so breached, money can be 
the only compensation— mob-estima- 
tion and pounds sterling are the only 
recompense to one upon whom rank, 
title, or high office would be most un- 
seemly honours. Mr. O’Connell has, 
therefore, judged wisely, he has ac- 
cepted the reward that suits him ; and 
the only fault that can be found with 
his decision is, that when accepting 
the pay he expects the honours of a 
patriot! 

Mr. O'Connell draws a picture of 
the destitution of the country,—of the 
disease and famine that desolate the 
land—and he points to the diminution 
in the population as the result of the 
cruelty of the landlord, and the un- 
genial rule of the government. 

The causes of the miseries of the 
Irish people, the sources of want in a 
land proverbially fertile, and with a 
climate confessedly mild, have puzzled 
the wisest and most thinking heads 
that have been engaged in the considera- 
tion of the subject. Without, there- 
fore, entering at large intoa discussion, 
for which this is no fitting place, I 
would simply ask, how many of the 
evils—how many of the most afflicting 
and heart-rending woes of the country 
are not attributable to Mr. O'Connell 
himself, and to the party of which he 
is the head?—to what an extent of 
crime, to what an amount of lawless 
violence have not the people been car- 
ried by the rebellious instigations of 
hired demagogues, and the more noxi- 
ous, but more secret suggestions of a 
bigoted priesthood? How have the 
ties between landlord and tenant been 
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severed—the mutual spirit of protec. 
tion and dependance, cemented by long 
affection been riven asunder—how has 
wild vengeance usurped the place of 
law—how has distrust succeeded con- 
fidence, and deep-rooted faith given 
way to brooding doubt, or ill-omened 
desperation—how have industry been 
blighted, and enterprise ‘palsied—at 
whose instigation, and by whom, has 
English wealth and English capital 
been banished from the land, and a 
price set upon the head of him who 
would seek to introduce among our 
peasantry, the civilization and the 
comforts of a happier country ?—I 
fearlessly answer, by you, Daniel 
O'Connell, by you, and by those with 
whom you act—by the Catholic priest- 
hood, at once your tyrant and your 
slave, the director of your measures 
and the minister to your desires—by 
you and them the poor man has been 
brought to think that the misfortunes, 
and calamities arising from various 
and discrepant sources, flow but from 
one cause—a Protestant church and 
an English government ;—that the 
landlord must of necessity be his op- 
pressor, that the law must ever be his 
enemy; by doctrines such as these, 
the catalogue of crime has gone on in- 
creasing, till the amount of murders 
in our land reached two per diem ! 

But I gladly turn from so sada sub- 
ject, and follow Mr. O'Connell into a 
discussion in which for some pages he 
engages. After a rather lengthened 
dissertation, to show how Catholicity, 
as he termsit, has always been the friend 
of enlightened and liberal institutions, 
he informs us that “ Protestantism has 
in itself something so foreign from sta- 
bility or security, that it must necessa- 
rily be intolerant of dissent.” Now 
here is something tangible—something 
like a summing up of opinion, well 
worthy of a few moments’ considera- 
tion. Nothing is more trite, nothing 
more stale, and at the same time no- 
thing more easy of refutation, than 
the oft-repeated attack against the 
reformed faith, for the discrepancy of 
opinion observant among many of those 
who have embraced the leading doc- 
trines of the Protestant church. 

The religion of the Bible—and such 
Protestantism essentially is—must ever 
be open to dissent, for the very reason 
that private judgment will always be 
liable to be tinged by the character of the 
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individual. Popery, on the other hand, 
recognises neither the right to read 
nor interpret the Scriptures, but by a 
code of penance, penalty, and even ex- 
communication, holds the hearts and 
minds of men in absolute thraldom. 
The terrors of the church are no light 
infliction, and he who in his stout 
heart might bear up against the me- 
nace of his priest, would quail before 
the loss of family, the defection of 
friends, the surrender of place and po- 
sition in society, and the branded im- 
putation of a heresy. 

So long as the mere observances of 
religion are sufficient, nothing is more 
simple—nothing more ay aay than 
uniformity. You can lay down a code 
for well-worship, and for saint-worship, 
for fasting, and for meritorious perform- 
ances ; you may fill every hour of the 
Sienty-four, by its separate call of 
duty, and you may so far influence the 
minds of men by superstitious terror, 
by all the powerful accessories of 
egg belief, and not least of all, by 

abit—that they will deem these idle 
and unmeaning forms, the very es- 
sence of religion. But once appeal to 
their minds and their understandings, 
and what becomes of the boasted uni- 
formity! The leading principles of 
the Reformation—its saving faith based 
upon the atonement, is professed by 
millions of believing Christians, who, 
while they repudiate the errors of 
Rome, do not style themselves Church- 
men. 

The uniformity of the Romish church 
is the result of submission, not convic- 
tion, and is opposed not only to the very 
word of God, but the law of external 
nature. The face of the habitable 
globe attests that infinite, unbounded 
variety is the character of God's works. 
The very blades of grass that point 
their slender stems to Him who made 
them, are not two alike. The field- 
flowers, the streams that ripple past, 
have all their separate features of iden- 
tity, and whynot man, the most per- 
fect of created things, made after his own 
image? Thesun that gilds the earth, dif- 
fusing health, life, and light, is viewed by 
millions, who feel its blessings each, 
after the dictates of his heart—so the 
Bible comes home to us, with its 
hopes and consolations, attuned to the 
circumstances of our state, and under- 
standing—not warped by the interpreta- 
tion of councils, nor perverted by popes. 
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Not content, however, with addue- 
ing a trite and a worn-out slander, Mr. 
O’Connell ventures upon a new and 
certainly a somewhat singular asser- 
tion: that Catholicity is the friend, 
and Protestantism the enemy, of libe- 
ral government. Without referring 
to the changing phases of our country 
—while its destinies have been under 
the rule of monarchs professing the 
one or the other belief, without ad- 
ducing the instances of those reigns in 
which our national prosperity was at 
its height or in its decline —let us 
turn a glance at the map of Europe, 
and as our eye ranges from priest- 
ridden Spain and Portugal, to France, 
the cradle of every revolutionary doc- 
trine, let us ask what security to 
life, and protection to property, does 
Romanism afford? Look at Austria, 
the only Roman Catholic country 
where deupevaala violence has not 
overthrown the institutions of the land, 
and learn the reason from Mr. O’Con- 
nell himself—because there, Romanism 
is powerless— 


‘* In the Austrian dominions the clergy 
and the corporals are appointed after the 
same fashion, and bound alike to the 
state by the same implicit submission,” 


And again— 


‘“* The Catholic church is there in per- 
fect thraldom.” 


Contrast these countries with Pro- 
testant Prussia, Saxony, and Holland. 
Look at the state of Switzerland, 
where as in Ireland, the same people 
may be found living under the indlu- 
ences of the opposing churches—and 
say on which side lies morality, intelli- 
gence, progressive enlightenment, and 
advancing civilization. 

Hear the eloquent Dr. Chalmers on 
this very subject :-— 


“THe PoxiticAL SUPERIORITY OF 
PROTESTANTISM OVER Poprery.—I will 
not speak of the contrast which strikes 
the eye of every traveller between the 
Catholic and Protestant Cantons of 
Switzerland. I will not speak of the 
moral and industrious population of the 
United Provinces, or tell of their im- 
measurable superiority in virtue and 
freedom and all that makes the 
superiority or well-being of a nation, 
over the people of Spain, that land 
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at once of superstition and despotism 
—the land of their proud oppressors 
against whom they an revolted, and 
as nobly triumphed. The lesson may 
be learned by us nearer home. Lite- 
rally he who runs may read it in Ireland; 
and that on a cursory glance, and in the 
course of a few days’ rapid travelling. 
It is patent as the light of day, that the 
same geography which marks off the 
distinction between the two faiths, also 
marks off the distinction between, on 
the one hand, a land of industry and 
peace, with a population of thriving 
families ; and on the other, a land teem- 
ing with political disorders—a land of 
mendicity and midnight tumults ; where 
violence is abroad in their streets and 
highways; and at home in their wretched 
hovels, there are found,- and almost in- 
variably, the filth and the squalid desti- 
tution of perhaps the worst-conditioned 
peasantry in Europe. Let us have but 
the names of the popish and Protestant 
countries, and we could learn from the 
map which is the region of grievous and 
— distress, of unequalled turbu- 
ence, and incessant agitation; and which 
the region of prosperous industry, of 
peaceful and orderly habits, and of decent 
respectable sufficiency, even down to the 
lowest labourers of the soil. The truth 
is open to us through many channels, 
and by various statistics, as the amount 
of crime and number of commitments in 
the province of Ulster when compared 
with the rest of Ireland—the proportion 
of military required in these two great 
departments, to protect from outrage, 
and maintain the authority of govern- 
ment—the vagrancy that meets us every 
where in the one territory, and is com- 
paratively rare in the other. These all 
speak for themselves ; and if our states- 
men are afraid of the theological ques- 
tion, we ask them to take it up as a 
question of policy, and tell us in the name 
of all that is dear to Protestantism, whe- 
ther it were better to have a nation of 
papists or a nation of Protestants in 


that unhappy land.” 


Look at popery in the very country 
of his choice—the country he is so 
fond of alluding to—and of which he 
is so entirely ignorant, Belgium :— 
* In that eminently Catholic country,” 
gays Mr. O’Connell, “ the pure demo- 
cratic principle of representatior is 
successfully worked out to almost its 
fullest extent.” Now, what is the 
truth? The Catholic party, the 
“ parti pretre” are the direct, the 
avowed, the open enemies of the 
Liberal party. Taking the benefits— 
such as they areweof a revolution for 
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which they risked nothing, they have 
usurped the entire power of the 
vernment; and the Cardinal de Malines 
is the king of the country. 

The virtuous De Thieux, so Mr. 
O’Connell spells his name—and not 
De Theux, as it should be—the mere 
minion of the priest party, was @ 
fourth-rate lawyer, selected for his 
position as minister from the intolerance 
of his bigotry, and the utter helpless- 
ness of his capacity. The liberal 
feeling towards Protestantism may be 
estimated by the fact, that but a single 
Protestant has a seat in the chamber ; 
and he dares not to speak on the sub- 
ject of a religion, the profession of 
which, by the king éhimself, renders 
him an object of suspicion. 

As for the pure ~~ of the re- 
presentative system, it deserves all 
Mr. O’Connell’s eulogy : it is the very 
thing he advocates in Ireland, and by 
which he returns the members of his 
tail: it is the open undisguised exer 
cise of priestly terror over the minds 
of a poor, unlettered, and ignorant 
people. 

But his ignorance of every thing re- 
garding a foreign country is most res 
markable : the punishment of death has 
not been abolished in Belgium; the 
sentence still remains in the statute 
book, and has been enforced within 
these few years. 

*‘ Whether the Belgian revolution 
has done more of good or evil,” is a 
question that cannot be ed here ; 
nor is Mr. O’Connell, in his present 
ignorance, the person with whom to 
discuss it. Whatever benefits may 
have resulted from that uncalled-for 
rebellion, have been most signally coun- 
teracted by the growing influence of 
popery ; and the very persons who com- 
plained of the Dutch rule, are now 
loudest in their deprecation of Roman 
Catholic tyranny, and priestly inso-« 
lence. 

Lastly, we come to Repeal,—* the 
refrain of all his song”—the burden of 
that air to which the rent is collected, 
and to which, as “money in both 
pockets,” his lordship, doubtless, can 
dance right pleasantly. 

He offers us little new upon this, his 
favourite theme, but dilates upon the 
inestimable benefits of restoring a do- 
mestic legislature, which he gravely 
informs us a few lines before, was, 
when we had it, “the most corrupt and 
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debased assemblage that ever existed.” 
Dr. ae is a good man, for he 
knows what wickedness is: and so of 
the Irish parliament, its virtues can 
never be overrated, nor the advan- 
tages over valued, of once more en- 
joying a rule, that convulsed the coun- 
try with faction, and drove it into all 
the horrors of rebellion. 

* The Union was discussed,” sayeth 
Mr. O'Connell, “at a time when the 
habeas corpus act was suspended : 
when trials by court martial were car- 
rying on through the kingdom, and the 
land distracted by internal dissensions,” 
without for a moment attempting to 
justify the means by which that act 
was consummated ; yet, the very facts 
he adduces, are abundant evidence 
how necessary, how imperative it had 
become. The Irish parliament, a re- 
newal of whose atrocities Mr. O’Con- 
nell so ardently desires, was a most 
corrupt and debased body. A govern- 
ment did not exist in the country; the 
law was no longer capable of being 
administered ; and all the severest, and 
last resources of the constitution were 
evoked, to protect the remaining ves- 
tiges of English connection. , 

Absenteeism is adduced by Mr. 
O'Connell as one of the most unhappy 
results of the Union. Wouldit not be 
well to inquire, whether some of that 
same tendency which Irishmen have to 
live out of their country, may not have 
its origin in the state of political fer- 
ment and party hatred so fostered by 
certain amiable patriots, who see their 
own elevation attainable, by banishing 
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from the land its wealth, its rank, and 
its intelligence. Ask nine-tenths of 
those you find wintering in Italy, and 
spending their summers in Switzer- 
land or on the Rhine, the reason of their 
absence, and the answer will be given 
in the one emphatic word—* O’Con- 
nell.” 

This reply will not come alone from 
men of Conservative and Protestant 
principles, but equally so from Roman 
Catholics, men of fortune and position, 
who are either disgusted at the bond- 
age of their slavish degradation — 
dragged along at the chariot wheels 
of an insolent demagogue —or who 
find themselves rendered objects of 
suspicion and distrust, for not embrac- 
ing opinions repugnant to their taste, 
their inclination, and their honour. 

But we have done. It was never our 
intention, when taking up this poor 
performance, to have bestowed more 
than some half-dozen lines upon it. We 
have only one wish concerning it, 
which is this: should there by any 
chance—and such may be—a stray 
copy survive the wreck of time, and 
be read hereafter —may some com- 
mentator also be found to tell posterity, 
that whatever influence the author 
wielded among his poor benighted 
countrymen, by calling to his aid the 
trickery of legal practice, or the bully- 
ing violence of a mob orator, yet that, 
as a writer, at least, he was accounted 
the most miserable scribe that ever 
traded on the paragraphs of a news- 
paper. 
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We owe both Mr. Maxwell and our 
readers an apology, for having deferred 
until the present moment our notice 
of the very beautiful volumes, in which 
he has brought down the military bio- 
graphy of his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington to the memorable battle of 
Waterloo. But the subject is one of 
permanent interest, and the more it is 
viewed apart from the misleading in- 
fluences of contemporary politics, the 
more we are likely to arrive at a judg- 
ment which will be ratified by poste- 
rity. 

Already we look back upon the 
period when the illustrious duke com- 
menced his military career, as one 
which is more related tothe past than to 
the present, and which has undergone 
what may be called the canonization 
of history. We can now judge as 
calmly respecting the stirring events 
which took place towards the end of 
the last, and the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, as of any other transac- 
tion in which we can feel no imme- 
diate interest ; and the warrior, with 
four-and-seventy winters on his head, 
and who commanded the grandsires of 
the generation amongst whom he 
lives, has the rare satisfaction of find- 
ing that the triumphs of his youth and 
manhood, when passed in review be- 
fore the impartial and scrutinizing eye 
of history, lose but little of the eclat 
with which they were acclaimed, when 
he was recognised by admiring cotem- 
poraries as the deliverer of Spain, or 
the conqueror of mighty kingdoms in 
India. 

He was born in 1769—the same 
year that saw the birth of Napoleon 
Buonaparte—and was the fourth son 
of the Earl of Mornington, an Irish 
nobleman, of a very amiable and be- 
nevolent disposition, whose memory 
still survives as the founder of a loan 
fund, the principle and the manage- 
ment of which has been very deservedly 


admired; and the composer. of some 
pieces of music, which still retain 
their place in our favourite collec- 
tions. We have recently looked upon 
a picture of this excellent nobleman, 
in the possession of John Finlay, Esq., 
and a more music-breathing face we 
have never seen, or one from which 
we should have been so little led to 
expect that, from such a sire, “ the 
iron duke” should have descended. 
From Eton, young Wellesley passed 
to Angiers, a military college in the 
department of the Maine and Loire, 
at that time under the direction of the 
celebrated engineer Pignerol ; but he 
there gave no promise of the powers 
which he afterwards displayed; nor 
are there, as in the case of Napoleon, 
who was then also in his pupilage at 
Brienne, any records of his juvenile 
pursuits, which bear strong attestation 
to the predominance which the mili- 
tary passion had, even at that early 
period, obtained in his mind. This 
by no means negatives the présump- 
tion that that passion did indeed exist ; 
it only proves that the temperament 
was wanting which would have given 
to it, thus early, an energetic mani- 
festation. Napoleon was imaginative, 
and his ardent spirit never rested 
until the visions of battles’ and sieges 
which haunted him, were projected 
into the external realities of mimic 
war. Young Wellesley was, essen- 
tially, unimaginative; and while he 
was at no loss to justify his motives 
for choosing the profession of arms 
upon just and solid grounds, his com- 
mon sense would have taught him to 
avoid singularity; and, while he was 
not neglectful of the lessons which 
would have impressed upon his mind 
the principles of the military art, 
there was no necessity of his nature 
which required that these should be 
set forth in any theatrical display ; 
and, accordingly, those hours which 
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the burning young Corsican devoted 
to a fevered pursuit of anticipated 
renown, he expended in boyish frolic 
or amusement. 

On the 7th of March, 1787, he ob- 
tained his first commission, being ga- 
zetted to an ensigncy in the 73rd re- 
giment ; and, in little more than five 
years after, having passed rapidly 
through successive stages of promo- 
tion in other regiments, he obtained a 
troop in the 18th light dragoons. 
This was in the October of 1792. 

He had already been returned for 
the borough of Trim, to the Irish 
parliament, and took his seat on the 

overnment benches, where, young as 
e was, he was not content to be a 
silent member. It was then the first 
decided impression was made upon 
the penal code, by which the Roman 
Catholics considered themselves ag- 
grieved, and young Wellesley was 
amongst the foremost of those by 
whom the forty-shilling freeholders 
were enfranchised. That such a 
measure in itself alone was unwise, 
experience has too fully proved. But 
the soldier boy, by whom it was intro- 
duced, was no more responsible for it 
than the staff sergeant in the field is for 
the orders of the chief commander. 

Captain Wellesley was now upon 
the lord lieutenant’s staff; and the 
Irish court, at that period under the 
administration of Lord Westmore- 
land, was remarkable alike, Mr. Max- 
well observes, “for its hospitality, its 
magnificence, and its dissipation.” It 
is not surprising that, under such cir- 
cumstances, young Wellesley should 
have felt his temptations greater than 
his strength, and been drawn into ex- 
penses for which his slender income 
was inadequate. The consequence 
was, debt and embarrassment, from 
which he was relieved by the prompt 
attention of a shoemaker, named 
Dixon, upon Ormond-quay, in whose 
house he lodged; a service which he 
never forgot, and which was amply 
repaid, at an after period, by his 
generous and persevering attention 
to the family of his benefactor, for 
whom, as for his son also, his influ- 
ence with government procured lu- 
erative and honourable civil appoint- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, his own professional 
advancement was steadily progressive. 
In the April of 1793, he was gazetted 
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major of the 33rd regiment, and, in 
the following September, to the lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy, in the room of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Yorke, who retired. 

It cannot be doubted that to the 
aristocratic influence at that time 
predominant in the country, this young 
man was indebted for his rapid ad« 
vancement—an advancement, no doubt, 
viewed with not a little jealousy by 
veterans, over whose heads he was 
passed, and who, if merits and ser. 
vices were alone to be taken into ac- 
count, without any disparagement to 
him, might well be considered his su- 
periors. But the government was in 
the hands of an oligarchy, who looked 
upon all places of honour or emolu- 
ment as their own exclusive right, and 
who could, at any moment, cause rare 
embarrassment to the minister of the 
day, if their claims for parliamentary 
services were disregarded. This is the 
unfavourable aspect of the question, 
and one which was well calculated to 
beget popular discontent and public 
odium. But, viewed under another 
light, it would, we believe, be found 
that the system worked well for the in- 
terests of the army. The blood of 
the country was thus enabled to mount 
to its proper place. The army was 
officered by the elite of society, who 
carried with them the prestige of 
birth, and whose habits and whose 
sentiments were congenial with the 
spirit of a profession, whose essence 
is chivalry and honour. These were 
no small advantages, by which the 
aristocratic system of our military 
promotions was attended, and by which, 
upon the whole, we have very little 
doubt that a more than sufficient com- 
pensation was made for what might 
appear to be its partiality and its in. 
justice. 

There is, at present, much said and 
much written respecting the necessity 
for testing military promotions, by the 
criterion of professional merit, to be 
ascertained by proficiency in those 
studies which are indispensible in the 
education of the accomplished soldier. 
Doubtless, such considerations are 
well worthy of attention, and we have 
very little doubt that, by the present 
secretary at war, their due value will 
be assigned them. But it would be 
the merest pedantry to maintain, that 
a reform, such as is contemplated, 
might not be attended by an injury to 
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the spirit of the service, by which our 
military superiority would be seriously 
endangered. Bookish, and pen-and- 
ink men, are not always of the stuff 
by which dashing enterprises are 
achieved ; and no amount of scientific 
attainment can compensate for any 
lack of that high-mettled courage 
which leads confiding men to victory. 
The instances, we believe, are not a 
few, in which a hesitating column has 
been determined in its movements by 
the gallant fellow at their head, and 
whose training had been more at the 
steeple-chase than at the desk; nor 
are there, even in our own service, 
wanting, cases which demonstrated but 
too forcibly that even a very slight de- 
ficiency in promptitude and vigour 
could be compensated by no amount 
of professional plausibility, or scien- 
tific attainment. Let the reader ac- 
quaint himself with the conduct of 
Sir John Murray, at the passage of 
the Douro, and at the siege of Tarra- 
gona, and he will be able to form for 
himself a tolerably correct notion 
upon the subject—especially, when he 
considers, that had Sir John been ex- 
amined by professors in the .art of 
war, in competition with Picton, 
Crawford, Hardinge, and a score of 
others of the same stamp, he would, 
in all probability, have been pre- 
No, 


nounced vastly their superior. 
an an is a Briareus, in which there 


is one head and one hundred arms ; 
and any attempt to increase the intel- 
ligence of the latter, at the expense of 
impairing their vigour, should be es- 
chewed as a perilous innovation. And 
such a change for the worse would, 
undoubtedly, appear to us to be in- 
volved in that sweeping condemnation 
of the purchase system, in our ser- 
vice, which is in vogue with certain 
classes of military reformers. We 
will not say that their plan would ple- 
beianize the army. That, undoubt- 
edly, it would not do. But it would 
alter the character of the service, by 
making military promotion depend 
predominantly upon civil qualifica- 
tions. We are very desirous that 
such qualifications should exist; but 
we do not desire to purchase them at 
the expense of others, by which alone 
they could be turned to advantage ; 
nor do we feel any disposition to en- 
trust the remodelling of our gallant 
force to men, whose very first mea. 
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sure would be to turn aside that cur- 
rent of high blood, which has hitherto 
constituted one of its proudest dis- 
tinctions, and to substitute for it a 
regulated amount of tame acquisition, 
which could never supply the place of 
impetuous daring, or valorous de- 
termination, in the crisis of battle, or 
in the exigencies of war. 

The first active service of Colonel 
Wellesley was under the command of 
Lord Moira, who took out with him 
a reinforcement to the late Duke of 
York, during his unfortunate and dis- 
astrous campaign in the Low Coun- 
tries. He found the army of his 
Royal Highness in full retreat before 
their republican enemies, and, for a 
moment, enabled him to assume the 
offensive ; but it was only for a mo- 
ment, as the enemy, accumulating in 
force, compelled a recourse to retro- 
grade movements; when Lord Moira, 
feeling his own presence no longer 
necessary, and the campaign virtually 
decided, resigned his command, and 
returned to England; the regiments 
which had formed his separate corps 
having been drafted into the different 
brigades, and incorporated with the 
army of the Netherlands. 

The retreat continued. On one 
occasion Colonel Wellesley’s presence 
of mind, and promptitude of deter. 
mination, served to avert a heavy dis- 
aster from the army. The republi- 
cans were pouring in an overwhelming 
force upon our troops, whose retreat, 
as the road narrowed, began to assume 
all the appearance of a rout ; the 
light cavalry being mixed up with a 
household battalion, and the whole 
thrown into the most extreme confu- 
sion. The French perceiving their 
advantage, were about immediately to 
avail themselves of it ; but before they 
could pour in their destructive charge, 
Colonel Wellesley, who perceived the 
disorder, and was alive to its conse- 
quences, instantly deployed his regi- 
ment, the thirty-third, into line, in 
rear of the household troops. The 
centre ranks were opened to the ad- 
mission of the disordered cavalry, and 
closed as soon as they had passed, pre- 
senting a bristling front to the enemy, 
who were thus effectually held in check. 
Onward, however, they came—no- 
thing daunted—the thirty-third reserv- 
ing their fire until the enemy were in 
the act to charge. Then the order was 
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given; andaclose and well-directed 
volley told with murderous effect upon 
their densely crowded columns; and 
being followed by a rapid fusilade, made 
them feel that any farther movement 
in advance was just then inexpedient. 
The consequence was, that the English 
were enabled to continue their retreat 
with scarcely a show of molestation. 

At the termination of the retreat, 
the Duke of York was recalled, and 
was succeeded by Count Walmoden, 
who resolved immediately to act upon 
the offensive. His efforts were at first 
attended with some success, but ulti- 
mately terminated in loss and disaster, 
and they are only alluded to here, be- 
cause they gave occasion to a display 
of courage and of conduct on the part 
of Colonel Wellesley, which deserves 
to be noted. He was placed, witha 
wing of his regiment, a squadron of 
hussars, and two field-pieces, in an ad- 
vanced position, without support on 
any side, and completely exposed to 
the attacks of the enemy. It had been 
the intention of General Walmoden 
to attack the enemy at day-break ; but 
they did not wait for that, but on the 
evening before, became themselves the 
assailants, and that so vigorously, and 
in such force, as to oblige Colonel 
Wellesley to fall back upon the British 
lines, leaving the republicans in pos- 
session of his guns. Their success, 
however, was short-lived, as the op- 

rtune arrival of the remainder of 

is regiment soon enabled him “to 
charge into the village, repulse the 
enemy, and retake the cannon; and 
although pressed closely by the infan- 
try, and threatened by the hussars, he 
succeeded, with trifling loss, in retir- 
ing upon the post of Geldermalsen, 
where, with the 42d and 78th High- 
landers, the 33d maintained them- 
selves, although efforts were repeatedly 
made by the republicans, with fresh 
troops, to carry the place. Night 
ended the contest. The French aban- 
doned the attack, after sustaining a 
sanguinary repulse from a force in 
every arm their inferior.” * 

Such was Colonel Wellesley’s debut 
upon the theatre of war. This was 
the last service which he rendered dur- 
ing the brief and inglorious campaign, 
from which the English troops re- 
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turned, as our author well observes— 
“having lost every thing except their 
honour.” But the affairs in which he 
was engaged, trifling as they were, 
showed the coolness, the promptitude, 
the perseverance, and the courage of 
the young soldier, to great advantage. 
The hardships which he endured, and 
the disasters which the army suffered, 
by no means damped his military ar- 
dour ; and the government found him, 
at his return, ready, at the shortest 
notice, to transfer-his services to any 
quarter of the world in which they 
might be required by the exigencies of 
his country. 

He embarked in an expedition which 
had for its destination the West Indies, 
but being driven back by contrary 
winds before it could set sail a second 
time, the intentions of government 
had changed, and the East Indies be- 
came its object. 

And never was there a moment 
when British influence in the East was 
nearer to its overthrow, and when it 
wasso critically important that wisdom 
in council, and vigour in the field, 
should characterise the measures and 
the conduct of those in whom the con- 
fidence of government was reposed, 
for the extrication of British interests 
from embarrassments and difficulties 
such as had not been experienced since 
our troops first obtained a footing in 
India. When we tell the reader that 
Lord Mornington was appointed to 
the office of Governor-General, shortly 
after his brother had arrived in that 
country at the head of his regiment— 
the latter having disembarked at Cal- 
cutta early in the February of 1797 ; 
and the former having taken his place 
at the council board on the 17th of the 
following May—he will recognise, 
doubtless, a combination of circum- 
stances by which our prospects were 
highly favoured. This is not the 
place for enlarging upon the great 
capacity evinced by Lord Mornington 
for public affairs, and which he was 
now called to exercise upon a fitting 
theatre, which retains to the present 
hour the impress of his vigour and 
his ability ; but it may be mentioned, 
that under no other chief-governor 
would Colonel Wellesley have been 
likely to obtain the same opportunities 
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of distinguished service as those which 
he was now soon to enjoy, and by 
which not only were the views of his 
employers most ably carried into effect, 
but the foundation of that great re- 
putation was laid which afterwards 
caused him to be hailed as the de- 
liverer of Europe ! 

At the period of which we write, 
Tippoo, the sultaun of Mysore, had 
succeeded in completing a confederacy, 
by means of which he fondly hoped to 
extirpate from the East those whom 
he had long regarded as its most hated 
invaders. In this, his darling object, 
he was not a little aided by the pacific 
system, which it had been our desire, 
and which it was thought to be our 
policy for some time to pursue, and 
the only result of which was, that it 
alienated our firmest Indian allies, who 
felt themselves abandoned to the ma- 
chinations of their daring enemy, with 
whom it was soon found to be their 
interest to come upon terms, rather 
than continue unassisted in a contest 
which must only expose them to his 
vengeance. But it was not alone in 
India, but in Europe, that Tippoo found 
encouragement given toa project which 
aimed at British extermination. The 
French republic, one and indivisible, 
was at that time a portent and a pro- 
digy amongst the states of Europe ; 
and as its disclaimer of conquest was 
but the mask of its ambition, to be 
cast aside whenever any opportunity 
presented itself of gratifying its lust 
of dominion, they were not slow to 
avail themselves of overtures on 
the part of Tippoo, communicated 
through the governor of the Isle of 
France, in which an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, was proposed, an en- 
gagement undertaken to provide for 
the subsistence of any French troops 
which might be sent to his aid, and, 
as a further inducement to his Euro- 
pean allies, it was added, that any con- 
quest made by the common arms of the 
contracting parties should be equally di- 
vided between them. It was when the 
plot was thickening to which these in- 
trigues and these negociations had given 
rise, and when a moment of vacillation 
on the part of the British govern- 
ment would have precipitated its doom, 
and consigned the Indian continent to 
the domination of the most profligate 
nation on the face of the earth, that 
the two Wellesleys arrived to give a 
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new turn to affairs, by which they were 
enabled to defeat the force and to frus- 
trate the councils of foreign and do- 
mestic enemies. 

The character of the new governor- 
general soon began to be appreciated 
by the native princes; and the French 
contingent which had been introduced 
into the service of the Nizam had al- 
ready made itself insupportably odious 
from its insolence and its exactions. 
It was, therefore, no difficult ‘matter 
to re-establish here the British in- 
fluence, as soon as ever a demonstra- 
tion was made to put forth British 
power for their protection. But the 
great and the formidable enemy was 
the sultan of Mysore, and Lord Mor- 
nington felt, that until he was hum- 
bled there was no security for British 
power in India. Accordingly, by in- 
credible exertions, an army was got 
into readiness for action, and put into 
motion against his capital. By the 
decision and the energy with which he 
was assailed in the heart of his own 
dominions, all the calculations of the 
tyrant were confounded. After two 
brief actions, in which he witnessed 
the discomfiture of his favourite troops, 
Seringapatam was besieged ; and, not- 
withstanding the strength of its fortifi- 
cations, and the various advantages for 
defence which it possessed, and which 
baffled the strategy of Lord Cornwallis 
in the last campaign, fell now before the 
persevering assaults of British valour. 

By this great blow, not only was 
the most formidable enemy of the 
British greatness signally overthrown, 
but all his petty confederates, who had 
been brought and kept together chiefly 
by his influence, became convinced 
that the struggle in which they were 
engaged must be bootless, and were 
very easily accessible to the considera- 
tions which led them to entertain a 
wml for pacific and friendly re- 

ations with the pone whose hostility 
they had provoked, and whose ven- 
geance they had so much reason to 
dread. Of these dispositions the go- 
vernor-general did not fail to avail 
himself; and British influence, which 
he had found upon his arrival at so 
low an ebb, again resumed its sway, 
and a state of depression and difficulty, 
during which, momently, the anxious 
mind was looking for some calamity 
which would have ended only in the de- 
struction of the British force and the 
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extirpation of the British race, was suc- 
ceeded by an extension and consolida- 
tion of empire, which only to think of 
before the late stirring events, would 
have been reputed as the dream of an 
insane ambition. 

Colonel Wellesley, although present 
at the siege, was not engaged in the 
storming party by whom Seringapatam 
was taken. He was at that moment 
in command of thereserve, who viewed 
from a distance their gallant comrades 
as they mounted the difficult ascent, 
and overcame, successively, the va- 
rious obstacles which they encountered. 
This gallant band was headed by Gene- 
ral (afterwards Sir David) Baird, 
and nobly did that distinguished officer 
perform that arduous duty. But the 
reader may judge of his astonishment, 
and of the surprise of the whole army, 
when not he, but Colonel Wellesley, 
his junior by many years, was ap- 
pointed to the command of the city ; 
an act which reflects severe discredit 
upon General Harris, by whom it was 
ig ; and the governor-general, 

ord Mornington, by whom it was 
approved ; but in no other respect is 
the appointment censurable, as Colo- 
nel Wellesley was found fully equal 
to all its difficult and embarrassing 
duties. 

This act of favouritism, by which 
a meritorious officer was deprived of 
his due reward, was the more to be 
lamented, because, on a recent oc- 
casion, General Baird had evinced a 
singular generosity and delicacy in a 
matter that nearly concerned Colonel 
Wellesley’s military honour. There 
was an advanced post of the sultaun’s 
upon a rocky eminence near the walls, 
from which the British experienced 
much annoyance ; and Colonel Welles- 
ley, with a detachment of the 33d and a 
seapoy battalion, was ordered to take 
possession of it by a night attack. The 
attempt was boldly made; but owing 
to the darkness of the night, the intri- 
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cacy of the place, and the deadly fire 
with which the little assailing party 
were on all sides received, they were 
thrown into inextricable confusion, 
and with difficulty, and after consider- 
able loss, escaped with their lives. 
On the next morning, General Harris 
drew out the troops for another at- 
tack, and offered the command to 
General Baird, but that gallant sol- 
dier suggested that Wellesley should 
have another trial; and, accordingly 
a Scotch brigade, and two battalions 
of seapoys were again put under his 
command, and the post was carried in 
gallant style. Were it not for the de- 
licate consideration evinced by Baird, 
a cloud would have rested upon the 
young soldier from which he might 
not easily have emerged ; and all men 
felt the indignity that was done to the 
gallant veteran, when, after such ser- 
vice as he had rendered, one so much 
his junior was preferred before him.* 
But, as we have already intimated, 

if the appointment was to be judged 
of solely by the fitness of the man to 
discharge the various duties which it 
involved, a better selection could 
scarcely have been made. Colonel 
Wellesley was indefatigable in restoring 
order amongst our own troops, and 
inspiring the natives with confidence 
in his clemency and protection. The 
city, under his government, rapidly 
lost all appearance of a captured town. 
The inhabitants, who had fled in dis- 
may, returned to their dwellings ; the 
bazaars were again opened for traffic ; 
and the late scene of blood and of de- 
vastation was marked by all the bustle 
and enterprise of a most extensive 
commercial activity. Nor was the 
conduct of the governor-general less 
olitic than that of his brother was 

judicious. The immense power which 


was now placed at the disposal of the 
Indian government was distributed 
with a judgment and a liberality which 
left nothing to be desired. The fa- 











* Mr. Maxwell expresses his disbelief in the above statement, but, as we think, 
without sufficient grounds. Mr. Alison, in the seventh volume of his “ History of 
the French Revolution,” page 128, observes, that “he is able to give it an entire 
confirmation, having repeatedly heard the anecdote from a most gallant officer, 
who was present on the occasion, and afterwards contributed, in no small degree, to 
the glories of Delhi and Laswaree—Colonel Gerard, afterwards adjutant-general of 
the gal army, then engaged in the siege, the author’s lamented brother-in- 
law, to whose talents and virtues, durably recorded in the exploits of that band of 


heroes, he has a melancholy pleasure in bearing this public testimony.” 
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mily of Taper were splendidly pen- 
h 


sioned. e heir of the ancient Ra- 
jas of Mysore was reinstated in the 
possessions which had belonged to his 
family. The fidelity of the Nizam 
was rewarded, and the doubtful alle- 

iance of the Peishwa was confirmed, 

y the offers of large grants of terri- 
tory, taken from the conquests made 
by. Tippoo and his father. Some shy- 
ness was, indeed, observed, on the part 
of both these native powers, in ac- 
cepting the advantages thus placed at 
their disposal, and which for the present 
were declined. To the Company were 
reserved territories valuable both in 
themselves and because of their posi- 
tion; yielding, at the same time, a 
large revenue, and serving as a for- 
midable check upon doubtful neigh- 
bours. They commanded the most 
important passes in the high table-land 
of Mysore, and encircled the posses- 
sions of the new Rajah, thus render- 
ing him entirely dependent on the 
power which raised him from a cot- 
tage to a throne. 

And these were but the beginnings 
of the mighty successes which now 
attended British arms in India. Most 
of the chiefs who had been in alliance 
with, or subjection to, the late sultaun, 
were but too happy to make their sub- 
mission to the conquerors, when by so 
doing they could secure to themselves 
better terms than could be hoped for, 
by continuing an unavailing contest. 
But one there was, Dhoondiah Waugh, 
who had been amongst the prisoners 
whom the captors of the city released 
from confinement, and who so far 
resembled his late master, that he still 
resolved to try the fortune of war ; 
and he found it no difficult matter, in 
the then disordered state of the coun- 
try, to get together a band of free- 
booters, out of the wreck of the sul- 
taun’s army, by whose aid he was not 
without a hope of establishing himself 
as an independent sovereign in India. 
Of the danger of suffering such a ma- 
rauder to roam at large, Colonel Wel- 
lesley was fully aware, and mee 
the promptest measures were taken 
for his suppression ; indeed, so intent 
was the colonel upon the subjugation 
of this formidable robber enemy, that 
he declined the chief command of a 
Batavian expedition, said at that time 
to be a favourite measure with the 
king, in order to assume the labour 
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and the responsibility in this com- 
paratively inglorious service, which he 
felt to be indispensible for the security 
of our conquests in the Mysore. Upon 
this subject, he thus writes to his bro- 
ther, the governor-general of India:— 


** Doondiah is certainly a despicable 
enemy; but from circumstances, he is 
one against whom we have been obliged 
to make formidable preparation. It is 
absolutely necessary to the peace of the 
countries of Canara and Malabar that 
that man should be given up to us ; and I 
doubt not, that before now, you will 
have made a demand for him upon the 
government of Poonah. If we do not 
get him, we must expect a general in- 
surrection of all the discontented and 
disaffected of these countries. I have 
information that letters have been re- 
ceived by most of them, either from 
him, or from others, written in his name, 
calling upon them to take the oppor- 
tunity of rebelling — the compa- 
ny’s government, or that of their allies ; 
and his invasion of our territory is 
looked to as a circumstance favourable 
to their views. The destruction of this 
man, therefore, is absolutely necessary 
for our tranquillity.” 


Full of these views, he immediately 
decided upon marching against the 
brigand, with all the disposable force 
he could muster. The consequence 
might be easily foreseen. All the 
dexterity and daring of Dhoondiah 
were but of little avail, when he felt 
himself seriously pressed by the ener- 
getic and disciplined troops with whom 
he had now to deal, and led by one 
who appreciated fully the importance 
of bringing the contest with him to a 
speedy and successful termination. 
Sundry affairs occurred, in which the 
snake was scotched, not killed. The 
following conclusion of this military 
melodram we give in the words of the 
gallant conqueror :— 


“** Camp at Yepulpurry, September 11, 1800. 
*** T have the pleasure to inform you 
that I gained a complete victory yester- 
day, in an action with Dhoondiah’s army, 
in which he was killed. His body was 
recognised and was brought into camp 
on a gun attached to the 19th dragoons. 
After I had crossed the Malpoorba, it 
appeared to me very clear, that if I 
ressed upon the King of the Two 
orlds with my whole force, on the 
northern side of the Dooab, his majesty. 
would either cross the Toombuddra 
with the aid of the Patan chiefs, and 
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would then enter Mysore ; or he would 
return into Savanore, and play the devil 
with my peaceable communications. I 
therefore determined, at all events, to 
prevent his majesty from putting those 
designs into execution ; and I marched 
with my army to Kauagherry. I sent 
Stevenson towards Deodroog, and along 
the Kistna, to prevent him from sending 
his guns and baggage to his ally, the 
Rajah of Sovrapoor ; and I pushed for- 
ward the whole of the Marhatta and 
Mogul cavalry in one body, between 
Stevenson's corps and mine. 

**] marched from Kauagherry on 
the 8th, left my infantry at Nowly, and 
proceeded on with the cavalry only, 
and I arrived here on the 9th, the in- 
fantry at Chinnoor about fifteen miles 
in my rear. 

*** The King of the World broke up 
on the 9th, from Malgherry, about 
twenty-five miles on this side of Raichore, 
and proceeded towards the Kistna ; but 
he saw Colonel Stevenson’s camp, re- 
turned immediately, and encamped on 
that evening about nine miles from hence, 
between this place and Burmoo. I had 
early intelligence of his situation; but 
the night was so bad, and my horses so 
much fatigued, that I could not move. 
After a most anxious night, I marched 
in the morning and met the King 
of the World with his army, about 
five thousand horse, at a village called 
Conahgull, about six miles from hence. 
He had not known of my being so near 
him in the night—had thought that I was 
at Chinnoor, and was marching to the 
westward with the intention of passing 
between the Marhatta and Mogul ca- 
valry and me. He drew up, however, 
in a very strong position, as soon as he 
perceived me ; and the victorious army 
stood for some time with apparent firm- 
ness. I charged them with the 19th 
and 25th dragoons, and the Ist and 2d 
regiments of cavalry; and drove them 
before me till they dispersed, and were 
scattered over the face of the country. 
I then returned and attacked the royal 
camp, and got possession of synaete 
camels, baggage, &c. &c., which were 
still upon the ground. The Mogul 
and Marhatta came up about eleven 
o'clock ; and they have been employed 
ever since in the pursuit and destruction 
of the scattered Snquents of the victo- 
rious army. 

*** Thus has ended this warfare, and 
I shall commence my march in a day or 
two towards my own country. An 
honest killadar of Chinnoor had written 
to the King of the World by a regular 
ware established for the —— of 
giving him intelligence, that I was to be 
at Nowly on the 8th, and at Chinnoor 
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on the 9th. His majesty was misled by 
this information, and was nearer me 
than he expected. The honest killadar 
did all he could to detain me at Chin- 
noor, but I was not to be prevailed upon 
to stop; and even went so far as to 
threaten to hang a great man sent to 
show me the road, who manifested an 
inclination to show me a good road to a 
different place. My own and the Mar- 
hatta cavalry afterwards prevented any 
communication between his Majesty and 
the killadar.—Believe me, &c. 
“** ARTHUR WELLESLEY.’ 


“It was fortunate for the King of 
the World that he exited from the stage 
of life so honourably. Had he been se- 
cured alive, the probability is great, 
from the letter of Colonel Wellesley’s 
instructions, that Dhoondiah’s sepals 
would not have saved him from a rope. 

‘* A circumstance most creditable to 
the humanity of the victor deserves to 
be recorded. When the baggage of the 
freebooter was overtaken, a beautiful 
boy of four years old was found, and 
brought to Colonel Wellesley’s tent. 
His name was Sulabuth Khan, and he 
proved to be the favourite son of Dhoon- 
diah. Not only did Colonel Wellesley 
afford his present protection to the or- 

han, but on leaving the East for 
Surope he deposited a large sum of 
money with Colonel Symmonds, to 
defray the expenses of his future main- 
tenance and education. Sulabuth grew 
up a handsome and intelligent youth— 
was placed in the service of the Rajah 
of Mysore, and there he continued till 
his death.” 


The governor-general was now re- 
lieved from all immediate pressure at 
the seat of government, and enabled 
to turn his attention to distant objects. 
Then it was that the expedition was 
planned, by which a force from India 
were to co-operate, by the Red Sea 
and across the desert, with our troops 
in Egypt. Baird was appointed to the 
chief’ command, an honour justly his 
due, and which he fully justified by 
his conduct. Colonel Wellesley was 
to have been next in authority, but 
he was seized with a fever just when 
the expedition was about to sail, and 
thus necessarily was left behind. 

But he could not have been spared 
in India. The tempo calm which 
had been produced by the successful 
issue of the enterprise, which ended 
in the death of Tippoo, and the fall of 
Seri tam, was about to be dis- 


tur the intrigues and the ambi- 
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tion of chieftains, who were still unre- 
conciled to British empire in their 
native land, and not altogether con- 
vinced of the power by which their 
resistance must berendered unavailing. 
The Nizam was the only one of the 
native princes, upon whose fidelity the 
governor-general could securely cal- 
culate, and that very circumstance 
but exposed him the more to the hos- 
tility of Scindia, Holkar, and the 
rajah of Berar. His territories were 
invaded and his capital assailed by 
a force which he was in no condi- 
tion to resist, and no resource was 
left him but to supplicate British 
protection. The governor-general, 
who saw the crisis, determined that 
that aid should not be withheld, and 
orders were accordingly transmitted 
to his gallant brother, (who had now 
obtained the rank of major-general, 
and was appointed to the command of 
a division, intended as an advanced 
corps to the army of Madras, then on 
its march to the banks of the Toom- 
buddra,) by whom good care was 
taken that it should be promptly 
afforded. 

We cannot here enter into the in- 
tricacies of eastern diplomacy and in- 
trigue, nor follow the various move- 
ments either of our own, or the 
enemies’ forces, as they watched each 
other with the wariness of practised 
combatants ; and evinced, by the dis- 
positions and the demonstrations which 
they made, characteristic wiliness, or 
heroic determination. For all such 
particulars, we must refer the reader 
to the pages of our author, while we 
hasten to lay before him the account 
which is there given, of the first me- 
-morable battle in which General Wel- 
lesley exercised an independent com- 
mand, and by the issue of which, this 
formidable confederacy was defeated. 


“ The enemy having encamped at Bo- 
herdun, at the distance of two marches, 
it was determined that a combined at- 
tack should be made upon their forces 
without delay ; and General Wellesley 
held a conference with Colonel Steven- 
son for this purpose on the 2lst of 
September. 

“It was arranged that the attack 
should be made on the 24th, the armies 
advancing in two divisions, to avoid the 
delay that must otherwise occur, by 
moving en masse, through a narrow and 
difficult defile. Accordingly, on the 22d, 
Vor. XIX.—No, 112. 
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Colonel Stevenson marched by the 
western’ route, while General Wellesley 
took an easterly direction, following the 
more direct road which leads round the 
hills between Budnapoor and Jalna. 

“On the 23d, the major-general ar- 
rived at Naulniah ; and the hircarrahs 
announced that the confederated chiefs 
had retired with the whole of their ca- 
valry that morning, leaving their in- 
fantry to follow, who were, however, 
still encamped at the distance of two 
leagues. This intelligence—which after- 
wards proved untrue—induced Welles» 
ley to attack the enemy without delay. 

‘** Leaving his baggage with a rear- 
guard, reinforced by the Ist battalion 
of the 2d regiment, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Chalmers, and having de- 
spatched messengers to hurry the move- 
ments of Colonel Stevenson, he re- 
sumed his operations—and at noon he 
found himself, after a severe march, 
most unexpectedly in front of the entire 
of the Marhatta armies. 

‘** The position of the allied chiefs ex- 
tended from Boherdun to the village of 
Assye, having the Kaitna in their front, 
and from the steepness of its banks, 
that river was impassable to carriages, 
except at the fords of Peepulgaon and 
Warson. Nothing could be more pic- 
turesque than the appearance of the 
Marhatta camp—aothing more imposing 
than the multitudinous force drawn up 
in order of battle. ‘The sight was 
enough to appal the stoutest heart. 
Thirty thousand horse in one magnifi- 
cent mass, crowded the right ; a dense 
array of infantry, powerfully supported 
by artillery, formed the centre and left ; 
the gunners were beside their pieces, 
and a hundred pieces of cannon in front 
of the line, stood ready to vomit forth 
death upon the assailants. Wellesley 
paused for a moment, impressed but not 
daunted by the sight ; his whole force, 
as Colonel Stevenson had not come up 
did not exceed eight thousand men, of 
whom sixteen hundred were cavalry ; 
the effective native British were not 
above fifteen hundred ; and he had only 
seventeen pieces of cannon.’ 

“As the British cavalry-came up, 
they formed line on the heights, and 
presented a strange but glorious con- 
trast to the countless multitude of 
Marhatta horsemen, who were seen in 
endless array below. The English bri- 
gade, scarcely numbering sixteen hun- 
red sabres, took its position with all 
the boldness of a body having an equal 
force opposed; although in number, 
Scindiah’s cavalry were fully ten to 
one, 

“* The columns having arrived, Wel- 
lesley changed his original intention of 
2k 
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attacking the enemy’s right, and deter- 
mined to fall upon the left, which was 
composed entirely of infantry. The 

round on which these battalions were 

rawn up was a flat peninsula of inconsi- 
derable size, formed by the union of the 
waters of the Kaitna with}the Juah. The 
space was too confined to allow room for 
the Marhatta cavalry to operate to much 
advantage, ‘while the defeat of the 
corps of infantry was most likely to be 
éffectual.’ Accordingly, a lateral move- 
ment was made to the left—the march 
of the column being covered on the 
right flank by the a big horse, and in 
the rear protected by the British ca- 
yalry, under Colonel Maxwell. 

‘* Having crossed the ford of Peepul- 
gaon, which the enemy had neglected 
to defend, the British infantry were 
formed in two lines, supported by the 
cavalry, which were placed in line in 
reserve in the rear, on an open space 
between the Kaitna and a nullah that 
ran in a parallel direction with its 
stream, While deploying, the Marhatta 
guns kept up a furious cannonade ; but 
undisturbed by a fire that was ably di- 
fected and well-sustained, the British 
dispositions for attack were coolly and 
promptly completed. 

“The order of battle being thus 
skilfully changed, the infantry of Scin- 
diah was compelled to présent a new 
front. They did so with greater ease 
than was expected. The line they now 
formed reached with its right up to the 
Kaitna, and its left upon the village of 
Assye, on the Juah. The front now 

resented by the enemy was one yast 
ier especially towards the left, so 


numerous and weighty were the guns, 


and so thickly were they disposed im- 
mediately near the village. The fire 
was rapid, furious, and terrible in exe- 
cution; the British guns, few in num- 
ber, opened as the fine advanced, but 
were almost on the instant. silenced, 
Their gunners dropped fast, and the 
cattle fall killed or lacerated beside them. 
With the fierceness of the struggle, and 
the fearfulness of the hazard, the un- 
daunted spirit of the general rose, He 
at once abandoned the guns, and di- 
rected an advance with the bayonet : 
with the main body, he soon forced, 
and drove the enemy's right, possessing 
himself of their guns by a resolute 
ard 
~ “ The pickets, with the 74th as a sup- 
porting regiment, were on the right of 
the two lines of infantry, and their at- 
tack was distinguished equally by the 
gallantr it exhibited, and the loss it 
pr luced. With unquestioned bravery, 

t bad judgment, the officer command- 
ing, when he might have covered his 
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men in a great degree by a circuitous 
movement, pushed forward directly 
against the village of Assye, thus of 
necessity crossing ‘a space swept like 
a glacis by the cannon of the enemy.’ 
Overwhelmed by a murderous fire, the 
gallant band left half its number on the 
field. The men fell by dozens—and one 
company of those forming the pickets 
was almost annihilated. It went into 
action with an officer and fifty men; 
and in the evening four rank and file 
were all that survived that bloody day. 

“No wonder that the line undér this 
tremendous fusilade from the village, 
supported by continuous showers of 
grape, was in many places fairly cut 
through, and that with difficulty it still 
maintained its ground. Perceiving its 
disorder, a cloud of Marhatta horsemen 
stole round the enclosures of Assye un- 
perceived, and charged furiously into 
ranks already half destroyed. The 
moment was most critical. The mus- 
sulman sabres were crossing the bay- 
onets of the 74th, and ‘feeble and few, 
but fearless still,’ that gallant regiment 
was desperately resisting. Colonel Max- 
well, who had watched the progress of 
the fight, saw that the moment for ac- 
tion had arrived. The word was given ; 
the British cavalry charged home. 
Down went the Marhattas in hundreds 
beneath the fiery assault of the brave 
19th and their gallant supporters, the 
sepoys ; while unchecked by a tremen- 
dous storm of grape and musketry, 
Maxwell pressed his advantage, and cut 
through Scindiah’s left. The 74th and 
the light infantry rallied, re-formed, 
pushed boldly on, and, the second line 
coming forward to their support, com- 
pleted the disorder of the enemy, and 
prevented any effective attempt to re- 
new a battle, the doubtful result of 
which was thus in a few minutes decided 
by the promptitude of that well-directed 
charge. 

**Some of Scindiah’s troops fought 
bravely. The desperate obstinacy with 
which his gunners stood to the cannon 
was almost incredible. They remained 
to the last—and were bayoneted around 
the guns, which they refused, even in 
certain defeat, to abandon. 

“The British charge was resistless ; 
but in the enthusiasm of success, at 
times there is a lack of prudence. The 
sepoys rushed wildly on—their elated 
ardour was uncontrollable—while a mass 
of the Marhatta horse were arrayed on 
the hill, ready to rush upon ranks 
disordered by their own success. 

‘* But General Wellesley had foreseen 
and guarded against the evil conse. 
quences a too excited courage might, 
produce, The 78th were kept in hands 
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and supported by a regiment of native 
horse they were now led forward by 
the general in person. The guns on 
the left were carried, and the village 
stormed with the bayonet. In this short 
but sanguinary attack, the 78th were 
highly distinguished. ‘Their loss, from 
the severity of the enemy’s fire, was 
severe, and General Wellesley had a 
horse killed under him. 

‘* A strong column of the enemy, that 
had been only partially engaged, now 
rallied and renewed the battle, joined by 
a number of Scindiah’s gunners and in- 
fantry, who had flung themselves as 
dead upon the ground, and thus escaped 
the sabres of the British cavalry. Max- 
well’s brigade, who had re-formed their 
ranks and breathed their horses, dashed 
into the still disordered ranks of those 
half-rallied troops: a desperate slaughter 
ensued,—the Marhattas were totally 
routed; but the British cavalry lost 
their chivalrous leader, and in the mo- 
ment of victory, Maxwell died in front 
of the battle, pressing on the pursuit of 
a mingled mob of all arms, who were 
flying in disorder from the field. 

“The rout was now complete. The 
sun at noon had shone on a proud array 
of fifty thousand men, drawn up in per- 
fect order—he set upon a broken host, 
flying in dispersed bodies from a field, 
on which the whole materiel of an army 
remained abandoned. Under more des- 
perate circumstances a battle was never 
fought ; and, opposed by overwhelming 
masses, a victory was never more com- 
pletely won. Every thing at noon was 
against the conquerors—numbers, posi- 
tion, all that could render victory al- 
most a certain event, Jay with the Mar- 
hatta chieftains. Small as the British 
force was, its energies were weakened by 
along and exhausting march beneath a 
sultry sky; and nothing but indomitable 
courage could have sustained Wellesley’s 
feeble battalions against the might 
masses to which they were enioed 
Assye was indeed a glorious triumph 
—‘ it was a magnificent display of skill, 
moral courage, and perfect discipline, 
against native bravery, and enormous 
physical superiority.’ Nor were Scin- 
dliah’s troops a body of men, rudely col- 
lected, ignurant of military tactics, and 
unused to combinations. In every arm 
the Marhatta army was respectable ; 
and the facility with which they changed 
their front in the morning, proved that 
the instructions of their French officers 
had not been given in vain.” 


Meanwhile, the operations of Gene- 
ral (afterwards Lord) Lake were com- 
pletely successful in the north of India, 
where a formidable French force suf- 


fered a complete defeat, and the last 
blow was given to any hopes which 
Scindiah might entertain of overthrow- 
ing the power of the English by Euro 
pean co-operation. 

But his splendid victory did not re- 
lieve the conqueror at Assye from 
much anxiety respecting his position. 
The power for whose defence the war 
had been undertaken, seemed utterly 
incapable of profiting by the favour- 
able results which had taken place ; 
and there was every reason to fear that 
if General Wellesley withdrew his 
troops, either from treachery or from 
feebleness the country which he had so 
gallantly defended would again become 
a prey to the enemy. He thus de- 
scribes his embarrassing position, in 
writing officially to Major Shaw :— 


‘* Since the battle of Assye, I have 
been like a man who fights with one 
hand, and defends himself with the 
other.. With Colonel Stephenson’s corps 
I have acted offensively, and have taken 
Asseerghur; and with my own I have 
covered his operations, and‘defended the 
territories of Nizam and the Peshwah. 
In doing this, I have made some terrible 
marches, but I have been remarkably 
fortunate—first, in stopping the enemy 
when they intended to press to the 
sout biea through Casserbury Ghaut ; 
and afterwards, by a rapid march to the 
northward, in stopping Scindiah, when 
he was moving to interrupt Colonel 
Stevenson’s operations against Asseer- 
ghur ; in which he would otherwise have 
undoubtedly succeeded.” 


Scindiah soon found that he could 
not cope with his adversary in the 
field ; and he accordingly resolved to 
try whether he could not outwit him 
in negociation. An armistice was 
proposed as between him and the 
British, and agreed to upon terms 
which by no means put him into a 
better, or ourselves into a worse posi- 
tion than before; while it served to 
introduce a principle of disunion 
amongst the confederates, which must 
greatly mar their co-operation. The 
conditions agreed to by Scindiah, that 

rofligate soldier had not the slightest 
intention of observing ; and this the 
general well knew, and took precau- 
tions accordingly, by which the want 
of good faith, upon which he fully 
calculated, should not be productive of 
any bad effects. The movements to 
which these proceedings gave rise, led 
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to the battle of Argaum, for a de- 
tailed account of which we must refer 
the reader to the official despatch of 
the general, while we copy the follow- 
ing more graphic picture, which our 
author extracts from the pages of an 
eye-witness, who was an actor in that 
stirring scene : 


*“‘Nothing is more uncertain in war 
than the exact time when the commander 
and the courage of the soldier shall be 
tried ; and an army is frequently on the 
eve of battle when a deceitful tranquil- 
lity would lead them to conclude that 
that event was distant. Such was the 
ease at Argaum, and Colonel Welsh 
thus describes the march and opening of 
the action:—‘ Passing through a beau- 
ful country, full of game, we amused 
ourselves as usual, in hunting and shoot- 
ing on the right flank the whole way, 
until, after a march of ten miles, we 
found our camp colours at a stand, and 
Colonel Stevenson’s likewise pitched 
to our left. Shortly after we heard the 
sound of cannon in front, and missed the 
general and our pickets. He soon re- 
turned, and ordered us to shoulder and 
move on with the guns. The countr 
about us was so thickly covered with 
high grain, that we could see nothing 
in our front for the first three miles— 
when, coming near a walled village, and 
hearing the roar of cannon increase, we 
discovered that we had got into the vi- 
cinity of the enemy. The road through 
which alone we could advance, was much 
circumscribed by the high jowaree—and 
although at the village it opened out a 
little, still our march was considerably 
impeded by the pickets and detachment 
which had led being thrown into momen- 
tary disorder by the sudden opening of 
fifty pieces of cannon on them, the in- 
stant they had passed the village. As 
soon as we could pass through them, we 
formed in front of the village Sersooley, 
having a tolerably extensive plain of at 
least three miles before it, on which ap- 
peared the armies of Bonsala in the 
foreground, and Scindiah’s in the rear ; 
forming a kind of doubtful potence on 
either wing: the Berar infantry, with 
about fifty guns forming one line, with 
two thousand Arabs on the left, and 
Benee Syng’s five thousand Ghosains in 
the centre. 

“The precious remains of the gal- 
lant 74th were on our right, and beyond 
them the 78th; whilst on our left were 
the first battalion of the 4th, and the 2d 
regiment to the left of them: I could 
not see further. At about half-past 
four we were ordered to leave our guns 
and advance: Colonel Stevenson’s force, 
which had further to march, having 
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just then formed upon our left. It was 
a splendid sight to see such a line ad- 
vancing, as on a field-day; but the 
pause when the enemy’s guns ceased 
firing, and they advanced in front of 
them, was an awful one. The Arabs, a 
very imposing body, singled out our two 
European regiments ; and when we ar- 
rived within about sixty yards, after a 
round of grape, which knocked down ten 
of our men, and about as many in each 
of the European regiments, they ad- 
vanced and charged us, with tremendous 
shouts. Our three corps were at this time 
considerably in front of the rest of the 
line; and a struggle ensued, in which 
we killed and wounded about six hun- 
dred of these Arabs, and our corps 
alone took eight standards. Whilst this 
was acting, nearly in the centre I ob- 
served Benee Syng’s Ghosains, dressed 
like beef-eaters, bearing down to turn 
our flank; but, the Arabs once routed, 
and the rest of our line coming up, 
there was little more to do, and it was 
soon a perfect rout. The enemy's ca- 
valry made two feeble attempts to 
charge our two flank corps, under Cap- 
tains Maithurst and Vernon, but were 
repulsed by a steady fire from each. 
Our own cavalry had hitherto been kept 
in the rear, but the general now ordered 
them to charge; and they followed the 
enemy for some miles, cutting down 
about three thousand of the fugitives, 
who, however, contrived to carry away 
a few light guns, mounted as gallopers, 
but all their other cannon, ammunition, 
and stores were taken. The field of 
battle was strewn with arms, and about 
one thousand sun-dial turbans, like those 
worn by the Bengal army; twenty or 
thirty standards also fell into our hands. 

“ Although thrown into disorder by 
the severity, as well as by the suddenness 
of the fire from the Marhatta guns in 
battery around the village, the native 
battalions, when rallied and brought 
forward by General Wellesley, fought 
with their usual gallantry. The conflict 
between the Arab troops and British 
sepoy regiments was sanguinary while 
it lasted ; and oy displays of personal 
intrepidity were exhibited on both sides. 

‘* In point of number the casualties were 
very few, but many of the wounded died 
afterwards in hospital; among these, a 
native officer was included, and we re- 
cord the circumstance to show that Hin- 
du bravery and devotion were alike 
appreciated by the comrades with whom 
he fought, and the company under whom 
he served. 

‘* He was at this time far advanced in 
life, and earned the respect and esteem 
of every European officer, as well as of 
every native in the corps. In action, he 
was the life and soul of those around 
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him; and in devoted affection to the 
service he had no superior. The whole 
of the flesh and sinews of the hinder 
part of both thighs being torn away by 
a large shot, he fell, and could not rise 
again; but as soon as the action was 
over, he requested his attendants to 
carry him after us, that his dear Euro- 

ean comrades might see him die. We 

ad halted on the field, upwards of a 
mile in front of where he fell, when he 
arrived and spoke to us with a firm 
voice and most affectionate manner, re- 
counted his services, and bade us all 
adieu. We endeavoured to encourage 
him by asserting that his wound was 
not mortal, and that he would yet re- 
cover. He said, ‘he felt assured of the 
contrary, but he was not afraid of death; 
he had often braved it in the discharge 
of his duty, and only regretted that he 
should not be permitted torender further 
services to his honourable masters.’ He 
died shortly afterwards; and his son 
was pensioned on twelve pagodas a 
month—a most liberal provision for a 
native.” 


The taking of Ghawilghur, which 
shortly followed this achievement, com- 
pletely broke the heart of the confede- 
racy, and both Scindiah and the rajah 
were but too happy to come, in good 
earnest, to terms with the Company, 
by which a vast accession of territory 
was obtained, and effectual provision 
made against the introduction of any 
hostile European force into India. 

We have now conducted the reader 
through the leading transactions which 
marked General Wellesley’s services 
in India; and, doubtless, those indi- 
cations of talent, and those traits of 
character will have become distinctly 
observable, which his subsequent Euro- 
pean services more fully revealed. 
His first object always was, to acquaint 
himself with the localities and the re- 
sources of the country in which he was 
to operate—the strength and the cha- 
racter of the enemy with whom he had 
to contend—and the personal habits 
and peculiarities of the opposing lead- 
ers. When once fully in possession 
of the requisite information upon these 
points, he was rarely at fault in his 
anticipation of the course which the 
enemy would be likely to pursue, and 
seldom failed to take the very best and 
promptest means by which his designs 
might be defeated. His measures for 
the supply of his commissariat were 
based upon the same just and liberal 
principles, by which, in the Peninsula 
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and in France, they were distinguished, 
when they formed such a contrast to 
the profligate rapacity of the French, 
who were starving in their own coun- 
try; while he, at the head of a hostile 
army, had all his wants abundantly 
supplied. His keen insight into cha- 
racter enabled him to see, at a glance, 
through the designs of those who at- 
tempted to deceive him ; and his ever- 
present vigilance afforded no moment 
when he could be taken by surprise, 
either in the exultation of suc- 
cess, or the chagrin or humiliation of 
disappointment. His military life was 
a practical illustration of the wise 
man’s maxim— 


** Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 
Alteram sortem, bene preparatum 
Pectus.” 


But India was merely the school 
where this distinguished man learned 
the rudiments of war. We shall after- 
wards see him upon a more conspicu- 
ous stage, where the same heroic qua~ 
lities were still more strikingly dis. 
played; and we conclude, for the pre- 
sent, with the following notice of the 
moral qualities by which he was en- 
obled, and without which his highest 
qualifications as a general would have 
been comparatively useless :— 


‘‘ The firmness of principle which in 
fluenced General Wellesley’s opinions 
regarding public duty, and the inflexible 
resolution he always exercised in punish. 
ing any thing approaching to dishonesty, 
when brought professionally under no- 
tice, will be instanced in the two suc- 
ceeding extracts. The first conveys a 
refusal of leave of absence, sought for 
on private grounds by the Collector of 
Ahmednuggur. 

*** Tt is necessary for a man who fills 
a public situation, and who has great, 
public interests in charge, to lay aside 
all private considerations, whether on 
his own account or that of other per- 
sons. I imagine that you must feel on 
this subject as I do. 

‘*«* Tam very much distressed on ac- 
count of the inconveniences which your 
family suffer in your absence from Ma- 
dras ; and equally so, that it is not in 
my power to relieve their distress, by 
oleae you to quit your situation. 
But under present circumstances it is 
not in my power to grant your request 
to goto Madras, consistently with the 
duty which both you and I owe to the 
public as public men,’ 
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«The second letter, from its address, 
was evidently written to a person who 
had once possessed the general's confi- 
dence: and it proves that with him pri- 
vate feeling had no weight when public 
interests were in question. 

“ Seringapatam, July 17, 1804, * 
***DeaR —— 

*“*]T have received your letter, in 
which, among other things, you re- 
proach me with having withdrawn from 

ou my confidence. A man must have 
stout indeed in his confidence in 
any body who would continue to repose 
it, after having received such complaints 
as I have received against you. 

*** In respect to your money concerns 
Ido not wish to inquire into them, ex- 
cepting to observe that a person en- 
trusted as you were ought to have re- 
frained from such practices when you 
held a public trust. It is not the fact 
that you did Major ’s duty 
without receiving his salary. You re- 
ceived the allowance for the duty you 
did, and your own ‘allowance for the 
duty done by another person in the 
field. 

“*T shall close upon this subject by 
telling you, that it is useless to go into 
long proofs of matter irrelevant to the 
charge brought against you. You have 
been accused—on oath, on a public trial 
—of having received, through your 
moonshee, 12,000 rupees on corrupt 
grounds. The ssooushee positively re- 
ceived the money. He must be prose- 
cuted in the Phousdarry, and convicted 
of a breach of trust and duty, otherwise 

ou must resign your office of ——— 

cannot go on with a man against whom 
there will be such a public imputation 
as there will be against you, if the 
moonshee shall not be convicted of hav- 
ing taken and applied this money to his 
own use. 

** Strict in the maintenance of social 
order, General Wellesley wisely deter- 
mined that, when necessary for example, 
punishments should be rigidly carried 
out. His, however, was not a system of 
indiscriminate visitation of crime; and 
while murderers and marauders found 
no lenity at his hands, mercy, when it 
eould be with safety, was extended to 
the guilty. With him caste or colour 
made no difference—rank threw no 
mantle over the offender—and the fol- 
lowing extracts will abundantly prove 
that his military government was re- 
markable as well for its impartiality 
as its strictness. In writing to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wallace, the general 
says— 

*** You must have no scruple in act- 
ing at once for the benefit and safety of 
your corps, whenever you are fully con. 
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vinced, from the evidence given to the 
persons appointed to inquire into the 
circumstances of any robbery, that those 
attached to your camp have been plun- 
dered or ill-treated. 

**In this instance I have no doubt 
but that Carribul and Manygee were 
both guilty of themurder. Accordingly 
I request that they may be hanged; and 
let the cause of their punishment be 
published in the bazaar by beat of tom- 
tom, or in any other mode by which it 
may be supposed it will be rendered 
more public. 

“* The patel of Bateulgaum, in the 
usual style of a Marhatta patel, keeps a 
band of plunderers for his own profit 
and advantage. You will inform him 
that if he does not pay for the horses, 
bullocks, and articles plundered, he shall 
be hanged also. You will make him 
acquaint his village with this determi- 
nation, and allow time for the answer 
to return; and you will hang him if he 
does not pay the money at the time 
fixed upon. 

‘*** Tt is impossible to get on without 
these punishments in the Marhatta 
country. The Peshwah has no autho- 
rity ; and if he had, he would not exert 
it for the advantage of our troops.’ 

**And yet we find him applying to 
General Stuart, and pleading the gal- 
lantry of the corps, as an apology for 
saving the regiment from the disgrace 
of having an unworthy member sub- 
jected to capital punishment— 

“**T think it very desirable to ayoid 
punishing with death a man belonging 
to the 74th regiment, and therefore [ 
ry. sone to offer to the man to commute 

is punishment to transportation for life 
to Botany Bay. By this mode the pu- 
nishment of death will be avoided, and 
the 74th regiment will get rid of a bad 
soldier.’ ” 


We cannot close our notice of this 
portion of these beautiful volumes, 
which terminates the career of Wel- 
lington in India, without adverting 
to the vast accession of territory, and 
the still more considerable extension 
of influence, by which British power 
was strengthened and consolidated in 
that country during the Marquis of 
Wellesley’s administration. Then, in- 
deed, a statesman presided over its 
affairs whose wisdom and whose vigour 
were fully equal to the crisis which he 
had to meet ; and whose measures were 
most ably carried into etfect by his 
gallant brother, and the other dis- 
tinguished officers to whom the con- 
duct of the war was entrusted. The 
consequence was, to use the words of 
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Mr. Alison, that “ he added provinces 
to the British empire larger than the 
whole kingdom of France,” and “ ex- 
tended its influence over territories 
more extensive than the whole of 
Germany ; and successively vanquished 
four fierce and warlike nations, which 
could bring three hundred thousand 
men into the field.” 

Nor is it to be forgotten that, while 
he was achieving these mighty suc- 
cesses, he was assailed at home by a 
ery of economy, and an imputation 
of mad and profligate ambition, which 
made it peculiarly difficult for him to 
conduct to a prosperous issue the im- 
portant operations upon which he had 
resolved, and which he knew to be 
indispensible to our salvation in India. 
The spirit of the traders whom ‘he 
served was up in arms against him 
with a cry of economy upon one side, 
whilst the native princes were massing 
their troops and forming their combi- 
nations upon the other, which, if not 
shang. | met and counteracted, must 

ave ended in the annihilation of our 
eastern empire. Well was it for Eu- 
rope, and, we will add, for India too, 
that the Marquis of Wellesley’s wisdom 
and courage were equal to the difficul- 
ties with which he had to contend, 
and that, as the perils around him 
multiplied, he rose to that attitude of 
moral elevation which rendered him 
disdainfully regardless of the recla- 
mations of the merchant sovereigns 
who feared that he was plunging them 
irredeemably into debt, while he was 
taking the only effectual mode which 
could put them securely out of danger. 

But, had his gallant brother not 
been there to second him, with all 
his wisdom and all his vigour, the 
issue might have been different. Most 
ably did Lord Lake do the business 
entrusted to him upon the eastern and 
northern frontier of the Peninsula ; 
but, had Wellesley failed in the southern 
and western, all might have been in 
vain ; and that, both, in his case and 
in Lord Lake’s, more depended upon 
the generals than upon the troops, 
was afterwards strikingly exemplified, 
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when Holkar took the field in force, 
by whom our troops were arrested in 
the full career of their successes, and 
well-nigh deprived of all the dearly- 
bought advantages of former victo- 
ries. 

And it would be well if the lessons 
of wisdom and prudence which were 
bequeathed to their successors by our 
brave commanders, and the illustrious 
statesman who has left upon the banks 
of the Ganges the records of an im- 
perishable fame, were treasured, as 
they should have been, by the govern- 
ments either at home or abroad upon 
whom the responsibility has since de- 
volved of providing for the security 
and consulting for the welfare of those 
immense territorial acquisitions which 
are more fittingly measured by parallels 
of latitude than by square miles, and to 
which, it might be more suitably said, 
that Great Britain belongs, than that 
they are an appanage of the British 
crown. 

Upon one subject Lord Lake seems 
never to have tired in reiterating his 
advice, namely, the necessity of keeping 
up a due proportion between the Bri- 
tish and the native troops in our ser- 
vice. He was of opinion that for every 
four sepoy there should be one British 
regiment. Instances are numerous by 
which we could illustrate the wisdom 
of this advice; but it has been, alas! 
neglected ;—and we are now but too 
likely to pay the 7 of our neglect, 
by a loss of life fearful to contemplate, 
and a war which may prove to us, b 
its extent and its duration, that of all 
species of public extravagance, the ex- 
travagance of a false economy is both 
the most profligate, the most despicable, 
and the most injurious. 

But we must have done. Wellington 
and not India is now our theme. In 
our next we shall see him nearer home, 
and find that in the fierce encounters 
of European warfare, he well sustained 
the reputation which he had already 
won, and was, indeed, the chosen in- 
strument of God in rebuking and 
chastising the insolence of Gallic ag- 
gression. 
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THOMAS MOORE. 


Wirn all his faults, we are proud, and we feel his country should be proud, 
of Moore. We are opposed to him in politics, in religion, nay even in our 
views and feelings upon literary subjects, but we have enough of that catholic 
spirit—the attainment of which should be the first aim of the critic—#o recognize 
and acknowledge the genius of the author. In a singularly amiable private 
character, and those beautiful writings which have made him, according to 
Byron's well-known description, “ the poet of all circles and the delight of 
his own,” we find sufficient and more than sufficient to atone for many an error. 
Willingly, therefore, do we consent for the present to forget the stern sentence 
which justice should, perhaps, pronounce on talents misapplied, and gurrender 
ourselves unreservedly to the fascination of his inimitable wit and exquisite 
melody. That we have on other occasions “done our spiriting” less “ gently,” 
the pages of several of our former numbers can testify. In the discharge of 
a duty necessary, though unpleasing, we exposed the shallow sophistry and mis- 
statements of the ‘Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion,” and in no less 
severe and equally deserved terms condemned the profane jests and slander of 
the “ Fudges in England.” These, and other effusions of a similar kind, have 
long since found rest in complete oblivion. From this friendly shelter we seek 
not to draw their frailties, and gladly extend to our author’s religious contro- 
versies—what we believe in his better moods he would himself desire—the 
charity of our silence. 

The most popular poets of the last generation were undoubtedly Moore 
and Byron. In the tone of their principles, and in their choice of oriental 
subjects and modes of expression, as writers ; in their knowledge of the world 
and life, particularly fashionable and polished life, as men; these two dis- 
tinguished leaders of public taste agreed. In every other respect their natures 
and their habits of thought and feeling were widely different. The one, all 
gloom and passion, for whom there was nothing good in the heart of man or 
woman, and as little to be desired in the whole range of human ambition—the 
poet of pride, disdain, despair, the intensest and loftiest emotions of man’s 
nature: the other, all smiles and sunshine, for whom every thing begets 
occasion for mirth, and by whose keen apprehension of enjoyment the very 
shadows of our existence are caught at as incentives to arrest and heighten 
the present pleasure. Dark, proud, alone, communing with himself and solitude, 
the author of Childe Harold stood apart from his fellow-beings. The Alps and 
ocean, and the unchanging face of nature, which mocked not, nor deceived him— 
these were his friends. ‘To them he unveiled the sufferings of a heart agonized 
by the warfare of its kind: and, in the spirit of their own tempests, flung around 
him contemptuously, as withered leaves, the laws and maxims, all that awed or 
attracted the poor children of clay, among whom he dwelt, but with whom he 
had no sympathy. On the other hand, the poetry of Moore is eminently social ; 
has its haunt and region amid the busy hum of men; and even in its most 
serious moods is full of a certain sportive gaiety. His luxuriant fancy embellishes 
and adorns every scene with splendour and beauty. Life, beneath her magical 
touch, becomes an assemblage of dazzling lustre, a gardeh of flowers breathing 
odour at every turn, along whose beautiful walks forms of perfect symmetry 
are perpetually gliding. Byron’s jests, his apparently most careless and airy 
mirth, have bitterness within them. Sparkle as it may, the cup which he offers 
is poisoned. With Moore it seems as though it were not in-his nature to be 
unhappy ; as if the natural cheerfulness of his heart broke through and dispersed 


every passing shadow. His sky is not, indeed, exempt from some clouds, but 
they are clouds that 


Turn forth their silver lining to the sun. 
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His melodies do occasionally falter into sorrow ; but in that grief there is no 
pain, and a delicious softness pervades the melancholy they awaken. There 
is just enough sadness to purify, not to disturb, his happiness. 

Moore has more fancy than any other poet who ever lived. He scatters, in 
inexhaustible profusion, thoughts and images: he accumulates them with a 
prodigality of wealth literally boundless. They are linked together with singular 
felicity, and disposed with admirable taste. Nothing seems toescape. He can 
discover affinities where others see only antipathies ; and his tact and delicacy 
of perception in connecting, by the subtle links of a magical diction, the subject 
and the illustration, are absolutely marvellous. In imagination he is altogether 
deficient. ‘The heart” does not for him “ consecrate this life,” or “ make a 
truth and beauty of its own.” He seems never aware that the light in which 
you see an object is of more consequence than the object itself, and therefore 
seeks—instead of hallowing the scene or incident by some associative connection 
with the better nature within us—to win our interest by the shower of brilliant 
imagery and description he throws around it. This ascendancy and predo- 
minance of fancy in his intellectual conformation, while it is in a great degree 
the source of his eminence as a poet, is also the cause of many of his defects. 
To this we owe his failure as a painter of character. He gives us not living 
beings, but an assemblage of qualities tied together by a name. We have from 
his pencil pictures of love, hate, tyranny, freedom, &c., but not men and women 
in love, influenced by hate, tyrants or free. His figures are abstractions rather 
than realities ; and for this reason we have little sympathy with their sayings 
and doings. ‘They are not, in all respects, like ourselves. They may be better 
or they may be worse, but certain we are, they are differgnt from flesh and blood. 
As we thus owe to his fancy his want of individuality and unity, as a painter of 
character, so we also owe to it the great fault of his style, a want of simplicity. 
He repeats his enumeration of attributes till the person is hidden beneath a 
haze of description, and he heaps image on image, ornament on ornament, till 
the thought or sensation, they are intended’ to illustrate, lose all their distinct- 
ness. Independent of this disadvantage, such superfluity of embellishment is in 
itself wearisome. There is too much light: too much anxiety to be always 
brilliant. We desire some repose and some shade. We wish, with the old 
epigrammatist, that his verse were sometimes unpolished and sometimes inhar- 
monious ; the perpetual glitter relieved by a little plainness, or even deformity. 


Omnia vis belle, Matho, dicere: dic aliquando 
Et bene; dic neutrum; dic aliquando male. 


In power, then, in passion, in the art of commanding and rivetting the 
feelings, in that lofty imagination (the first and greatest endowment of the 
poet) which transmutes the visible and material into higher and nobler essences, 
Moore is deficient ; but whatever fancy the most fertile, an ear attuned to 
harmony with exquisite perfection, a sense of the beautiful and graceful almost 
unerring,—whatever these can do for poetry, has been effected in his writings. 

The satirical verse of Moore is a thing sui generis, unique, and peculiar to 
himself. Its faults and its merits are essentially his own. ‘There is, indeed, 
some slight resemblance to “ Anstey’s Bath Guide ;” but his superiority is so 
great, it were injustice to compare them. The “ Twopenny Post-bag,” and 
“ The Fudge Family,” are, in wit, learning, variety of illustration, and a certain 
indescribable careless beauty, absolutely unrivalled. Their hits are so happy, 
their ridicule so good-humoured, the happy and happy-making temper of the 
man shines out so vividly through every line, and all is so free from malice or 
uncharitableness, that, notwithstanding our political predilections, we lay down 
the pages in unmingled delight. The Prince of Wales had, certainly, some 
reason to complain of these squibs; but even he, we find from Scott’s 
diary, used to quote and enjoy heartily their inimitable drollery. The fact is, 
we have all along the consciousness that the author “ doth but jest,”—-satirise 
in jest. His arrows fly in every direction, beautifully feathered, unerringly 
directed, but they have neither barb nor venom. Those who are standing by 
are in ecstacies of laughter, and those who are hit, forget in an instant the 
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transient touch, and join as merrily as any one else in the universal fun. Such, 
as has been well said, is the great privilege of wit, which renders it impossible 
for those whose enemies wits are, to hate them. 

In the last edition of his works, Mr. Moore has expressed an opinion, that of 
all his numerous productions, the “ Irish Melodies” are alone likely to prolong 
their fame much beyond the present day. We cannot subscribe to this modest 
sentence in its full extent. There is that in “ Lalla Rookh” which the 
world will not willingly let die ; and there are some of his shorter lyrics that 
will live, too, so long as felicity of expression, and an inimitable music of versi- 
fication, shall be valued among men. If the rest shall be of shorter endurance, 
it arises not from deficiency of poetical genius, but from the subject and prin- 
ciples of his verse. Nothing is permanent and immortal—nothing wins that 
enduring glory, whose immutable essence human vicissitude has no power to 
impair or lessen, but that which is itself accordant with the better and higher 
elements of man’s nature. This it is that is wanting here. Love has been his 
chief, almost his only theme: but, unfortunately for his fame, it is not even that 
grand though erring passion, whose intensity consumes half its own impurity, 
and has at least abjuration of self and devotedness to another to redeem its 
wanderings ; still less is it that best and purest of all our affections, which 


‘** Learns by a mortal yearning to ascend, 
Seeking a higher object,” 


and in its purifying influences, its self-denials and kindnesses, forms the best 
discipline of our frail humanity. In almost every instance, and with scarce a 
solitary exception, it is that cool calculating sensualism, that methodical reckon- 
ing over of the indulgences of appetite, which it needs no puritanical strictness 
to pronounce the last and most abject abasement of heart and mind. The poet 
has himself wilfully bartered his true immortality for the momentary applause 
which the vicious taste of a degenerate age supplied. How poor the exchange 
we suspect he now feels himself. There are indications, in the last edition of 
his poems, that he has begun to discover for what garbage he sold his birth- 
right. Would that he had evinced and followed out those indications with 
truer sincerity ; that he had taken the opportunity—now lost, we fear, for 
ever—to expunge from this collection all the shadows which eclipse his repu- 
tation. It is melancholy, it is pitiful, to see him at the advanced years he has 
now reached, republishing and giving the last polish to the licentious creations 
of youthful folly ; to see age exulting in former voluptuousness, and indulging 
that miserable “luxury of speculation” which alone of its enjoyments time has 
spared. We did hope, that Mr. Moore, like his own Epicurean, had long since 
abjured the philosophy of the garden, and learned to feel and acknowledge the 
truth and beauty of goodness. We would fain hope it is not yet too late for 
him to break the spell of this enervating enchantment, and on the wings of 
those better impulses which gleam occasionally through his song, 


** ascend 
Self-raised, and repossess his native air. 


Of Mr. Moore's private life or personal history we know little, except what 
he has himself told in his late prefaces. From them we learn, that our own 
city can claim the honour of his birth, and our own University of his education. 
His college career was highly distinguished, and from the earliest there seems 
to have been a prophetic anticipation by all who knew him, of his subsequent 
celebrity. We learn, too, that with the fate which seems by some mysterious 
destiny attached to the literary character, he has experienced pecuniary difficul- 
ties, and without the smallest indiscretion on his own part, was at one time 
involved in serious embarrassments, by the misconduct of his deputy, in an 
official situation he held at Bermuda. | By his own exertions, the entire of 
these liabilities have been discharged. We may add, that few men have borne 
a higher character for kindliness and amiability of disposition and manners. It 
is remarkable in the literary history of the past age, that he alone, of its distins 
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er men, has borne no part in its strifes and controversies. Scott, Byron, 
owles, Crabbe, Lockhart—indeed we can scarcely find a distinguished name an 
exception—have all spoken of him in terms of the warmest esteem and affection. 
The qualities and character to which such tributes have been paid, by minds, “ 
not only so great, but so diverse in their own nature, compensate for and 
excuse many a frailty. 

In fine, then, with regret for his grievous perversion to unworthy and ephe- 
meral subjects, of powers capable and intended for the highest efforts ; with some 
indignation, too, at the unjust insinuations and false statements that have 
fallen from his pen as a historical and political writer ; but with pride for our 
country,—pride in spite of these alloys, heartfelt and sincere—we take our 
leave of the poet of Lalla Rookh and the Melodies. 


THE LAST DAYS OF DUNDEE, 


Ir is well known that in the year 1689, 
the celebrated Graham of Claver- 
house, Viscount Dundee, stood out 
for James the Second, against the Re- 
volution party in Scotland, at the head 
of a small but very brave and enter- 
prising band of followers. This was 
a remarkable man, called into conspi- 
cuous action, at a remarkable era; 
and it is to be regretted that the au- 
thentic details of that brief campaign, 
which was distinguished by his mili- 
tary prowess and soldier-like death, 
are not more satisfactory to the curious 
in such inquiries, as aim at discover- 
ing traits of individual character, as 
well as establishing historical facts. 
Dundee was in truth the beau ideal 
of a politico-military partizan, exactly 
fitted for the emergency, when brawl- 
ing and seditious civilians must make 
way for bold and strenuous swords- 
men. If it be admitted, (as I think it 
must,) that Sir Walter Scott has 
dealt too favourably with his general 
character, and in some degree thrown 
the shield of his genius between it and 
too well established charges of re- 
morseless cruelty, it must on the other 
hand be granted that the attributes 
of the warlike leader have not been 
exaggerated by that illustrious writer, 
whether consisting of resolute daring, 
untiring energy, swift penetration, or 
unflinching pertinacity ; and if these 
higher qualities were tainted by un- 
scrupulous disregard of human suffer- 
ing, we must remember that they were 
united with a disinterested and high- 
souled loyalty, which disdained accom- 
modation, with what it deemed an 
usurping power, and preferred the 


fortunes of a falling monarch, (many 
of whose acts it condemned,) to any 
arrangement which ensured personal 
safety and convenience. 

In truth, I think that the English 
history will be searched in vain for the 
partizan combining the qualities above 
mentioned, in so high a degree as 
Dundee; and although but little ac. 
quainted with the history of Zumala- 
carreguy, the late Carlist chieftain, it 
has often struck me, that in his cha- 
racter, career, and death, we have a 
more perfect parallel to the Scottish 
leader, than we can find at home. 
The loyal adherent of an unfortunate 
king—the intrepid erecter of an ads 
venturous standard—the successful 
general of a mountain host, Zumala- 
carreguy met a similar fate before 
Bilboa, to what overtook Dundee at 
Killiecrankie ; and as the affairs of 
James the Second declined from the 
hour Dundee fell, so in Zumalacarres 
guy did Don Carlos lose the strength 
of his cause, which has ever since 
dwindled to its utter ruin. A stern and 
unscrupulous spirit of retaliation was 
also manifested by the Carlist leader, 
which brings his character near the 
darker shades of Dundee’s. It is re- 
lated of him that he was sitting at 
dinner in company, among others, 
with a noble Christino prisoner, who 
had been his guest for many days, 
when an unfavourable answer arrived 
from Rodil, relative to a proposed ex- 
change of prisoners: “ I am sorry for 
it,” said Zumalacarreguy, handing the 
billet to his guest, “but this compels 
me to tell youthat you must die in the 
morning.” This was much in the same 
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spirit manifested by Dundee, when he 
wrote to King William's authorities 
in Scotland, that if they presumed to 
meddle with a friend of his then in 
their power, he would cut two consi- 
derable lairds, (prisoners of his,) joint 
by joint, and send them, packed in 
hampers, to Edinburgh. “ We all 
kriow Dundee too well to doubt that 
he will keep his word,” said a public 
character of that period, and all de- 
signs against the Jacobite prisoner 
were immediately dropped.* 

It is also related of Dundee, that 
observing a young officer, a relative of 
his, flinch in action, he advised him to 
withdraw from military service, to 
which he was evidently unsuited ; 
* for,” continued Dundee, “ the next 
time I see any symptom of cowardice 
in you you shall certainly die.” This, 
from the constitutional infirmity of the 
_ happened before a long time 

ad passed, when Dundee drew a pis- 
tol from his holster, and with the 
words, “‘the hangman shall not dis- 
grace your father’s son,” shot him dead 
upon the spot. 

We are told by Bishop Burnet, in 
the history of his own times, that 
Dundee meeting him in London, in 
1688, shortly after the Revolution, 


charged him with a message to King 
William, inquiring what he was to 


expect from him. William replied, 
that if he remained quiet, he should 
certainly be protected, which words 
possibly implied more of promise than 
met the ear ; for William, many years 
before, had experience of Dundee’s 
military merits, when he served as a 
volunteer, and afterwards as a com- 
missioned officer in the Dutch army, 
during the campaign which included 
the battle of Seneff, in 1674. He is 
even said to have saved William’s life 
on one occasion; but however this 
may be, it is not improbable that the re- 
collection of former times might have 
recommended him to the notice of one 
who never forgot gallant bearing in an 
officer. But he preferred the service 
of his old master, although, as a de- 
termined Church of England Protes- 
tant, he entirely disapproved of James’s 
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proceedings in favour of popery. This 
feeling he did not scruple to lay before 
James himself, and expressed it unre- 
servedly to Melfort, whose advice so 
much contributed to the evil steps of 
that unfortunate monarch. It would 
not indeed appear that Dundee stood 
high in James’s personal predilections, 
who was not however insensible to the 
advantage of securing-so invaluable a 
partizan warrior. 

It is a curious point of history, that 
while the Protestants of the Church of 
England, who resided in Ireland at 
this eventful period, manfully and suc~ 
cessfully resisted the aggressions of a 
popish king, and hailed William of 
glorious memory as their deliverer— 
their brethren of the same persuasion 
in Scotland almost universally favoured 
the cause of the fallen monarch. Of 
presbyterianism, and not of popery, 
was the ascendancy to be dreaded in 
the latter country by episcopalians, 
who were conscious that they had not 
used with moderation, the power 
wielded by their party from 1660 to 
the arrival of King William. Many 
motives impelled them to the wrong 
side, but it must always be acknow- 
ledged, that of the contending parties 
in Scotland, the palm of bravery and 
military prowess clearly belongs to 
them ; and that so far were the Pres- 
byterians of that country from being 
able, (as often now falsely and ridicu- 
lously asserted,) to establish with the 
sword either the freedom or supre- 
macy of their own religious system, 
they were, on almost every occasion, 
entirely defeated, as well in the reign 
of William, as subsequently. 

The Church of Scotland, as at pre- 
sent established, must ever be respected 
most highly by genuine Protestants, 
and it does her no wrong, but merely 
states a naked truth of history, to 
say, that her present position was, 
under God, brought about, not cer- 
tainly by the valour of her own sons 
in Scotland, but by the steady re- 
sistance of Protestants, and more esp- 
cially, though not exclusively, Church- 
of-England Protestants in other parts 
of these lands, to popish tyranny, and 


* Dundee and Zumalacarreguy fell at the same age, 47. Neither of them were 
favourites with their respective sovereigns, and for the same reason, that neither 
would stoop to flatter the cabal of Romish priests which surrounded each of those 


kings. 
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by the no less unflinching support of 
the House of Brunswick, on the part 
of those Protestants. Had the matter 
been left to the arbitration of the 
sword merely in Scotland, it is not 
difficult to see that the larger, but by 
far the less warlike party must have 
been overborne, and Jacobitism been 
triumphant. 

To return to the immediate subject 
of our notice. We scarcely know that 
history gives us an instance of greater 
boldness than Dundee marching out of 
Edinburgh at the head of a single 
troop of horse, upon finding the bias 
towards William of the parliamentary 
estates. It has always been esteemed 
a marked feature of desperate courage 
in Cataline, that he deliberately 
marched out of Rome to join Man- 
lius in open day, and in the very sight 
of the senate and Roman people. But 
without intending to do Dundee so 
much injustice as to pursue the pa- 
rallel farther than relates to courage, 
I cannot think, that in this instance, he 
is to be set below the Roman chieftain ; 
for we find him halting, and delibe- 
rately scrambling up the castle rock, 
in the sight of many enemies, to hold a 
last conference with the Duke of Gor- 
don, who held that fortress for James, 
and then pursuing his way to the High- 
lands, in defiance of attack or inter- 
ruption, through a country in great 
part hostile, and fully aware of his 
views and intentions. His activity and 
address were now called forth to arouse 
the mountain chiefs, and, by all expe- 
dients, to fan the kindling fuel of in- 
surrection. If he did not succeed in 
assembling round his banner a very 
numerous body of Highlanders, he cer- 
tainly gained the very prime and 
bravest of the clans. At no period, 
perhaps, in the history of that turbulent 
corner of Britain, were the chiefs who 
appeared in arms for a common pur- 
ng so distinguished for feats of va- 
our and personal prowess. I shall 
give a short sketch of a few of these 
redoubted champions, who led forth 
their tribes under the orders of the 
warlike viscount. 

Sir John Maclean, chief of that an- 
cient and brave clan, scarcely arrived 
at the prime of life, was eminently dis- 
tinguished for a commanding and hand- 
some re nor was his valour at all 

these outward advantageg: no 
man possessed more genuine zeal for 
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the faulty cause which he espoused, or 
threw himself into it with a greater 
disregard of personal risk. His bravery 
was most conspicuous throughout 
this campaign, into which he brought 
six hundred men, the majority of whom 
were of fine appearance, and admira- 
bly armed after the Highland fashion. 
Both chief and clan would have done 
honour to any cause, and made neither 
the least imposing nor least efficient 
part of Dundee’s array. Maclean’s 
relation, Sir Alexander, an older and 
more experienced warrior, also did 
honour to the name he bore, and to the 
chief under whose orders he served. 
Macdonnell of Glengarry, distinguished 
by the cognomen Alister Dhu, was the 
very first to join Dundee’s standard. 
He was a man of dark complexion and 
lofty stature, of great bodily strength, 
and of bravery furious and untame- 
able. No chief led a Highland regi- 
ment with greater effect, as was evi- 
denced at Killiecrankie, when he was 
in the flower of early manhood, and 
long afterwards at Sheriffmuir, where 
he was the means of breaking the 
Duke of Argyle’s right wing. He 
had the bad as well as the good quali- 
ties of his race—being proud, quarrel- 
some, hot-headed, and intractable ; but 
he was undoubtedly a most distin- 
guished leader of mountain swordsmen, 
and one against whose charge it was 
almost impossible to stand. He was 
not succeeded in his line by any chief 
of equal fame, but in modern times the 
brave Sir James Macdonnell, at pre- 
sent serving in Canada, emulates his 
ancestor’s reputation. Glengarry, upon 
this occasion, brought three hundred 
hardy men into the field. 

The celebrated Sir Ewan Cameron, 
of Lochiel, was, perhaps, the most re- 
markable of this famous knot of chiefs, 
among whom his advanced years, and 
long recorded deeds of valour, gave 
him the principal influence. He was, 
at this time, upwards of sixty, but still 
preserved, in a great degree, the ac- 
tivity of youth. Even in his best days 
he had not been so strong a man as 
Glengarry, to whom he was much in- 
ferior in stature, but he was firmly 
knit, agile, and dexterous in the use of 
his arms to the very highest degree. 
Brave, sagacious,. enterprising, and en- 
during, he had proved a thorn in the 
sides of Cromwell’s officers, which 
they vainly endeavoured to get rid of, 











and could only do so at last by making 
peace with him on his own terms. Sir 
Ewan’s loyalty to the Stuarts was warm 
and sincere, as he had proved in many 
a fight, and by patient firmness, under 
incredible hardship; but with all this, 
like most of the Highland chiefs, he 
had a tolerably sharp eye to his own 
interest, and had especially profited by 
the attainder of the Marquisof Argyle.* 
He had very little respect for James’s 
religious opinions, but went heartily 
into his cause, and joined Dundee 
early with six hundred Camerons, a 
clan at this time prone to rapine, but 
among the bravest and stoutest in the 
Highlands. Sir Ewan shared little in 
the turbulent and quarrelsome spirit of 
the Highland chiefs, and always exerted 
himself to promote concord in Dun- 
dee’s army, in which he might be con- 
sidered, in respect of influence, the 
principal officer after the commander 
himself. No chief is, perhaps, so well 
remembered in his native country at 
this day. You will scarcely meet a 
person in the western Highlands who 
cannot tell many anecdotes of the great 
Sir Ewan Dhu, of Lochiel. 
Macdonnell of Keppoch, a true spe- 
cimen of the forward, fiery, rapacious 
Highland chief, would not seem to 
have been under any very great obli- 
gations to James II., who authorized 
letters of fire and sword against him 
and his clan in the year 1687; anda 
considerable body of soldiers having 
been employed in this service, Kep- 
peck and his people only saved their 
ives by making the best use of light 
heels, and taking refuge in the moun- 
tains. Their houses, however, were 
burnt, their crops destroyed, and their 
cattle driven away. These letters of 
fire and sword were of ordinary occur- 
rence in those days, as the only efficient 
means of punishing Highland crimi- 
nals, who were beyond the reach of 
ordinary law. King William’s me- 
mory has been pas vilified for the 
sad affair of Glencoe, but in truth 
that king was entirely guiltless of 
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the peculiar circumstances of baseness 
and treachery which distinguished that 
accursed deed ; and if he did consent 
to the example of a military execution, 
it was only what all his predecessors, 
and especially his immediate predeces- 
sor, had repeatedly done. So little 
account did Keppoch make of the pro- 
ceedings against him, that he joined 
Dundee early in the affair with two 
hundred men. He had a remarkable 
faculty of tracing cattle over the moun- 
tains, which he often used to Dundee’s 
advantage, (though, perhaps, oftener to 
his own,) who gave him, in conse- 
quence, the soubriquet of “ Col. of the 
cows.” 

Macdonald, captain of Clanronald, 
a spirited stripling of fifteen, led four 
hundred men under the banner of 
Dundee. 

An equal number were sent by Sir 
Donald Macdonald from Skye, who 
did not, however, take the command 
of his clan himself. 

Several smaller bands, under less 
considerable leaders, such as Stuart of 
Appin, Macdonald of Glencoe, Mac. 
neill of Barra, Grant of Glenmoris- 
ton, &e., also joined Dundee. 

Many lowland gentlemen of consi- 
deration also resorted to his camp ; 
among whom Haliburton of Pitcur 
was especially distinguished ; a man of 
gigantic stature and amazing strength, 
who is described to have been in battle 
‘a moving castle, throwing fire and 
steel on the enemy.” 

There were also under his orders a 
good many clergymen of the episcopal 
church,t who, like Walker of Derry, 
buckled the sword belt over the cas- 
sock, but not like Walker, on the side 
of Protestant truth and constitutional 
right. 

Having erected King James’s stand. 
ard, in Lochaber, on the 18th of May, 
1689, Dundee forthwith executed a 
number of marches and counter- 
marches, in the course of which seve- 
ral skirmishes took place with the 
troops of his opponent, General 





stance, that Barclay of Ury, the famous apologist for the Quakers, who was Sir 
Ewan Cameron of Lochiel’s brother-in-law, should have openly appeared in the 
Court of Session in 1687 or 8, soliciting a favour for that bold and warlike chief, 


the very antipodes of Quakerism. 


+ We mention this fact on the excellent authority of Mr. Chambers’s History of 


the Campaign of 1689, 








Mackay, (an experienced and able offi- 
cer,) mostly to the advantage of the 
Highlanders. It has been attempted, 
especially in the memoirs of the Mackay 
family, to decry Dundee’s military ge- 
nius, because, at this period, he did not 
avail himself of openings, or pursue 
advantages as he might have done. 
But than this, nothing can be more 
unfair, when it is considered what kind 
of troops he commanded, as it required 
no small degree of dexterity of ma- 
nagement to keep those Highlanders 
together, so near their own country 
even for a few weeks. In addition to 
the unmanageable nature of his army, 
the viscount laboured under severe 
sickness, induced by the unaccustomed 
hardships of a Highland campaign ; 
when we add to all these grievances 
the total want of every necessary, be- 
yond what barely sufficed to preserve 
life, as well as of the muniments of 
war, it is only matter of surprise, that 
under all such adverse circumstances, 
Dundee kept up a show of cheerful 
confidence, which communicated itself 
to his army. ‘“ We have only,” he 


wrote to a friend at this period,” a 
few pounds of powder ; but I have one 
comfort —the Highlanders will fire 
but once, and then take to the broad- 
Having now advanced into 


sword,” 
a comparatively fertile district, he 
might then easily have maintained him- 
self, could his men have been persuaded 
to stay, but the cattle of their enemies, 
within their reach, proved a temptation 
too strong for them ; and the Camerons 
and Macdonnells of Glengarry and 
Keppoch, went off every night in par- 
ties, with great droves of cows, to 
their own country. Lochiel and Glen- 
garry would most unquestionably have 
shot any of their men whom they found 
deserting, but the darkness of night 
prevented detection, and the abundant 
spoil overcame even the habitual awe 
with which they regarded their chiefs. 
Finding his army melting away,.Dun- 
dee had nothing for it but to dismiss 
them for a period, very much in the 
way that a schoolmaster unwillingly 
grants holidays to a set of refractory 
scholars. And now began an open 
and general scramble; each seized 
what cattle he could find, and imme- 
diately drove them off towards Locha- 
ber. The country of the Grants, (a 
Whig clan,) always one of the most 
plentiful in the Highlands, enjoyed the 
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advantage of this pleasant visitation. 
The chiefs went off also to recover 
their people, so that Dundee would 
have been left almost alone, had not 
some Islesmen, to whom it was incon- 
venient to drive cattle to their far 
distant homes, remained with him, and 
formed his body-guard. Having no- 
thing for it but to await patiently the 
period of re-assembling, Dundee took 
up his quarters in that romantic region 
which lies on the north of Loch Ar- 
kaig, and which he described as “ the 
heart of Glengarry and Lochiel’s lands, 
where he thought himself safe enough.” 
It would be impossible, indeed, to con- 
ceive a more suitable asylum, inter. 
minable forests of the largest trees 
stretched on every side, and afforded a 
friendly covert if there happened to be 
any occasion for concealment ; but the 
inhabitants of the surrounding coun- 
try, consisting of Camerons and Mac- 
donnells, were all attached to the cause 
which their chiefs espoused. He was 
not destined, however, to along period 
of inaction; the crisis rapidly ap- 
proached, to meet which his energies 
arose with redoubled vigour. Mackay, 
the brave and steady officer to whom 
William had entrusted the command 
of his forces in Scotland, having as- 
sembled his army, to the number of 
about five thousand men, advanced 
from Dumblane in the middle of July, 
with the intention of attacking the 
Castle of Blair, and making that coun- 
try a base for further operations. 
Dundee had already re-assembled 
his Highlanders, (who, tate disposed 
of their plunder, were quite alert in 
joining him once more,) and had 
marched for the same point. His 
army amounted to scarcely three thou- 
sand men, including a small Irish bat- 
talion, but was formed of the best of 
the Highland clans, in full spirits and 
vigour. The night of the 16th of 
July he passed at Blair Athol, witha 
full resolution of engaging the enemy’s 
whole force at the earliest opportunity : 
that opportunity he had not long to 
wait for. Early in the morning of the 
17th he received certain information, 
that General Mackay’s advanced guard 
had entered the pass of Killiecrankie, 
a few miles distant. He instantly or- 
dered Sir Alexander Maclean forward 
with three hundred men, as well to 
dispute the pass as to obtain intelli. 
geuce; but this party had scarcely 
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marched half a mile, when Dundee 
received the further and more import- 
ant intelligence, that Mackay, with his 
entire army, was marching through 
the pass. Anxious to meet his adver- 
sary on the uneven narrow ground, 
hemmed in by mountains and the river 
Tummell, Dundee moved his entire 
force, with the utmost celerity, towards 
the mouth of the pass; but he found 
that the troops of Mackay had already 
defiled, and, in anticipation of his move- 
ment, had been formed on the Athol 
side of the pass, where it widens into 
a narrow plain. Dundee immediately 
occupied a neighbouring hill, from 
whence, without discovering the 
amount of his own force, he could ob- 
serve the array of the enemy. Mackay’s 
troops consisted of eight regiments 
of infantry, drawn up in one line, with 
small intervals between the battalions, 
and supported by a few pieces of light 
artillery, and two strong squadrons of 
horse. Hastings’ English regiment, 
(the present 13th foot,) had the ex- 
treme right of the line, the left was 
composed of Dutch troops, and the 
centre, of three battalions of lowland 
Scotch, which are now known as those 
distinguished regiments, the 25th, or 
Royal Borderers, the 2ist and 26th. 
This was a force sufficiently imposing, 
and not less imposing than really formi- 
dable, for these were as good troops as 
the British army contained, and were 
commanded by a general officer of ac- 
knowledged merit. A spirit less bold 
than that of Dundee might well have 
quailed in presence of such an army ; 
not merely on account of the disparity 
of numbers, which was nearly two to 
one, but still more, perhaps, on ac- 
count of the immeasurable difference 
as regarded all the munitions of war 
between the two hosts. But Dundee 
remembered with exultation what his 
illustrious kinsman, Montrose, had ef- 
fected in the generation preceding, with 
Highland clans against regular troops ; 
oan strong in personal daring, and not 
less strong in confidence that his in- 
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trepid and hardy followers would emu- 
late the valour of their ancestors, he 
did not once think of shunning the 
proffered combat ; he only seemed to 
hesitate in deferring the attack until 
sunset, esteeming the approach of 
night a convenient season, either for 
following up success, or drawing off a 
baffled army. During the entire day 
either party held his position, and with 
the exception of some skirmishing 
about five o’clock in the afternoon, no 
offensive movement took place: but 
the moment now approached for the 
important struggle, which was to de- 
cide the interest of James II. in the 
kingdom of Scotland. Dundee formed 
his line for the attack, giving the right 
to Sir John Maclean, and the left to 
the Macdonalds of Sleat.* Lochiel, 
Glengarry, and Clanronald, with the 
small battalion of Irish, and a still 
smaller body of horse, led by Dundee 
in person, made the centre. The 
viscount found his men admirably dis- 
posed for action, as he flew from clan to 
clan, and still further incited their ar- 
dour for battle. About seven o'clock 
he assembled the chiefs and gentlemen 
of his army, and made them a speech, 
which must ever be esteemed a model 
of military eloquence. I give it as 
preserved among “ Macpherson’s State 
Papers :”— 


‘* Gentlemen, you are come hither this 
day to fight, and that in the best of 
causes, for it is the battle of your king, 
your religion, and your country, against 
the foulest usurpation and rebellion ; 
and having, therefore, so good a cause 
in your hands, I doubt not but it will 
inspire you with an equal courage to 
maintain it: for there is no proportion 
between loyalty and treason, nor should 
be any between the valour of good sub- 
jects and traitors. Remember, that 
to-day begins the fate of your king, 
peor religion, and your cota Be- 
have yourselves, therefore, like true 
Scotsmen, and let us, by this action, re- 
deem the credit of this nation, that is 
laid low by the treachery and cowardice 
of some of our countrymen, in which I 


* It is said that Lochiel’s second son, Captain Donald Cameron, of the Dutch 
service, was with his regiment in Mackay’s army, and was thus addressed by that 
general:—‘‘ There is your father, with his Highland savages: how would you like 


to be with him ?” 


** It is of no consequence,” was the answer, ‘‘ what I should like ; 


but take care of my father and his Highland savages, that they are not soon nearer 


ou than “ wou 
ird son, 


d wish.” General Stewart tells the story of Allan, Sir Ewan’s 
ut it seems more likely to have been the second. 
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ask nothing of you that you shall not see 
me do before you: and if any of us shall 
fall on this occasion, we shall have the 
honour of dying in our duty, and as be- 
comes men of valour and conscience ; 
and such of us as shall live and win the 
battle, shall have the reward of a gra- 
cious king, and the praise of all good 
men. In God’s name, then, let us go 
on, and let this be your word—King 
James and the Church of Scotland, 
which God long preserve !” 


Wehave already remarked on the ex- 
traordinary inconsistency, that while 
in arms for a Romish monarch, Dun- 
dee and his Highland adherents were 
animated with the highest zeal for the 
support of the Protestant episcopal 
church, which, since the restoration 
of Charles II. had been the established 
one of Scotland; and indeed, from 
this time forth, an episcopalian was, in 
Scotland, only another name for a 
Jacobite. Popery was, in general, 
little esteemed by the gentry of Scot- 
land, whether highland or lowland.* 
The moment had now arrived for the 
assault; the chiefs and officers took 
their places at the head of their res- 
pective battalions, and a short pause 
ensued. An incident just then oc- 
curred, which tended much to encou- 
rage the Highland army. Old Sir 
Ewan, of Lochiel, standing at the head 
of his clan, ordered them to set up a 
shout, which they did with great ve- 
hemence ; from them it passed down 
the whole line: Mackay’s army re- 
turned the shout, but the distance ren- 
dered the sound comparatively faint. 
“ We shall gain the victory,” cried Sir 
Ewan. “I am the oldest officer in the 
army, and am certain that the croaking 
shout of the enemy presages defeat. 
Did you not hear how much louder our 
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shout was? I have been long accus- 
tomed to observe the tokens of victory.” 
Animated by this speech, the Came- 
rons raised a fresh shout, even louder 
than before, which was once more re- 
peated by the other clans. It was just 
eight o’clock in the evening, and at 
that very instant Dundee gave the 
word, and the Highlanders rushed 
upon the enemy, each clan forming a 
separate body. Mackay’s regiments 
calmly awaited the shock, and their 
superior military training told griev- 
ously upon the attacking Highlanders. 
Three full fires poured in deliberately 
upon the advancing clans with the 
best aim, thinned their ranks not a 
little, but the speed of their onset was 
not checked. Encouraged by the ex- 
ample of their general, who ¢ 

at the head of the horse in their front, 
animating all around him by his voice 
and gestures, and Jed most gallantly by 
their respective chiefs, these hardy 
tribes sustained, without shrinking, a 
fire which might have daunted the best 
disciplined troops in Europe. Not 
less than five hundred of them fell in 
the advance ; but they were soon am- 
ply to revenge this loss. Not a gun 
was fired until they had arrived within 
five yards of Mackay’s line, when they 
poured into it a general volley of fu- 
sees and pistols ; but although given at 
such close quarters, from the general 
badness of their gunpowder, their fire 
was comparatively. ineffectual. They 
now betook themselves to niore efficient 
weapons, and, throwing away their fire- 
locks, dashed into the hostile regiments 
with broadsword and target: and now 
began a scene of confusion, of flight, 
and of slaughter, which, speaking re- 
latively to the numbers engaged, mo- 
dern battles have rarely exhibited. 


* It was even esteemed a disgrace among the Jacobites themselves, to be sus- 
pected of popery. Soon after the battle of Killiecrankie, at a council of war, an 
officer named Sir John Drummond, remarked on the misfortune of the king’s having 
turned papist, and being so much influenced by those of that communion : he fur- 
ther hinted, that he feared there were some papists among themselves. Glen z 
upon this, rose and demanded if he meant him. ‘‘I don’t mean you in particular, 
Glengarry,” said Sir John, ‘‘ though I know you to be a papist.” ‘‘ You area 
d——d liar,” said Glengarry, ‘‘ I am as good a Protestant as you are, and a great 
deal better man.” Upon which they drew their swords together, and engaged 
without another word. Before they had exchanged more than a few blows and 
thrusts, the fine old veteran chief, Sir Ewan Cameron, of Lochiel, rushed between 
them and struck up their swords, but in doing so, received a cut from Glengarry, 
which prostrated fim on the ground, and very any cost him his life. This e- 


diately ended the dispute, as nothing could exe 


the accident. 


the regret of all parties at 
21 
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Three clans more particularly distin- 

guished themselves by their fearful 

— on this day of woe to the 
wlander, and triumph to the Gael. 

The Macleans, led on in the bravest 
manner by their gallant chief, swept 
the troops opposed to them in Mackay’s 
left wing from the field in an instant. 
No rout could be more fearful than 
what this wing exhibited; for many 
that escaped the unpitying sword, 
were hurled in the press down the 
steep banks of the river Tummell, and 
were either drowned or dashed to 
pieces against the rocks. The vic- 
tory was, on this side, the most 
complete, and the most disastrous to 
Mackay’s forces, that could be con- 
ceived. 

The Macdonnells, of Glengarry,* 
were not less successful. Their re- 
doubted chief was the bearer, on this 
famous day, of King James's standard, 
which had never before witnessed so 
signal a triumph, or so awful a 
slaughter. 

Nor were the deeds of the Came- 
rons inferior to those of their bro- 
thers in arms mentioned above, nor did 
their veteran chief soil, upon this oc- 
casion, any of those laurels which he 
had won by so many acts of daring 
and prowess in the wars of Cromwell. 
This clan had more difficulties of 
ground to struggle with than most 
of the others, as they had to charge 
the troops opposed to them up a steep 
ascent; we learn as much from the 
words of the old ballad, written imme- 
diately after the battle :— 


** Sir Ewan dhu and his men true 
Came linking up the brink man ;” 


but neither the acclivity, nor fire, nor 
steel, could arrest their progress, and 
they broke through the hostile line, 
sword in hand, aan the same mo- 
ment that they attacked it. We may 
also collect from a Latin doggrel poem, 
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translated by Sir Walter Scott, that 
this tribe did not neglect the baggage 
of their flying enemies— 


‘“‘ Strenuus Lochielus cum multo Came- 
rone, 
Hostes ense peremit, et abrio pugione, 
Istos et intrepidos orco dedicavit, 
Impedimenta hostium Blaro reporta~ 
vit.” 


«¢ The stout Lochiel, with dirk of steel, 
And many a Cameron there, 
Their foemen fell, dispatched to hell, 
Then brought their spoils to Blair.” 


The Dutch troops, as well as the 
lowland Scotch regiments, even the 
true blue Presbyterian Mackays and 
Angus, (as before mentioned, the pre- 
sent 21st and 26th,) as also the Royal 
Borderers, or 25th foot, were routed in 
every quarter, and driven from the 
field.t Only one regiment out of 
Mackay’s entire force was able to main- 
tain its ground, and to bear off in ho- 
nour the arms and standards committed 
to it by the brave King William III. 
This was Hastings’ English regiment, 
(the present 13th foot,) and the only 
corps of that nation present at the 
battle. Posted at the extremity of 
Mackay’s right wing, and attacked by 
the Macdonalds of Sleat, (who were 
as good men as any in the field, though, 
perhaps, not so well led as the Glen- 
garry men, Macleans and Camerons,) 
this gallant regiment kept up such a 
regular, sustained, and fatal fire, that 
the assaulting Highlanders were never 
able to close with it. In vain did the 
Macdonalds, with the bravery inherent 
in their name, renew their attacks ; 
the quick firing of the English 
corps continually baffled them, and 
they lost a number of men at every 
ineffectual attempt to rush in hand to 
hand. Thus the field of battle showed 
Dundee a complete and glorious vic- 
tory, save in this one point,t two thou- 


* Glengarry’s regiment included the Grants of Glenmoriston and Macdonalds of 
Glencoe. Keppoch’s clan, we believe, made part of Clanronald’s array. 

¢ The awkward method of fixing bayonets, which were then fastened in the bore 
of the musket, caused some regiments to be unprepared when the Highlanders 
broke in upon them. The order to fix bayonets not having been given in time, 


from a natural wish to fire as long as possible. 


efficient w 


But the bayonet never proved an 


n against broadsword and target, in the hands of resolute men. 


e of the Boyne the victorious army amounted to 36,000 men, and 


t At the 
lost 500—the defeated to 33,000, and lost scarcel 


,000. At the battle of Killie- 


the victorious army amounted to 3,000, and lost 600—the defeated to 5,000, 


crankie, 
and lost 2,000. 
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sand of Mackay’s army had been killed 
upon the spot; the survivors of the 
broken regiments were in universal 
flight; Mackay’s cannon, standards, 
baggage, military stores, and treasure, 
were all taken, but Hastings’s English 
regiment still stood, and kept up its 
destructive fire. No sooner did the 
viscount espy this untoward circum- 
stance, than he rode rapidly towards 
the left,* and, calling out to Sir Ewan 
Cameron, directed him to throw his 
clan upon the flank of Hastings’s regi- 
ment. Lochiel instantly recalled as 
many men as possible from the pursuit 
and plunder of the baggage, and, joined 
by the brave Sir Alexander Maclean, 
fell, sword in hand, upon the flank of 
the gallant corps, which was the only 
remaining check to their victorious 
arms. It now yielded ground, but in 
retiring slowly from the field, halted 
from time to time, as spots were favour- 
able, and by repeated volleys, checked 
the pursuing Highlanders, who, al- 
though they compelled it to retire, 
were unable to break it. The unpre- 
cedented gallantry and discipline of 
this noble regiment, contributed greatly 
to save the scattered wrecks of Mac- 
kay’s army. But a still more preva- 
lent cause damped the spirits of the 
Highlanders, and prevented any long 
continued pursuit. The Viscount 
Dundee received his death wound just 
at the moment of his directing the 
movement of the Camerons against 
Hastings’s regiment. In him fell the 
strength of his party, and the hope of 
the Stuarts, as far, at least, as Scot- 
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land was concerned.* King Jamés, as 
has been remarked by some writer, 
might truly repeat the sorrowful words 
of his ancestor ;— 


** Thave not any captain more, 
Of such account as he,” 


Had Dundee outlived that day, he 
would immediately have overrun Scot- 
land, and in all probability would have 
severed that ancient hereditary king- 
dom of the Stuarts from ajl connexion 
with the English crown. But it is 
idle to speculate on past contingencies. 
It is extraordinary that the exact time 
and place of his death are not agreed 
upon. Some say that he survived the 
night of the 17th, and died the next 
day at Blair Athol, others that it 
was at the house of a neighbouring 
gentleman, one of the clan Donochy, 
or Robertson, after having written 
King James an account of his victory ; 
others affirm, that he died on the field 
of battle a few minutes after receiving 
the fatal shot, and that his body 
was seen on the field covered with 
a Highland plaid. However this 
be, he left his cause hopeless; for he 
left a headstrong and irregular army 
without a leader, so that, accompa- 
nied by his fall, their victory was use- 
less,t No persons knew this better 
than the Highland chiefs themselves, 
and perhaps few more picturesque sub- 
jects for an historical painting could 
be found, than their melancholy group 
about the dead body of Dundee, on 
the battle-field of Killiecrankie. 


* Dr. Pitcairn’s classical epitaph on Dundee, expresses the feelings of the 
Jacobite party at his loss :— 
** Ultime Scotorum potuit quo sospite solo 
Libertas patriz salva fuisse tuz ! 
Te moriente novas accepit Scotia reges 
Accepitque novos te moriente deos, 


Illa tibi superesse nequit nec tu 


tes illea 


Ergo Caledonia nomen inane vale | 
Tuque vale gentis quondam fortissime ductor 
Ultime Scotorum atque ultime Graeme vale !” 
The Rev. J, Graham, Rector of Magitigen, has translated this epitaph with 


great power. 


We forget all except the two 


ast lines :— 


“ Farewell then, Caledonia, empty name! 
Farewell, thou last of Scots, and last bold Graeme !” 
t A few days after the battle of Killiecrankie, Cleland, a brave Presbyterian 
colonel, successfully maintained the churchyard and enclosures of Dunkeld t 
the a. who never fought well unless they could attack sword in hand. 


This s 


irmish, and the former one of Drumelog, in the rei; 


of Charles II., were 


the only instances that we know of in which the Scottish whig party succeeded in 
personal conflict with the cavaliers or jacobites, 
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THE POPE’S DREAM. 


A LEGEND OF SANTA MARIA MAGGIORE, 


BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


What do folks go to Rome for ? ’Tis hard to declare, 
To see what Romans are, or to hear what they were, 
To ride races all over the dreary Campagna, 
Or lounge up and down the Piazza di Spagna ? 
Mosaics to buy in the Via Condotti, 
Or casts from the antique sold by Liberotti? 
Perhaps many go, 
For all that I know, 
As a matter of duty to kiss the Pope's toe, 
While some wouldn't mind what gay sight they had missed 
If they could but see cardinals playing at whist ; 
And some at Lent season 
Will crawl their bare knees on 
Up the Scala—but that’s not the general reason 
Why people leave home, 
And in multitudes come 
By land or by sea to pass three months at Rome: 
What attracts them, can you solve the mystery? That I can, 
Either St. Peter’s, the Forum, or Vatican. 


In spite of the thousands 
Whom Great Britain now sends, 
(And whom China calls Fanquis,) 
In spite of the Yankees 
Who travel in shoals, 
As plenty as Poles 
Who, banished and undone, 
Now inundate London, 
I'll wager a penny 
That out of the many 
Very few men, if any 
Though patient, and long, and acute their researches, 
Can say when they leave Rome, “ I’ve seen all the churches ;” 
Whoever has done this has been diligenté, 
For their number amounts to three hundred and twenty. 
He who writes con amore 
Often strays from his story, 
Just as I’ve strayed from Santa Maria Maggiore ; 
But to prove that henceforth I intend to be serious, 
I'll tell you what happened to good Pope Liberius. 


First, to impress the locale on — mind, 


T'll describe how you may the church easily find ; 
Enter Rome by the gate 
Which at some ancient date 
Was named Tiburtina, although now of late 
*Tis called San Lorenzo—the gate once passed through, 
The road leads up hill, and you’ve nothing to do 
But to walk on until straight before you you see 
A huge pile of building, which, wise men agree, 
Stands just on the site of a temple to Juno, 
(In her day, a most popular goddess, as you know.) 
k in, and you may 
Some gilding survey, 
The gold of which came, if the truth records say, 
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From the New World, indeed, if traditions don’t tell a 
False story, the gift of Spain’s Queen Isabella. 

Now who built this church ’tis no hard task to know, 
Any list of the Popes will the founder’s name show, 
Tut why this site was chosen, ah! there is the mystery ! 
Bhat I'll explain in the following history. 


On a horsehair couch the Pontiff slept, 

And a young lay brother vigil kept 

With one eye shut, outside the door, 

Stretched at his ease upon the floor, 

Lulled by the Pope’s harmonious snore, 

Hour after hour crept slowly by, 

And the lay brother shut his other eye, 

Forgetting his watch was scarce half done, 

He slept—and the chapel clock struck onE; 
When (of course say a word but the plain truth I wouldn't) 
The Pope heard a voice, but the lay brother couldn’t, 
Like that pensive bird's song from some favourite mossy knoll, 
(Called in Spain ruisenor, and in France rossignol. 


“ Papa,” it said in a sweet sol mi fa, 
(By the way, don’t pronounce it @ I’ Anglais Papi, 
Or you'll put me in mind how I’m forced oft to rally an 
Old friend of mine, who forgets his Italian ;) 
“ Papa, where’er you next summer shall see 
A thick fall of snow, build a church there to me.” 
“ To whom ?” the Pope cried, 
But no one replied 
Save the lay brother, who, his past slumber to hide, 
Now feigned to be active and spry beyond measure, 
And bowed low, awaiting the good father’s pleasure. 
« To whom, did it say, 
Didst thou catch the word? Eh!” 
The lay brother stared, rubbed his eyes, and said “ Nay ;” 
Then, thinking the Pope’s brain beginning to whirl, he 
Looked grave, and thrice shook his head @ la Lord Burleigh. 


*T was autumn then, but the autumn went by, 
And winter came, in its turn to fly ; 
When the spring in a grass green robe drew nigh, 
And the dormouse opened its sleepy eye 
To blink at the sun and the bright blue sky ; 
Month after month did revolving hie, 
Till, about the middle of warm July, 
The Pope took a walk, rather hobbling and slow, 
(For walking is hot work in summer, we know;) 
And three cardinals after him all in a row, 
When he stopped, and wheeled round very nimbly “ just so,” 
*“ Oh my!” cried the Pope, “ if there isn't the snow !”’ 
‘‘ Snow in summer!” cried one, “ oh, no! non est possibile, 
No, Liberi pater, non est credibile. 
Who ever heard 
A thing so absurd ? 
And yet—it’s uncommonly like, ‘pon my word, 
Oh yes! now I look, my red hat that’s at home I stake, 
(Safe wager too,) for it is snow, and no mistake.” 


“ Ah!” cried the Pope, “ I have put my foot in it, 
But as I must do_it, we won't lose a minute ; 
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Send for the architects, bid them prepare 
A plan for a new chureh, and let them beware. 
If they fail to fulfil 
My pontifical will, 
By my patron Liberius, they shall all grill ; 
Not on earth, to an iron stake fast bound before ye all, 
No, I allude to a grill purgatorial. 
Bid them sketch such a plan as was ne’er sketched before, 
And ne’er will be more, 
And when their task’s o'er, 
I’ve a recompense for them—my blessing—in store. 
Shut ‘em up in a chamber, and give each a sheet 
Of paper, pens, ink, but mind, nothing to eat.” 


Now, why didn’t the Pope, all this trouble to spare, 

Michael Angelo summon, that architect rare, 

So he would, but (though no man a good thought was smarter at,) 
What says the song? Mike “ was not born till arter that.” 


We'll suppose the plan chosen, and mortar and lime 
And stone brought, until in due process of time, 
The church stood upright on a solid foundation, 
While the cardinals looked on in mute admiration ; 
And the Pope thought himself 
A most fortunate elf, 
When "twas finished, and he, with small outlay of pelf, 
(For he taxed all the nobles, whom Pat calls “the quality,”) 
Gave Rome a church, and achieved immortality. 


Here, by the way, 
Some reader may say, 
I'll start off for Italy this very day, 
Crossing over Mont Cenis this church to survey ; 
Stay, a word in your ear, 
You'll repent it, I fear, 
For alas! of the old church few traces appear 
In the proud fane, which strangers long gaze at with fixed eye, 
It has been so much altered by one of the Sixti. 


Now briefly in few words to wind up the story, 
How the church was called Santa Maria Maggiore, 
Because the Pope knew not his visitor’s name, 
Who the year before came 
This off’ring to claim, 
So the calendar searching with laudable aim, 
He chose for himself ; and how once ev'ry summer 
As you may be sure of, if hither you come, or 
By proxy attend, 
How the monks all ascend, 
Such a posse, you'd think there was really “no end,” 
A hundred or more, 
Through a snug private door, 
To a balcony where they appear, ’mid a roar 
Of applause from the people, the square closely packed in, 
Who clap on, and wonder what strange farce they're acting ; 
How they let fall (trust me, ‘tis no vain guess o’ mine, 
Fact, honour bright,) for snow, showers of jessamine— 
Are not these proofs certain, incontrovertible, 
Clear as the face of a polished dessert table, 
Sure proofs how true and undoubted a story 


Is the Legend of Santa Maria Maggiore. 
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We had once an old friend, more dis- 
tinguished for the goodness of his heart 
than for his intellectual powers or 
literary attainments, who had a strong 
affection for almanacks. Indeed, they 
constituted the strength as well as the 
ornament of his very select library ; 
and our friend used to recommend 
them earnestly to his wife and daugh- 
ters for their especial study. Good 
reading, excellent good reading,” he 
used to say, “in the Almanack ;” and 
then, in moments of good-humoured 
confidence he would sometimes turn 
to us, and looking with all the mystery 
of which his happy face was capable, 
he used to express with great compla- 
cency the monosyllable “ safe.” If at 
such times we happened to be for a 
moment left alone, he would become 
more explanatory. ‘ Almanacks,” he 
would say, “are good family books ; 
they give young people employment, 
and they don’t put any thoughts into 
their heads.” 

Alas! the days of safe reading are 
gone by; even almanacks have be- 
come contemplative. Until our fields 
and streets had become vocal with the 
eloquence of desultory preachers, the 
Church of Rome used to boast of her 
orators of the public places, and insist 
that she alone was the true church, 
because in her provinces alone “ wisdom 
cried aloud in the streets, and” (we 
forget whether it was a part of her 
recommendation,) “ no man regarded 
it.” However this may be, she 
now betakes her to a new proclama- 
tion of her wisdom. The Catholic 
Directory and Almanack has become 
instinct with it, and the good easy 
gentleman of the old school, who in 
the expectation of “ excellent safe 
reading” should give it harbourage, 
would soon find, like Croaker in the 
play, that he had been betrayed; would 
find all the horror of fire, water, sense, 
and nonsense, levelled at him, and 
would not know whether it was not a 
covert device to introduce into his 
house terrors worse than “lighted 
matches, blazing brimstone, and bar- 
rels of gunpowder.” However, bad as 


the case ig, and full of alarm, we have 
had the magnanimity to devote our- 
selves to the perils of asearch. We have 
investigated the contents of this 
armoury of squibs, and undertake to 
promise that there is little harm in 
them. The intention may have been 
good enough, but it does not appear 
to have been seconded by the skill 
which could render it mischievous. 
The first literary article in the Al- 
manack is called the Scriptural Regis- 
ter, in which the first three pieces of 
intelligence are as follows .— 


‘‘First—the conception of the Blessed 
Virgin, the 8th of December, sixteen , 
years before Christ. 

** Second—the nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin, the 8th of September, fifteen 
years before Christ. 

‘** Third—her presentation in the tem- 
ple, in the third year of her age, twelve 
years before Christ.” 


From what Scripture this intelli- 
gence was gathered we were much at 
a loss to learn. We had indeed once 
heard a doughty controversialist, when 
pressed rather too unsparingly for an 
authority, cite in a tone of voice where 
anger disguised annoyance, the gospel 
of St. Thomas, and recommend it by 
the query—is not it as good as any 
other gospel? We looked long for 
any such reference in the Scriptural 
Register, and when we had failed to 
our heart’s content, we learned wis- 
dom, and began, where for the future 
we mean to begin all doubtful studies, 
at the beginning. We then found 
that the Scriptural Register was com- 
piled “ chiefly from Sandinus.” This 
explained the mystery. Like Carleton’s 
Autobiography of the Rev. Black- 
thorne M‘Flail, which was “ wrote by 
his cousin,” the Catholic Almanack pro- 
fesses to give a Scriptural Register, 
but prepares it chiefly from Sandinus. 
It is no longer wonderful that it 
should commence so strangely. How- 
ever, we would by no means take away 
from the merit, whatever it may be, of 
the writer whose works are thus sub- 
stituted for the Bible. A Roman 
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Catholic bibliographist has said of 
him that he had the merit, as if it were 
confessedly a rare merit in his party, 
of generally giving good testimony 
to the truth of his statements. It is 
a matter of thankfulness, therefore, 
that the Catholic Almanack chooses 
so respectable a voucher for the Bible; 
and perhaps when its readers find it 
thus recommended, some of them may 
venture to look into it for themselves. 

Pages 123 to 126 are occupied with 
lessons read at the mass of one of the 
lately-promoted saints, Liguori, who 
is said to have been an assiduous wor- 
shipper of the Mother of God, and to 
have upon one occasion been so suc- 
cessful in her praises, that from her 
image there was poured upon his 
countenance a flood of light—which we 
are to suppose was a manifest token 
at once of the saint’s holiness, the 
Virgin's approbation, and the sensibility 
of her image. Certainly, whatever may 
be the light of an age which can have 
fellowship with such lights as these— 
the wooden gleams which glowed on 
the brow of St. Liguori,—there must 
be much of that darkness which is 
called ‘the light of other days,” and 
is far more favourable to Romanism 
than the light of heaven or truth 
could be. Pius VII. it appears, in the 
year 1816, inserted the name of Li- 
guori in the Fasti of the blessed; 
Gregory the Sixteenth in the year 
1839, advanced him, many new 
miracles having enhanced his repute, 
to the catalogue of saints. Enough 
or “ something too much of this.” 

The Roman Register occupies from 
page 129 to 170 both inclusive. It 
contains accounts of the papal soirees, 
and receptions, and ceremonies; ac- 
counts from the court and the church, 
fashionable, pious, political—precisely 
as if Rome were the acknowledged 
metropolis of the British dominions, 
and the pope the prince in whom all 
the faithful must feel the deepest in- 
terest. This is perhaps no more than 
should be expected ; but it is certainly 
not less than to be worthy of the at- 
tention of statesmen. 


“ July 21.—His holiness gave several 
private audiences.” 

**December.—The illustrious and 
venerable archbishop of Cologne was 
in strict retirement in Munster. His 
holiness testified in the most marked 
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manner, his grateful and lasting re- 
collection of Sis undaunted zeal and 
many sufferings for the faith, 
The pope wrote to him with his own 
hand, a letter full of hope and consola- 
tion.” 


All, however, is not smooth sailing 
even at Rome. The Registry affirms 
that “ the accounts of the insurrection 
in the states of the church were much 
exaggerated ;” but it adds that “ seve- 
ral persons were arrested for con- 
spiracy, amongst whom were Count 
Bricci, the Chevalier Gherardi, and 
several students of the university of 
Bologna.” Something wicked that 
way comes.” 

There were troubles of another 
description in Rome. 


**The Roman states, owing to a late 
banking arrangement, (with many 
wealthy Catholics in Rome and in Eng- 
land,) met with severe pecuniary losses, 
owing to the unexpected failure of a 
most influential banker in London.” 


But here is an announcement which 
should awaken a lively interest even 
in Ireland. 


* August.—A letter from his eminence 
Cardinal Franzoni, prefect of the Col- 
lege of Propaganda, to the Rev. Michael 
Doyle, of SS. Michaeland John’s, Dublin, 
presenting him with the thanks of the 
sacred congregation for his munificent 
grant of £500, for the support of an- 
other house in favour of the Irish mis- 
sion. This is, we believe, the third or 
JSourth grant of the kind which this es- 
teemed and venerable ecclesiastic has 
given for this truly noble purpose.”— 
Registry, p. 158. 


There is one admirable quality in the 
Roman Catholic system ;—namely, that 
it takes the most it can from all whom 
it can influence to give, and that it 

ives the smallest return which it can 
influence the givers to accept. When 
England in her wisdom founded the 
Royal College of Maynooth, for the 
purpose of training up some millions 
of people in doctrines which she re- 
quired of all her legislators to swear 
were damnable and idolatrous, and 
in principles which, it has been said, 
that if the docile scholars convert 
them into act, the government which 
pays for teaching them will punish as 
crimes—when England made arrange- 
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ments, at a considerable expense for 
the perpetuation of a system, against 
which, at a still greater expense of 
money and of lives, she has long been 
ineffectually struggling, she designed 
to make sure of at least one thing, 
the co-operation of Roman Catholics 
in the maintenance of a _ college 
founded for their exclusive use, not 
benefit. She sed an act of par- 
liament which enabled them legally 
to maintain a college for the edu- 
cation of their own priesthood, and 
she professed to anticipate that their 
benevolence would be conducted upon 
so popular an institution, and that she 
would have the honour and advantage 
of having founded it at no greater 
pecuniary loss than the cost of an 
outfit. 

In such an expectation there was an 
abundant ignorance manifested of Ire- 
land and the Roman Irish. The odour 
of law (not that they are not suffi- 
ciently litigious) is far more unsavoury 
to them than that of gain to the Roman 
emperor. The moment Maynooth be- 
came protected and encouraged by 
law, it forfeited the pecuniary support 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
So long as there was a college in ex- 
istence of which England ought to 
entertain a salutary suspicion—so long 
as there was an institution to be sup- 
ported which the spirit of the English 
law forbade the subjects of Great 
Britain to support—so long there 
was a successful rival to Maynooth ; 
in a word, with the exception of one 
or two donations and legacies, so given 
that they only confirm the rule—the 
college which England most incon- 
sistently and sinfully established and 
called upon Ireland to support, is al- 
together deserted by the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland; and while it is 
teaching doctrines and _inculcating 
principles which may yet shake the 
British empire to its centre, they are 
taught and propagated at the cost of 
England; and the hundreds and the 
thousands of pounds which Ireland 
can afford to contribute, are properly 
and consistently transmitted to Rome. 

The Roman Register, pages 135— 
156, contains an account of “ the 
pontifical mass,” a work recently 

ublished by Dr. Baggs at Rome. 
he ceremonies of this mass are ex- 
plained — one will appear sufficiently 
startling. Before his holiness tastes 
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the bread and wine which he is 
to change into God, ‘they must be 
tasted by one of his attendants lest 
they might change him into a corpse. 
What a blessed and holy region Rome 
must be—what a goodly religion 
Romanism — and how thoroughly 
imbued with Christian affection the 
Romanist ministers at the altar. 
There stands an aged man, vicar of 
the Lord Jesus, his infallible repre- 
sentative on earth; and in order to 
satisfy him that there is not death in 
the bread and wine, an attendant, the 
sagrista, must put his own life in peril 
by eating the wafers and drinking of 
the cup. This ceremony is called the 
proba. 


** PROBA. 


“The cardinal deacon then places 
three hosts upon the paten, and the 
pyx near the chalice. He takes one of the 
three hosts, touches with it the other 
two, and gives it to M. Sagrista; he 
then takes another of the hosts and 
touches with it the paten, and the cha- 
lice inside and outside, and gives it also 
to the sagrista who eats the two hosts. 
He then takes the cruets, and pours 
from them some wine and water into 
the cup held by the sagrista who drinks 
from it. This ceremony is called the 
proba.” 


Well might the ceremony be called 
the proba, or the opprobium, rather, of 
the religion which is not ashamed to 
make such a parade of it. Where such a 
ceremony is found necessary, what sa- 
tisfactory assurance can a Romanist 
have that the process of transubstan- 
tiation is ever accomplished in his 
church? He knows that if there is 
too much water in the wine—if there 
has been any distilled water used in 
making the bread—no consecration 
can take place. He sees that it is 
necessary to ascertain on certain so- 
lemn occasions that “the elements” 
have not been adulterated by mixtures 
still more deleterious. These latter 
may be detected—the former are in- 
discoverable. If there be poison in 
the bread or the wine it will be de- 
tected ; its effects are tried upon an 
attendant—exrperimentum in corpore 
vili fit. If the cup or the host be 
drugged, the congregation will have 
the comfort of seeing the Signor Sa- 
grista grow black in the face, stiffen, 
and so die. But suppose the ingre. 
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dient by which the symbols are adul- 
terated be of a less deadly nature—too 
much of water—the bread not purely 
wheaten—a whole congregation is 
defrauded, their adoration is given to 
a morsel of unchanged bread. Why 
has Rome no proba for this? We 
would beg to suggest that the cere- 
mony be altered. Let there be a 
chemist, instead of a sagrista, in at- 
tendance on his holiness ; and let him 
have the double duty of pronouncing 
that the bread and the wine are such 
as may be safely eaten, and that they 
are also of the consistence out of which 
Romanism may be able to make her 
God. In the meantime, until our 
suggestion can be put into practice, 
we would entreat, for the sake of de- 
cency, if not humanity, that something 
less valuable than human life be ex- 

sed to the hazards of the proba. 

here is something less precious, 
surely, than the life of M. Sagrista. 
Cannot a dog be found to whom it 
would be gain to die; the guides at 
the Grotto del Cane are not very ex- 
cessive in their prices: or if there 
must be the aspect of a man, will not 
the condemned cells of Rome supply a 
wretch who would more willingly risk 
the hazard of being poisoned, as the 
pope’s taster of communion elements, 
than die by the executioner. 

The Almanack, or the work of Dr. 
Baggs, has added a note in explanation 
of this most revolting and disgraceful 
experiment :— 


** Meursius shows, that at regal ban- 
quets it was customary to have persons 
who tasted the meats, in order to re- 
move the suspicion of poison. By the 
Romans they were called pregustatores, 
and the chief of them in the emperor’s 
household was named procurator pre- 
— Claudius is said to have 

en poisoned per Halotum spadonem pre- 
gustatorem. . . As men have some- 
times sacrilegiously mixed poison with 
the bread and wine used at mass, the 
Ceremoniale Episcoporum prescribes, 
that when a bishop sings mass, they 
should be tasted first by the credentiarii, 
or butlers, and afterwards by the sa- 
=. Lambert, an old writer quoted 

y Fleury, says that a subdeacon at- 
tempted to poison pope Victor II. at 
mass. . . Unhappily, even in our 
own time, this abominable sacrilege has 
been attempted.” 


What a system! to take its prece- 
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dent for the supper of the Lord from 
the orgies of a sensual court—from 
the habits of a most flagitious society. 
Because a tyrant emperor had reason 
to suspect conspiracy among his guilty 
attendants, the pope should make simi- 
lar suspicions manifest ; because a taster 
was necessary at feasts which were 
spread for purposes of sin, a taster is 
necessary at that feast where the pas- 
sion of Christ is commemorated. But 
the astounding fact is, that such hate- 
ful precautions are necessary. Ro- 
manism has children who will perpe- 
trate, at the blessed eucharist, at the 
Lord’s table, the crimes which pagan 
daring would only venture upon at the 
gross festivals of Claudius. Surely 
there is reason in the expression that 
pagan and papal Rome are one—that 
the modern is but the ghost of the 
ancient ; and there is reason also to 
think that the process which has made 
her a ghost has added nothing to her 
improvement. 

The Literary Register throws inci- 
dentally some valuable lights on the 
character of the Church of Rome. 
The second work of which it contains 
a notice is “ Dodd’s Church History.” 
The review concludes at pages 186, 187, 
with “ A List of Catholics executed 
for religion during the reign of James 
I.” The number of executions re- 
corded is twenty-four—seven of lay- 
men, and seventeen of priests. It is 
wholly unnecessary now to attempt 
proving that all these Roman Catholics 
executed during the reign of James I. 
were put to death for treason. It is 
perfectly known that James I. would 
most willingly allow Romanists to 
pursue their course in peace, if they 
would only be satisfied to grant to 
England and him the same indulgence. 
The gunpowder plot startled the king 
and the realm from their security, and 
disclosed the fell purposes of those 
who were working out their treasons 
under religious pretences. According 
to Dodd, and to the Catholic Regis. 
try, this treason is Romanist religion. 
Garnet, who was found guilty of trea- 
son by evidence as plain and convincing 
as ever convicted a culprit,—Garnet, 
who avowed, and was not ashamed to 
attempt defending, his detestable doc- 
trine of equivocation,—Garnet, who 
it is said, has been canonised among 
Jesuits for his treasons in England, 
figures here in Dodd’s list as one of 
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those who was “executed for his re- 
ligion.” What does this mean? That 
treason is sanctified by Romanism, 
when wrought for the interests of the 
church. It is a bold avowal. May 
we hope that the age is not altogether 
so unobservant, as that it can be made 
without suggesting the necessity of 
vigilance and caution. 

And yet the hope is faint. When 
such a list as has appeared in the Ca- 
tholic Directory, of “ Catholics exe- 
cuted fof religion in the reign of 
James I.” was made public, there must 
have been a strong reliance on the 
amount of ignorance and indifference 
whichcan allow such fabrications to pass 
current. And, unhappily, the confi- 
dence of Romanism, generally not ill- 
placed, has never a more enduring rest- 
ing-place than when it is fixed on the 
persuasion that Protestants are unac- 
quainted with those matters in history 
which ought to have for them, as 
Protestants and British subjects, the 
most prevailing interest. Were it not 
for a reliance upon ignorance and for- 
getfulness of these matters, a list like 
thatin the Almanack would never have 
been permitted to see the light; Ro- 
manists would be thankful that Pro- 
testants were silent upon such a sub- 
ject ; and if any uninstructed or re- 
fractory champion of their party was 
daring enough to break the silence, he 
would soon be called to a sense of 
duty, and compelled to observe the 
discipline which was so creditably en- 
forced in the instance of Puseyism. 

In the whole history of Romanism, 
of its heresies, its persecutions, its 
crimes, there is not perhaps an inci- 
dent which imprints upon papacy a 
brand of deeper guilt and dishonour 
than its concern in the case of these 
** Catholics executed for their reli- 
gion.” They were so executed—poor, 
betrayed slaves and victims of a merci- 
less master, They were executed for 
religion—for what they thought reli- 
gion—obedience to the tyrant pope. 
They would have been pardoned by 
the generous tolerance of England— 
they sacrificed themselves to the flagiti- 
ous policy of the papal court. Hear 
the story. 

James I. with all his eccentricities, 
was a wise and goodman. His know- 
ledge was considerable ; and profiting 
by the lights acquired during the reign 
of his predecessor, and availing himself 


of the wisdom of her grave counsellors, 
he saw how it seemed possible to de- 
liver the realm of England from peril 
of Romish treasons, and, at the same 
time, assure to well-affected Romanists 
the privilege of dwelling in the land in 
ye. The great principle which set 
omanism and England in an array of 
hostility against each other was in- 
volved in the Romish doctrine, that 
the pope could depose a monarch— 
could release subjects from their alle- 
giance—annul their oaths of fealty, 
and excite them as enemies against 
their lawful sovereign. This prin- 
ciple had been practically exemplified 
in England during the long succession 
of popes who had dealt in treasons 
and stratagems from the rupture of 
Henry VIII. down to the accession of 
James. It was boldly avowed as a 
distinction and a prerogative of the 
Roman see, and as a principle to which 
equivocation, perjury, and murder 
— legitimately minister. 
ames I. had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that this foul principle belonged 
to the politics, not the religion, of Ro- 
manism, and reasoned with a wise and 
generous tolerance, that Roman Ca- 
tholics who abhorred it, as some were 
said to do, ought to be distinguished 
from the classes by whom it was en- 
tertained—by whom it would be car- 
ried out into criminal acts. In his 
conclusion he was confirmed by the 
assent of many learned Roman Catho- 
lics, and for the mercy and wisdom of 
his proposed distinction he received 
their grateful acknowledgments. Thus 
encouraged, he had the principle upon 
which his distinction rested qukoted 
in an oath of allegiance—an oath si- 
milar to that which is taken freely by 
Roman Catholics of the present day— 
renouncing the doctrine of the pope’s 
right to depose princes, and those other 
offensive dogmas of which many Roman 
Catholics in modern times would hold 
it an affront to be suspected. Roman 
Catholics in the reign of James freely 
subscribed the oath; among them the 
arch-priest Blackwell,—head of the 
Romish religion in England. They 
subscribed the oath, because it con- 
tained nothing contrary to their re- 
ligion, and because the vile politics and 
morals it condemned they condemned 
also. Blackwell not only took the 
oath, but wrote also in its defence, 
notwithstanding Bellarmine’s invective 
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and the pope’s bull against it.—Black- 
well was removed from his office, and 
George Birket, a Jesuit, a more con- 
venient instrument of papal tyranny, 
set up as arch-priest in fis room ! ! 

Now the cry of religion was raised 
throughout England and on the Conti- 
nent with a frantic vehemence. The 
effects of the admirable apology of his 
oath by James,—the approbation of it 
by many Romish ecclesiastics, secular 
and regular, were overborne by fa- 
naticism and faction. The base and 
malevolent, safe and sheltered, beyond 
the reach of English law, sent their 
instruments to dare the dangers they 
shunned; there was community of 
guilt between the conclaves at Rome 
and the traitors in England, but all 
the danger was for the dupes. 

Among these miserable dupes of 
Romish artifice, were some whose 
names now figure in the Catholic Di- 
rectory. They had sworn allegiance 
to Rome; they believed themselves 
bound in all things to obey the pope. 
They could have saved their lives, not- 
withstanding their treasons, if they 
would have taken an oath of allegiance 
to be true to the sovereign. Rome 
would not consent that the oath should 
be taken; and the wretched instru- 
ments whom she had disciplined to 
think more highly of her than of their 
own reason, or conscience, or of God, 
sacrificed themselves to her pride and 
cruelty. 

The Rev. Charles O'Connor, a 
Roman Catholic of the moderate, ra- 
ther than the Jesuit school, has given 
in one of his letters a list of priests 
who were offered life on condition of 
taking the oath of allegiance, and who 
refused it on the terms. Many of the 
parties named in it are the same with 
the martyrs of The Catholic Directory. 
For example:— Robert Drury, M. 
Flathers, N. Cadwallader, Napier, 
Almond or Lathom, Maxfield, Gervase, 
Atkinson, Garnet: -all these Dr. 
O’Connor mentions as having refused 
to save their life by swearing allegiance 
to the king; and all these men, we 
are now gravely informed, died for 
their religion.—Inexorable, unchange- 
able Rome! ! 

But did these poor men die for con- 
science’ sake? Did they refuse to save 
their life because they thought the 
means of safety iniquitous? Did they, 
in their own judgment, condemn the 
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oath? No. There is not on record 
in history a more affecting supplication 
than Roman Catholic priests impri- 
soned for capital offences addressed to 
their cruel pontiff, on the subject of 
the dreadful alternative proposed to 
them, between an expression of alle- 
giance to the sovereign, or the forfei- 
ture of their guilty lives to the law. 
Eleven priests confined in Newgate 
addressed this memorable document 
to pope Paul V. There had been 
thirteen of their company, and two 
had proved their obedience to Rome 
by the shedding their blood. The 
remaining eleven, worn down, as they 
say, by imprisonment, sufferings, sor- 
row,—with death before them,—with 
no voice of friend to cheer them,—no 
strong conviction of right in the par- 
ticular instance to sustain them,—but 
willing to endure and encounter all for 
their sovereign lord the pope,—beseech 
this head of their church, by the deaths 
of the martyrs who had given life for 
him,—by their own miseries and con- 
stancy in suffering,—and, if these are 
light, by the eternal mercies of God, 
—beseech him—what? What do they 
supplicate by this prevailing conjur- 
ation? an interposition with the crown 
of England to obtain their pardon? a 
permission to take the oath which will 
deliver them from punishment and 
death? No; no such thing. They 
ask no more than this—that the pope 
of Rome will condescend to explain to 
eleven men, who are ready to die for 
him, what there is irreligious or ob- 
jectionable in the oath which, to save 
them from a death of ignominy and 
pain, he will not permit them to swear. 
“ Ut veritas elucescat, dignetur sanc- 
titas tua palam omnibus facere quenam 
illa sunt in hoc religionis sacramento 
que a parte fidei et saluti adversentur.” 
What a see must that have been, 
where such an expostulation was 
powerless! How must Romanism be 
drunk with the blood of the saints, 
when she can parade as martyrs for 
the faith these blinded victims of her 
own ruthless and remorseless am- 


' bition ! 


The “Tracts for the Times,” as might 
naturally have been expected, furnish 
matter upon which the Almanack ex- 
patiates with much delight and tri- 
umph. The abstemiousness of Ro- 
manism, with respect to those tracts, 
their authors, and ends, was very cre~ 
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ditably manifested, so long as it was 
held expedient to wait and watch, 
without making any very decided 
movement. ‘“ It was some time,” ob- 
serves the Almanack, p. 200, “before 
Cathdlics took a move on these tracts, 
particularly as it had been deemed 
more prudent fo let the Protestants on 
both sides exhaust themselves upon the 
important subject. Finding, however, 
that even amongst those who approxi- 
mated nearer to the truth, there were 
many inaccuracies or misrepresent- 
ations, and seeing a most curious letter 
to the LZ’ Univers, on union, from one 
of the Oxford men ; the Right Rev. 
Dr. Wiseman, in a letter to The 
Tablet, in the first instance, pointed 
out the evident move towards Rome 
on the part of the tractarians, gently 
remonstrated with them on their re- 
maining in error, and conjured them to 
follow fully and fairly the truth.” 
Such discipline as was evinced in 
this general Tetaeiins is commend- 
able ; but it is perhaps obtained at a 
sacrifice of free thought worth more 
than the good it has purchased. A 
letter is quoted from Dr. Wiseman, 
in which he holds out a prospect of 
union between the churches of Rome 
and England. The letter is judiciously 
contrived ; such a one as might serve 
to persuade many who are not ac- 
quainted with the character of Ro- 
manism or her resources, and such a 
one as would leave its writer perfectly 
free to pursue after its publication the 
same line of policy which was open to 
him before. ‘ Let the odious statutes 
of premunire” be abolished ; let Eng- 
lish statesmen or English bishops enter 
into a diplomatic intercourse with 
the court of Rome; let the individual 
wisdom of the ablest men in Great 
Britain be brought into collision with 
the disciplined agents of the Vatican, 
on matters in which expediency and 
details are raised up to the importance 
of principle,—and principle slips out 
of view like some unthought of detail. 
Dr. Wiseman knows well what the 
result will be: England, by this time, 
ought to be not less sagacious. If she 
have any remains of wisdom, she will 
not lightly commit herself to the ha- 


zards of a diplomatic relation with 
Rome. 

Dr. Wiseman, it appears from the 
Almanack, has an ally in a Protes- 
tant minister—if he can be called an 
ally who far outstrips his superior 
in zeal, and whose uncharitableness 
is so very extreme as to assume 
somewhat of a malignant charac- 
ter. This person’s hatred to what 
he calls the Orange party is little less 
than sublime. He is a Tory, he says, 
of the old school of 1688: he there- 
fore very consistently speaks of the 
** Orange rebellion,” and its lamentable 
consequences. He urges upon the 
Conservative premier the wisdom of 
becoming reconciled, or having the 
nation reconciled, to the pope ; assuring 
him that if in the prosecution of so 
good a design he forfeit the support 
of the Orange faction, its loss will be 
far more than compensated by nume- 
rous recruits from the Roman Catholic 
members. “ Nothing therefore stands 
in the way of your taking such a 
course as may enable us to return to 
the embrace of our holy and apostolic 
mother ; for the long-pampered Orange 
party is but as a fatted calf, ready for 
sacrifice, to celebrate the return of 
the prodigal, and this would assuredly 
be an effective peace-offering for Ire- 
land.” Such is the charity of Mr. 
Francis Diedrich Wackerbath, of 
Lichfield—(his bishop, we trust, has 
by this time sent him to Coventry.)* 
A return to Romanism of the Anglican 
church will be properly celebrated by 
a slaughter of the Orange faction— 
“an effective peace-offering to Ire- 
land.” One is at a loss to know which 
is the most enviable attribute in the 
composition of this “ priest of the Eng- 
lish church,” as he styles himself— 
whether his political sagacity, or his ori- 
ginal principles of morals, the judgment 
with which he selects the proper peace- 
offering for Ireland, or the liberality 
of soul with which he would let mas- 
sacre loose upon a million of human 
beings, in order that Romanists should 
live for the future in the possession of 
abundant means of riot, and in the 
friendly faction fights which would 
constitute their “lovely, lasting peace.” 


- * The reverend gentleman, it is said, has gone farther. ‘ Devouring charity,” 
like his, could find congenial elements nowhere on earth, except in the bowels of 


Romanism. 
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How revolting Puseyism looks in such 
productions as this wretched priest! 
“If the sun breed maggots in a dead 
dog .” This scheme of the 
Rev. Mr. Wackerbath, the Almanack 
recommends as ‘well calculated to 
promote that unity for which Dr. Wise- 
man contends.” Indeed! Amiable unity! 
Faciunt svlitudinem. Pacem appellant. 

It is a relief, no ordinary relief, to 
emerge from such sulphureous steams 
as reek out of Mr. Diedrich Wacker- 
bath’s epistle, and to enter upon the 
territories, over which the Almanack 
sets up the label of * Sacred Poetry.” 
This department is opened by a very 
* promising” preface, in a communi- 
cation sent by “a most talented priest 
from the south of Ireland,” whom the 
conductors of the Almanack beg “ to 
continue in their humble columns his 
pious labours,” and whose “ lines they 
feel pride and pleasure in introducing 
to their numerous readers.” ‘ These 
scraps,” as their writer calls them, 
“ engaged some of the few leisure mo- 
ments a secular priest can call his 
own.” They consist of “a few dis- 
jointed selections, from translations of 
about fifty of the ordinary hymns of 
the church,” and they appear in the 
Almanack under the impression that 
the writer, by “ often hearing an un- 
conscious, and, therefore, unembar- 
rassed censure of them,” may be spared 
what he calls, “ the folly of publishing 
his effusions en masse,” rather a pon- 
derous appellation for “ aspirations 
after the sublime and beautiful.” 
* Faithfulness in the translations” 
seems to be the author’s especial aim. 
If he has attained it, he may have 
succeeded in lessening the regrets of 
some readers, that the “ hymns of his 
church” are sung in a dead language. 

The first hymn is a translation of 
“Jesu Corona Virginum.” We do 
not think any reasonable reader will 
complain that our specimens from it 
are too scanty :— 


** Many lilies lies thy path of light, 
Circled by choirs of veges bright, 
Spouse, environed by glory’s ray, 

0, thy spouses with bliss repay, 
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‘* Where leads the pathway of thy feet, 
Virgins follow, and praises greet ; 
Thy name of love thé virgins sing, 
And heaven hails their pious ring.” 


We think it was Kant who refused 
to explain the meaning of a passage in 
his great work, to a deputation of 
learned men, who came to entreat 
his assistance in their endeavour 
to understand it. ‘ The phrase,” as 
older authority than Kant’s had af- 
firmed of another expression, was a 
good phrase—a good soldier’s phrase— 
it had become public property—and 
its author had no more control over it 
than a legislator has over the meaning 
of an act of parliament. There is no 
use in meditating a deputation or ad- 
dress to “the talented priest of the 
south.” He has washed his hands out 
of all elucidations. ‘“ As Iam not a 
poet,” he says, “I presume I am not 
bound to explain all the inconsisten- 
cies of genius, or to lift my vigor.”* 
We think not—his vigour on the con- 
trary, has lifted the priest, and to a 
height where we have little hope to 
reach him, However, we are dis- 
posed to think the printers may have 
assisted him, 

Among these “ syllables that breathe 
of the sweet south,” there is a trans- 
lation of the “Dies Ire,” in which 
David and the sybills are brought so 
liberally together— 


‘* Tis David’s and the sybills’ warning.” 


The concluding stanza is curious. 
We do not well understand what was 
the precise office assigned in it to the 
grief of Mary—whether that of ob- 
taining pardon for the crucified thief, 
or of the translator of the hymn— 
who certainly is not likely to suffer as 
a thief for his sybilline verses, 


** Oh, Jesus—moved by Mary’s grief, 
Who listened to the dying thief, 
I from thee, too, may hope relief.” 


With the exception of this passage, 
we have to commend the author for a 
creditable abstinence from saint-wor- 


* Query—Should not the g in vigor be z? All know how much more spiritedly 


an author will write when his vizor is down. Even the great Northern 


instrel 


confessed as much. In some confusion of mind, occasioned by the apprehension 
that when the vizor was down the vigour was up, the Southern Minstrel may have 
substituted ag; or the devils at the printing-office may have done so in their wan-~ 


tonness. 
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ship. Whatever be the merits of his 
poems, they are addressed chiefly to 
the Lord of life, and although we 
would not encourage him to publish 
hymns en masse, we think, that so far 
as the trammels of a servile religion 
permit, he exercises, in the composi- 
tion of them, a piety which is better 
than the best poetry without it. 

The second portion of sacred poetry 
reviewed is constructed on a different 
plan. The orphic hymns of “the 
priest from the south” are adapted to 
the old strains of their church—* to 
their own music chanted.” They 
are followed by the efforts of a lady’s 
muse, who has pitched her piety to a 
lighter key. ‘“ The poetry,” we are 
assured by the reviewer, “ is excellent, 
and although purely religious, is 
adapted to the cael airs of our 
standard Irish melodies. We must 
demur to the accuracy of this remark. 
For example, the first hymn selected, 
is entitled “ Angel of Charity—Air, 
He was famed for deeds of arms.” 
The last hymn, “ Oh Mary, my mo- 
ther—Air, Jessie of Dumblane.” We 
respectfully contend that neither of 
these airs is Irish. But we must 
apologise. “ Oh Mary, my mother— 
Air, Jessie of Dumblane,” is not the 
last hymn in the selection. That place 
is reserved for a composition designed, 
we suppose, for Patrick’s day. It is 
entitled, “ The Patron of Erin,” and 
is to be sung to the very appropriate 
air, “My lodging is on* the cold 
ground.” This at least would have 
been a very appropriate air before the 
days of Father Mathew, and the mira- 
culous medal. There is much truth 
in one of the lines of this effusion— 


“In thy days, blessed Patrick, no 
wrongs we'd to grieve us.” 


These selections contain a verse 
which seems out of its place among 
the specimens which are its com- 
panions :— 


** Hope and her sister Faith were given 
ut as our guides to yonder sky. 
Soon as they reach the verge of 
heaven, 
Lost in that blaze of light they die.” 


The fair minstrel soon makes the 
due amends for such an escape. Her 
muse is presently found toiling for 
Romanism, moaning heavily enough, 
“ to the air—Jessie of Dumblane.” 


‘Oh, Mary, my mother, most lovely, 
most mild, 
Look down upon me, your poor, weak, 
lowly child, 
Behold all my woes I disclose unto thee, 
Then, Mary, my mother, look kindly on 
me. 
Oh what could I do, 
If deserted By you,” &e. 


Again— 


“ Though unworthy, ’tis true, 
To be cherished by you, 
Yet ’tis to the mother of mercy I flee, 
In pity then, Mary, look kindly on me, 
OH REJECT NOT THE CHILD WHO RE- 
POSES IN THEE.” 


We would not indulge a tone of 
levity in treating of sacred subjects, 
however gross might be the misrepre- 
sentations of them which called for 
censure ; but it is impossible to look 
at such flights of fancy as these, with- 
out feeling, that, wherever Romanism 
retains her character, and becomes in- 
telligible, she becomes at the same 
time profane. Piety directed to for- 
bidden objects is sure to be vitiated. 
Either offensive levity or repulsive 
gloom characterise it; and while we 
would mourn over the delusicn which 
can be interested by such follies as we 
have been citing, and can respect the 
sensibilities which render illusion more 
mournful and more prevailing, we 
would, had we the power, tear up the 
follies themselves by the roots, though 
in doing so, we had to exercise our cen- 
sorial office with the utmost severity 
that legitimate criticism will allow. 
A part of our duty is done by making 
the sacred poetry of Romanism public. 

The third sample, the conductors 
of the Almanack offer as “ splendid 
poetry,” observing at the same time, 
with becoming modesty, “ as our en- 
chanting native bard has given his tes- 
timony in favour of the work, an 
praise from us would be uncalled for. 
So say we also. We will not be so daring 
as to praise the “splendid poetry,” 


* It would seem, from the public prints, that this year’s festival is to be cele~ 


brated under ground in London. 
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written by the Rev. J. Fitzgerald, and 
recommended by Mr. Moore ; but we 
may wish both gentlemen, the reve- 
rend and the un-reverend, a consola- 
tion prayed for by the sacerdotal poet, 
in lines in which we think we can 
guess at a meaning better than their 
poetry. They conclude thus :— 


** And in dying, if conscience but whis- 
per her sweetness, 

No matter how moulders our desolate 
urn.” 


Thus ends the sacred poetry. Lord 
Shrewsbury’s account of the Estatica 
and the Addolorata is not formally 
classed with it—but one meets it im- 
mediately on coming out of the poeti- 
eal region—in the space which is pro- 
perly occupied by such chimeras. 
Much attention as this strange docu- 
ment has attracted, it has not won 
more notice than it merits. When 
persons of the noble lord’s rank, and 
of the reputation of some who lend 
him their support, can become instru- 
ments to send forth such monstrous 
fabrications to the world, the state of 
Romanism is shown to be worse than 
any who were accused as its calumni- 
ators have represented it. The noble 
lord is helping off its disguises. The 
imposture which he hawks about is 
not new. In that respect Romanism 
is no worse than she was. In every age 
she has had her Estaticas and Addo- 
loratas. Her glory in 1842 is, to make 
noblemen of rank and gentlemen of 
literary reputation the vouchers for 
her “lying wonders.” 

The Estatica is indeed a very old 
affair. We like much better the 
sentence passed upon it by Ignatius 
Loyola, than that which Lord Shrews- 
bury and Mr. Ambrose Philips seem 
to have concurred in pronouncing. 
The story of the original Estatica is 
told thus in the Life of Ignatius, one 
of the good books published in Paris 
by a society of ecclesiastics, and dedi- 
cated “to our sovereign lord, the 

pe.” The recital is found in book 
vi., chapter 21, which treats of “ the 
prudence of Loyola in spiritual af- 
fairs "eam 


**In the year 1553, a Dominican, the 
Father Renauld, a man, venerable for 
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years and virtue, visited the general of 
the order, and told him, in presence of 
Ribadeneyra, that there was at Bou- 
logne, a religious female of his order, 
who was endowed with a wonderful gift 
of prayer. She was often, he said, 
wrapt in ecstacies—during the time 
their influence continued, she was insen- 
sible even to the action of fire applied 
to her person; but resumed her con- 
sciousness the moment the abbess com- 
manded. She had, he added, stigmata 
on her feet, her hands, her side, and the 
blood trickled from her head, as if she 
had been crowned with thorns. He 
added, that not relying on general ru- 
mour, he had satisfied himself with his 
own eyes, and having seen, could doubt 
no longer. He then demanded of Father 
Ignatius, what he thought of a thing so 
wonderful. ‘ Of all you have told me,’ 
said the saint, ‘ there is nothing which I 
am so little disposed to doubt as that 
prompt obedience.’ He explained him- 
self no further. When the Dominican 
had withdrawn, Ribadaneyra entreated 
Father Ignatius to give him his thoughts 
respecting the beata of Boulogne. The 
father told him that it was the property 
of God (le propre de Dieu,) to operate 
in the soul, and to shed abroad in it the 
unction of his Spirit—that he did this 
sometimes with such abundance that the 
fulness of his grace not only filled the 
soul but overflowed upon the body. 
This, however, was the lot of those aly 
whose privileges were rare, and who 
were highly cherished. He added, that 
the devil, who could not act in the depths 
of the soul, had the habit of counter- 
feiting externally divine operations, to 
mislead mankind by false appearances. 
From this discourse, Ribadeneyra com- 
pemennen that the nun was deceived by 
her ecstacies and stigmas—it was in the 
end discovered that all this pretended 
sanctity was no more than a subtle illusion 
of an evil spirit.”* 

Thus, under the hand of the Jesuit 
Bouhours, in a work dedicated to 
the pope, published by a society of 
the most approved Romanism, Lord 
Shrewsbury may find a good ancient 
estatica, the same with the lady of 
Calderon, in every point except as 
touches the detection. But, indeed, 
the noble lord is not an Ignatius. 
That which he regards as the matter 
most marvellous, except the ecstacies, 
appears to be precisely the incident 
which unlocked the whole mystery to 
the sagacious enthusiast of Spain, 


* La vie de St. Ignace, tom. ii. p. 278, 279. 
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His answer, under the circumstances, 
addressed to a Dominican, was worthy 
of Talleyrand himself. We wish some 
Roman Catholic friend would read it 
for the noble lord and his counsellors. 
Time, we have no doubt, will read the 
Estatica’s riddle, as it has expounded 
that of Bernard Cavanagh. In the 
meanwhile, we are much disposed to 
take the word of Ignatius as a surety 
that the result will be, in the present 
instance, the same that it was three 
centuries since. 

We would venture to hope, too, 
that the Estatica and the Addolorata 
are sufficient for the purpose to which 
such subjects are put in this our evil 
day. We see that at “a reception 
and profession which took place in the 
neat little chapel attached to the ele- 
gant and admirable convent, truly 
called the House of Mercy, Upper 
Baggot-street, Dublin,” at which “ the 
celebrated Dr. Pusey, with two of his 
children, were at the lower end of the 
chapel witnessing the imposing cere- 
mony,” seven ladies took the veil. 
“ One of these ladies,” we are in- 
formed, “1s DESIGNED FoR THE RIGHT 
Rev. Dr. Frieminc, or Newrounp- 
Ltanp—one for Dublin—and five for 
the district of the Right Rev. Doctors 
Walsh and Wiseman.”* Earnestly we 
hope that the services they are to ren- 
der will not be those of the Estatica 
and the Addolorata. 

The miracles of Romanism differ 
from ordinary or extraordinary mar- 
vels in this, that they seem to submit 
to some law by which the secret con- 
sistories which conduct religious af- 
fairs are enabled to guide them. They 
do not at all resemble “ angels’ visits— 
few, and far between”—they come, as it 
were, in clusters. Rome telegraphs 
a notice, that such commodities are 
in request, and, presently, where- 
ever her influence is felt, an abundant 
supply is made ready. All her spirits 
are under command. She never breaks 
her wand, or buries her book, or lets 
her Ariels or her Calibans loose. No; 
the miracles of Romanism must ac- 
knowledge the law of the church, just 
as the vegetable productions of earth 
submit to the laws of nature. Rome 
has, of late days, betaken herself to 
the enacting of miracles in the “ eter- 
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nal city;” and, therefore, it is, that 
they are in so great request in her 
more transitory dependencies. 

But as in all other performance, so 
here, also, Rome makes her supe- 
riority manifest. The virtue of the 
Estatica or Addolorata, Rome can 
impart to unconscious metal. These 
two ladies have undergone long years 
of agony and eestacy, and have little 
to show for it, except their stigmas, 
and Lord Shrewsbury’s letter, and 
the pamphlet published by Coyne; 
while books have been written, and dis- 
courses pronounced, and _ miracles 
wrought, and conversions effected, in 
celebration of a morsel of stamped 
metal which Rome possesses among 
her treasures, and to which she gives 
the name of the “ miraculous medal.” 
England is a nation of science and 
shopkeeping; and, accordingly, she 
has her “ Babages calculating ma- 
chine ;” Rome has her mint for “mi- 
raculous medals,” and such other con- 
trivances, because she is the worker 
of wonders. 

Among the advantages which the 
medals possess over the “ Beatas,” it 
is not the least, that the former are 
spoken of only in reference to the re- 
sults which they have brought to paswy 
while the living practitioners are re- 
garded when they serve only as sub- 
Jects for an affecting or rather an ims 
posing tableau. While Bernard Cava- 
nagh was exhibiting in Dublin, we 
overheard a sagacious apple-woman 
who seemed to undervalue his perfec- 
tions, justifying her insensibility by 
the observation— “I did not hear 
of any miracles he done yet.” So 
might she have said of Lord Shrews- 
bury’s Estatica ; but certainly not so 
of the medal. The Addolorata has 
suffered; the Estatica has looked 
charming, but the effects are yet to 
come. 


“ The pang is felt—but not the Spartan 
made.’ 


Respecting the medal—its or- 
mances are far more wonderful than 
its aspect ; it is like virtue or power 
travelling incog. But we must leave 
moralising and come to facts. Here is 
one related in the Diario di Ronia, 


* Catholic Directory, p. 419. 
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for, we believe, February 15—show- 
ing how the medal mollified a Jew! 

There lived in Strasburgh a Jew, 
named Alfonso Ratisbonne, (what an 
odd name for one of the tribe of 
Judah!) who had the felicity of being 
born on the first day of the month of 

May—it was the month of Maia in 
heathen times—is now styled among 
mortals, the month of May, and 
among Jesuits, and in the eternal city, 
is wrested from Maia, and dedicated 
to Mary. Born on the first day of 
her month, the Jew seemed to have 
an especial title to her merey ; but to 
render the interposition in his behalf 
more signal, he was permitted to grow 
up to man’s estate with a heart filled 
with hatred towards the Christian re- 
ligion, and especially towards the 
ehurch which Romanists style “ Catho- 
lic.” This hatred was exasperated by 
the conversion of his brother to Ro- 
manism, and his admission to priestly 
orders; delinquencies which Alphonso 
mourned and resented, and which 
stimulated him to be more energetic 
in his efforts to improve the condition 
of the community to which he be- 
longed. 

Alphonso was wealthy, in good re- 
pute, and was contracted in marriage 
to a maiden of his tribe, whose rare 
endowments afforded the fairest pros- 
pect of a life, happy beyond the ordi- 
nary lot of mortals; under these cir- 
eumstances, he visited Italy, and after 
having gratified his curiosity in other 
places, found himself, about the mid- 
die of the month of January last, in 
the eternal city. 

It Seaneeel (or rather it was dis- 
pat nothing happens) that Alphonso 

ad a friend in Rome—the Baron 
Teodore de Bussieres, who was him. 
self an eseape from the heresy of Pro- 
testantism, and whose heart was set 
upon saving the Jew. At his earnest 
entreaty, Alphonso prolonged his stay 
beyond the day he had fixed for his 
departure. The consequences were 
momentous. Onthe 20th of January, 
the miraculous medal exercised its in- 
fluence in his behalf; on the 30th of 
the same month, the Jew was baptized 
a Roman |! 

And here we must moralise for a 
paragraph, inasmuch as our moralizing 
shall be of an amiable and laudatory 
nature. ‘When that other Jew of the 
old time was converted, the writer, who 
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relates his story, describes the embar- 
rassment and alarm of his Christian 
friends, when he had resolved, before 
embracing their religion, to visit the 
city of the pope. Their distress, 
amounting almost to despair, is affect- 
ingly described, and is well contrasted 
with their amazement and relief, when 
the obstinate catechumen returned, 
fixed in the faith—convinced, as he 
said, that the religion which could 
stand up against the scandalous vices 
of pope, cardinal, and clergy, of Rome, 
must have God's especial favour to 
support it. Things are differently 
managed now. Instead of speeding 
the Jew’s departure, the Baron Teo- 
dore de Bussieres entreats his stay. 
Certainly, pope and cardinals must 
be thought to lead more decent lives 
than their predecessors; or, if such 
a suggestion may be offered without 
disparagement to the papal court ; in 
the olden time, it could not profit by 
the services of the “ miraculous 
medal.” 

It is evident, from the story, that 
the baron’s trust in this mighty talis~ 
man was strong. He seems to have 
disregarded the ordinary courtesies of 
life, in his urgency to make the Jew 
wear it, ‘As to his arguments, he 
bears the setting them aside patiently 
enough ; but, “ as touching” the medal, 
he will take no denial, His exces. 
sive importunity prevails. The image 
of the Virgin is suspended upon the 
neck of the yielding, but scoffing, in- 
fidel, and then the baron becomes 
tranquil, The unbaptized son of the 
circumcision may now pass safely 
through the eternal city, Its vicious 
influence cannot hurt him. 


‘* Safe through the unholy world may 
Kalyal go.” 


In due time, all was ready for the 
miracle, Alphonso retained the medal, 
but retained also, to the last, his heart 
of unbelief, Many reasoned with 
him, prayed for him, besought him, 
but none could move him, While he 
was thus obdurate, the Conte de Fer- 
ronars, one of those who desired his 
good, suddenly died; and it was at 
the celebration of his obsequies, in 
the ehurch of St. Andrea della 
Fratte, the Jew became a convert. 
The baron, it appears, who inces- 
santly laboured for his conversion, and 
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laboured in vain, having walked fortlt 
with him, on the 20th of January, for 
amusement, (we dare not say, under 
the circumstances, for a lark, “ escito 
seco @ diporto,”) entered with him into 
that church, and besought him to 
await there while he transacted some 
business in the convent. The Jew 
remained, cold and indifferent as 
usual, visiting the various objects of 
interest or beauty in the edifice, with 
looks of idle admiration: and in this 
ungenial mood of mind, was visited 
by the divine power, with the mightiest 
and sweetest of its mercies. 

When the baron returned to the 
place where he had appointed to 
meet the Jew, (churches, and chapels 
within churches, many of our read- 
ers know, are usual places of as- 
signation in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries,) the Jew was gone. After some 
search, the. baron found him before 
the chapel of the angel guardian, on 
his knees, absorbed in elevated contem- 
plation. He was not sensible of his 
friend’s approach, but when recalled 
to consciousness of surrounding things, 
his first words were—‘* O! how this 
Lord has prayed for me!—O! 
how good is God!” He then drew 
forth the medal of the Virgin, ten- 
derly kissed it, exalted the benefit of 
being in the true faith, cried out with 
much earnestness for a priest, and 
sighed for baptism. ‘I remained,” 
said he, in the presence of some 
priests, Jesuits, it would seem, into 
whose house he was conducted, “ I 
remained alone in the church; sud- 
denly the whole edifice disappeared 
from me. A flood of light filled the 
chapel, and in the midst, beautiful and 
majestic, the Virgin, as represented 
in the medal, stood erect upon the 
altar. She made me a sign to kneel ; 
an irresistible influence drew me to- 
wards her; she said ‘ Bene,’ not audi- 
bly, but my heart felt the words.” 

Such is one of the latest miracles 
of the “* Miraculous Medal.” Weare 
vain enough to think that we could 
have improved upon it. At present 
it rests upon the uncorroborated as- 
sertion of the new convert, We could 
have managed the matter better ;— 
but it is useless to boast ;—we are not 
likely to get employment in shaping 
wonders for Romanism. 

. It is searcely necessary to add, that 
the Jew has been baptized. In the 


course of the next summer, many @ 
tourist may find a living impression of 
him selling miraculous medals, in 
towns where buyers most do congres 
gate. If Christianity has its apostle 
Paul, Marianism and medalism miay- 
boast of their Alphonso ; and it is no 
more than a proper carrying out of the 
miracle, that one Alphonso shall be 
multiplied into many. Did not the true 
cross prove itself true, by furnishing 
relics enough to build, if they were col- 
lected together, a seventy-four gun 
ship? Did not Faust and Kehama per- 
form the miracle of multiplying their 
forms? Let not, therefore, any of our 
fair readers prove incredulous, if they 
find Alphonsos of various form and fea- 
ture, in Germany, in Italy, in Belv 
gium, even in France, selling medals, 
and announcing themselves each as 
the real converted Jew, who has 
abandoned house, and home, and wife, 
and fortune, and has betaken himself 
to a pilgrim’s life, and adopted, as 
his vocation, the sale of miraculous 
medals. We do not, however, ad- 
vise any reader to purchase. The 
article may not be genuine ; and, for 
our parts, we are disposed to ascribe 
far more virtue to Father Mathew’s. 

We have but little space left, but we 
are unwilling to conclude without ex- 
pressing our acknowledgments for the 
account given in the almanack of the: 
“ Association for the Propagation of 
the Faith”—an association first formed 
at Lyons in the year 1822—placed 
under the protection of the pope, and 
favoured with his countenance—em- 
bracing, at this day, all Roman Ca- 
tholic countries, and raising a revenue 
of (an acknowledged) one hundred 
thousand pounds per annum. Of this 
sum the Irish portion, in the year 1841, 
was more than six thousand—£6549—. 
of which the diocese of Dublin, where 
it seems to be most highly favoured, 
contributed £3047, nearly one-half. 
For this Ireland has much praise in 
France. 

It is impossible to deny that the 
conception of this society was a great 
idea. It is impossible to disregard all 
thought of the great consequences 
which may result from it. But such- 
consequences are not matter for the 
concluding paragraphs of a desultory 
article. The directors of the associa- 
tion say that it contains ‘ powerful 
means of moral good. The "piel of 
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religion,” they say, “is revived by the 
restoration of Catholic brotherhood, 
henceforth to be maintained by a com- 
munity of labour and success, by a 
monthly circulation of one hundred 
and twenty thousand copies of the 
Annals, and by the continual diffusion 
of the heroic traditions of the apostles. 
Thus might we not imagine that we 
have returned to those ages long past, 
when the countries of Europe, casting 
aside the jealousies of nation, mingled 
their genius and their arms, and rallied 
under the standard of Christ.” As to 
the funds : “‘ The mass of our receipts,” 
it is said, “ are the savings of the poor 
—the little sacrifice which infancy joy- 
fully offers, the fruits of the privation 
which the old impose on themselves.” 
Is it likely that such an association 
confines itself to the activities of which 
it makes profession? Is it likely ? 
but no—we must not enter on such a 
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topic. We may, however, notice the ge- 
nerosity of the afflicted, impoverished, 
Irish. Never, certainly, was pauperism 
so munificent. They make the Roman 
Catholic clergy, dependant on them, the 
richest priesthood in the world—they 
make the Liberator the wealthiest, at 
least the best-paid, party leader of 
ancient times or modern—they con- 
tribute largely to the repeal rent—and 
they pay nearly seven thousand pounds 
per annum to a French or an Italian 
society for what is styled the propaga- 
tion of the faith. And what does 
England and her legislature? It 
erects poor houses, in which Irish 
paupers can pauperise the gentry of 
their own country while enriching 
the clergy of their church at home 
and abroad—it raises up and main- 
tains Maynooth, that the Irish poor 
may have seven thousand a-year to 
bestow on Lyons or Rome. 


HELEN LOWE—THE PROPHECY OF BALAAM, AND OTHER POEMS.* 


Ir poetry represents, as we are told it 
does, the spirit of the age, what should 
the muses sing of now— in these dege- 
nerate days of abstract science and 
practical mechanics ?—of the “ Loves 
of the Triangles?” or, like Darwin, 
chant the eulogies of “ Adamantine 
Steel?” Whatever be the subject of 
their song, never was it so hard for 
them to obtain a hearing. In vain 
will they tune their lyres even to such 
hopeful themes as Sonnets to Steam— 
Railway Lyrics—or Dramatic Tales 
of Electricity. Imagination is below 
the zero point, and base realities mo- 
nopolise attention. There was never, 
perhaps, in the history of our litera- 
ture—since it was worthy of being 
called one—so little encouragement for 
poetry or the drama as at the present 
day. Never was it so difficult for the 
votaries of either to acquire any thing 


- 


like celebrity—at no _ have they 
u 


experienced so painfully— 
“how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar.” 


The taste for the = drama is wan- 
ing to extinction; and it appears to 
us that no power can reviveit. Alto- 
gether independently of objections to 
play-going on religious grounds— 
which, however, exercise a most im- 
portant influence—there are causes 
tending to the same effect. The 
people are happily becoming more 
home-loving, and their enjoyments are 
assuming a more strictly intellectual 
type. Their present tastes are, never- 
theless, as little favourable to es 
They are practical—mechanical—con- 
trasting strongly with those of days 


* “The Prophecy of Balaam,” “ The Queen's Choice,” and other Poems. By 
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but just gone by, when the many works 
of many writers—of Scott, Byron, 
Campbell, Rogers, Southey, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth—were known by heart 
in almost every circle ; and if a line of 
their poems escaped a lip, it was taken 
up and carried on by others, more 
surely than the Venetian Gondoliers 
repeat the stanzas of Tasso. The im- 
pulse thus given to poetry, its conse- 
quent diffusion, and present accessibi- 
lity to all classes, through the means 
of “ People’s Editions,” and cheap re- 
prints, render the indisposition to en- 
courage any new appearing genius, in 
itself a remarkable phenomenon. 
That there is among readers a more 
than usually predominating—a nearly 
universal preference of the practical 
to the poetical cannot be doubted. 
The statistics of booksellers—yea, of 
book-stalls declare it. They tell how 
easily any faded work on mechanics 
gets off, while a young duodecimo, 
draped in gold, and rich in all the 
beauties of poetry, can hardly woo 
a reading. But though the mental 
habits of the present day are adverse 
to the development of imagination, 
let no candidate for renown despair. 
The passion for poetry is a part of our 
nature—it rests in all hearts, and waits 
but the hand of power to wake it. 
This task, so arduous in inauspicious 
times, is now essayed by no experi- 
enced champion—but by one, who, 
being little known to the public, bears 
not a charmed name—by a lady, and 
a very young one—Miss Helen Lowe. 
Her first, and only preceding work, 
was published in the year 1840, and 
was received with so much of applause 
by the best judges of the day, that our 
wreath of bay can add but little to her 
honours. But we cannot deny our- 
selves the happiest privilege of our vo- 
cation—that of endeavouring to make 
real talents more generally known, and 
of awarding well-won praise. The 
volume alluded to was anonymous. It 
was ushered forth by the lady’s father, 
the Dean of Exeter, as editor; and 
was regarded as especially remarkable 
for its fulness of thought—for the in- 
timacy it showed with the literature 
and mythology of Greece—and for its 
perfect resemblance, in some parts, to 
the style of Milton. One poem in 
particular, called “ Cephalus and 
Procris,” having much the cast of 
Comus. The present volume wears 
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the same classic air, but indicates a 
more assured, a very firm reliance on 
her own powers. It contains “ The 
Prophecy of Balaam,” a dramatic 
poem, and a tragic drama in five acts. 
This occupies nearly the half of a 
small but rather closely-printed vo, 
lume. ‘The Queen’s Choice,” a 
drama, also in five acts, follows; and 
there are several lyrical pieces, and 
some hymns, translated from the Ger- 
man of Novalis. An examination of 
“The Prophecy of Balaam” will en, 
able our readers to frame their own 
estimate of the dramatic powers of 
Miss Lowe. Ours is already made, 
and, as may have been anticipated, we 
rate them highly—so highly that, 
maugre a caution which is the badge 
of all our tribe, we are disposed to say 
that since the last great era in the his- 
tory of our dramatic literature—the 
publication of the Plays on the Pas. 
sions—now long years ago—but two 
dramas have appeared, of pretensions 
equal to Miss Lowe’s, and not one 
exhibiting higher powers. 

The character of Balaam has been 
the thesis of numberless theological 
disquisitions—of perhaps the best me- 
taphysical essay in our language—the 
sermon of Bishop Butler, and of many 
another sermon; but, as far as we 
know of, was never before the subject 
of a dramatic poem. Miss Lowe re- 
presents its lights and shadows strik- 
ingly—depicting it, as we believe, with 
truth, and the metrical versions of the 
separate parts of the prophecy are very 
admirably given ; but it is not from her 
representation of the particular charac- 
ter of Balaam that we have taken our 
impression of her powers. Our inte- 
rest has been more engaged by other 
persons of the drama, and we are 
much struck by the circumstance, that 
every member of it—however slight 
the part—is graphically given. The 
characters, indeed, partake somewhat 
more of the nature of sketches, than 
of finished portraits. The play, or 
poem, has the full allowance of five 
acts, but they are brief, and pass ra- 
pidly on. Miss Lowe may have sacri- 
ficed rather too much to what is 
usually a very desirable object—the 
making a story short. Her best cha- 
racters might bear more development ; 
but all of them, even as we have said, 
those of no importance, have this mark 
of dramatic genius—they leaye on the 
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mind distinct impressions—we remem- 
ber them. The power of vigorous 
sketching is essentially dramatic—it 
Was possessed in its highest degree by 
Shakspeare, and in a very high one by 
Scott. 

The attribute alluded to is, in itself, 
a strong evidence of dramatic power. 
We may further say that the struc- 
ture of the plot is good, and it is skill- 
fully developed—the language, though 
hot without inversions, is generally 
simple, and free from the grandilo- 
quence which haunts stage-verse—the 
imagery has all the freshness of being 
natural, and herown—and while there 
is abundant proof of vigour, the more 
prevailing traces of tenderness and 
sensibility to beauty betray, as we 
conceive, the writer’s sex. No reader 
can fail to notice the exceeding beauty 
of the lyrical passages, which, recur- 
ring often, give grace and elevation to 
the work. With such elements for 
success, we cannot doubt of the high 
station which the name of Helen Lowe 
must at once take in the literature of 
our time. 

We now turn to the drama. Our 
view of it must be rapid; but such as 
it is, it will interest many readers, and 
lead them, we hope, to the work itself. 

The scene opens at the city of the 
ee nae on the banks of the 

uphrates—Balaam soliloquises, and 
discloses the ambition of his heart, 
mingling with better feelings. A ser- 
vant announces some lords, from dis- 
tant lands, craving audience—Balaam 
feels that to be sought for by princes 
from afar savours of greatness, but re- 
presses these “mounting thoughts.” 
he messengers from Balak enter, and 
their address makes known to us the 
most interesting members of the 
drama—the tribes of Israel. The 
lords entreat the prophet to counter- 
act, by divination, the enchantments 
of this new people, and invoking 
mightier powers to curse “their 
myriads with confusion.” He re- 
plies— 
My power is not mine own; I cannot 
speak 
But as the Lord shall prompt me; nor 
go forth 
With ye, unless at his behest. Retire, 
And wait this night; alone, beneath 
the sky, 
*Mid silence and o’er-shadowing gloom 
must I 


Th’ Almighty will require. 
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They obey ; and, tempted by honours 
and by gain, he turns to address the 
Lord. ‘The passage is one of con- 
siderable power :— 


Truly is it said, 

A prophet hath no honour in his home ; 

Here am I mean, and made of small 
account, 

Yet fame hath found me out, and leadeth 
fortune 

To lay her glittering offerings at my 
feet. 

And what am I, in truth ?—a thing of 
clay,— 

The powerless organ of inscrutable 

Decrees I durst not look into. 


O Thou, 

Most holy, most exalted, unseen Being, 

Dare I approach Thy throne with gro- 
velling thought, 

Polluted by earth’s taint? with ears 
unhallowed 

Thy thunders hear ? yet, for Thy glory’s 
sake, 

That I might spread Thy knowledge 
among men, 

Grant my request; vouchsafe an an- 
swering voice. 

He comes—He comes! I feel thy near 
approach, 

Tremendous spirit! rushing o’er my 
soul, 

Possessing and o’er-mastering every 
sense, 

Like torrent fires. 
staggers—sinks— 

The dews of death are on my brow, its 
haze 

Bedims mine eye—ah me, unworthy !— 
spare.” 


My weak frame 


He falls into a trance, and a voice 


is heard from the Spirit of the Air :— 


FIRST SPIRIT. 

We must depart ; no more delay! 
Ere the Surpassing Presence 
Crusheth our frail essence, 

Hence, to our airy homes, away ! 

To caves where the winds lie in slumber 
bound, 
Where the stores of the lightning and 
thunder are found, 
There let us hide ; our task is o’er ; 
Where holiness enters we rule no 
more. : 


SECOND SPIRIT. 


Nay; permitted here we dwell 

Sinee man from holiness first fell. 

Wait and watch awhile, O spirit ! 

That heart our spirits shall long in- 
herit, 
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Once bowed to sordid gain, 
No, our power is not lost ; 
Still his soul, by passion tost, 
Shall struggle in our chain. 
Though the Effluence divine 
Absorbeth now his thoughts from 
ill, 
To earth again shall they incline, 
And vain enchantments cherish still. 
Tl paint the gorgeous clouds of eve 
With pageants false his hopes to 
rieve ; 
And in the visions of the night 
Bring pomp and ‘wealth to charm his 
sight. 
The stars that watch him from above, 
No higher his desires shall move 
Than this vile sphere of dust and 
strife ; 
Till blotted from eternal life, 
The tool of evil, slave of sin, 
Our master’s realms of darkness 
win 
This wisest son of man, this gifted 
seer, 
“Whose love to earth belongs—to heaven 
his fear. 


The prophet rises :— 


O earth, O placid sky, look down upon 
me! 

I am your child ; your meek communion 
brings 

Revival to my vonel o’er-spent spirit. 

Fresh gales, breathe on me; cooling 
dews descend, 

And bathe my languid brow; mean in- 
struments ; 

Of your Creator’s will, with ye, con- 
tent, 

The remnant of my days Ispend in 
calm, 

Submissive to His word. 
now, 

How poor those glories and vain pomps 
appear, 

That filled my heart, my brain with 
keen desire ! 

Farewell to all! 
vain ; 

The prophet turneth not for fear or 
gain. 


How tedious 


Balak, thy quest is 


These extracts have been necessary 
to show the frame-work of the drama 
and the character of Balaam as repre- 
sented in it; but we are about to in- 
troduce our readers to what, as we 
think, forms the leading interest of the 
poem—the characters of two Israelites, 
a maiden and her lover, and the story 
of their fate. 

The period of the drama, as many 
will remember, is that at which the 
Israclites had again approached the 
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promised land, by a new route—and 
after their journeying in the desert see 
the green valleys and vine-clad hills in 
the neighbourhood of Jordan. Scene 
second is the Israelitish encampment on 
the plains of Moab. Thirza—our fa- 
vourite of the tale—and Milcah, her 
younger sister, are seated under some 
trees, near their tent. Miss Lowe 
retains, with good effect, names and 
persons of the time—Thirza and Mil- 
cah, and Mahala are here as in Num- 
bers, xxvii. 1—the daughters of Zelo- 
phehad. She elects Thirza, the young- 
est in the text, to be the eldest, and 
leaves out others, Noah and Hoglah, 
who would have made too many for 
her purpose, and whose names, as of 
the feminine gender, perhaps she did 
not much affect. 

The scene between the sisters ex- 
plains their position. It is, through- 
out, most beautiful :— 


THIRZA (sings). 
See, the cedar flinging 
Her dark locks on the gale ; 
Hark, the fountain singing 
Down the flowery vale. 


Dear to us their greeting, 
From desert sands who come ; 
But swiftly pass our meeting ! 
Not this the promised home, 


O! ’ere sweet spring-tide closes 
Beneath warm summer’s glow, 

*T will show us how the roses 
On the banks of Jordan blow. 


MILCAH, 


Sing on, dear sister ; couldst thou sing 
for ever 

Methioks that I untired would listen 
still ; 

Thy voice is sweeter than the nightin- 
gales’ 

That yester-eve, from yonder citron- 
grove, 

First welcome gave us wanderers. And 
the while, 

How richly spread beneath thy fingers 

low 

These mimie flowers and leaves, as 
beautiful 

As Nature bids them spring her bowers 
among. 

O, when shall I with such rare skill 
adorn 

The sacred hangings of our Tabers 
nacle, 

And bring an offering worthy of the 
Lord 
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THIRZA. 

These also are thine offering, dearest ; 
thou 

Didst choose the garlands for my broi- 


dery. 
These purple-clustered spikes, this 


Iden cup, 
Filled with aoe sun-light, all these 
blossoms fair 
Are thy providing—art but vainly 
strives 
To imitate their bloom, 


MILCAH. 


What joy it was, 
When early morning dawned, to seek 
them out, 
Within their dewy, fragrant, green 
recesses ! 
Their beauty seemed with smiles up- 
turned to greet me, 
Like new-found friends. 
cannot show 
On all the earth a lovelier spot than 


Surely, there 


this, 

And must we leave it, onward still to 
fare ? 

THIRZA. 

Some will remain, whose pleasant lot 
is cast 

By Arnon, or in Sibmah’s vine-clad 
vale ; 

But over Jordan’s stream the promised 
land, 


Where our great patriarchs sleep in 
Hebron’s cave, 

With Lebanon, and Salem's 
towers, 

Await our heritage. 


sacred 


MILCAH. 


I have heard men say 
That we are nameless orphans, and our 
father 
Left no one to preserve his race, or 
claim 
His portion in the soil. 


THIRZA. 


Do they forget 
Who is the Father of the fatherless ?— 
Trust me, dear child, thy birthright 
shall appear 
Above the daughters of our tribes ; and 
know, 
Our names shall never die while earth 
endures, 


MILCAH. 
How gladness beameth from thy words, 
thi 


ine eyes, 
And fills mine heart as though an angel 
spoke | 
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Mahala, another sister, enters, and 
tells them to come and welcome, with 
timbrel and with song, the warriors of 
their tribes, who were returning from 
battle, victorious. They also learn 
that Zuriel, Thirza’s lover, was the 
hero of the fight. Miriam having 
died while they were in the desert, the 
task of leading the virgin choir de- 
volves on Thirza, who “ though young 
in years,” and, as the author some- 
what archly adds— 


Of slight thought 
As to her sex pertaineth,” 


has received “ the fullest measure of 
inspired song.” Thirza retires, and 
before she sings of triumph, pours out 
her thoughts in preluding verse. The 
lines make known her character a little 
more ; we therefore give them, and 
shall leave out the carmen triumphale : 


THIRZA. 


On lowliest vale the smile of heaven 
resteth, 
And fountains mid the wilderness 
may spring ; 
And even so, the ray divine investeth 
Our souls in thraldom noblest theme 
to sing ; 
Touched with pure fire to tell Thy 
wondrous ways, 
And celebrate, O Lord of might! Thy 
praise, 


O, giecten privilege! and fraught 
ith joys surpassing mortal gain ; 
Yet steeped in bitter tears, and bought 
With price of more than human pain. 
A heavy yoke, a grievous law 
Th’ aspiring spirit still must earth- 
ward draw ; 

For ours is knowledge unendued 
With power its purpose to fulfil ; 
Ours, clear, aspiring thoughts, sub- 

dued 
To baser force and uncurbed will. 
Bound to mean cares and servitude, 
Unhonoured, unrewarded still, 
We stand alone, the gifted, but in 
vain, 
And communing with heaven endure 
man’s chain. 


O, happy were those infant years, 
Tho’ shadow’'d by foreboding fears, 
Ere yet its solitude my spirit knew ; 
But day by day, more subtle strong 
The dark threads round me closer 
clung, 
The intricate web of life about me 
grew, 
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Till, like the prison’d bird, I 
longed to try 

My useless pinions thro’ yon azure 
sky, 

And speed my free flight to some 
regions new. 

Ay, o’er those western bounds 
aspire, 

Where flows the mighty flood of 


fire 
That duly, when his bright orb 
sinks, 
The golden stream of sunset 
drinks ; 
Far in the sullen north behold 
Mountains, of whose heaped 
gloom ’tis told 
Stern winter’s storms 
clouds have birth ; 
And soaring on and on, forget 
What sorrows here our path 
beset, 
Nor captive stoop again to this 
dull earth. 


and 


But never more, illusive dreams, 
return ; 

Since here my portion is assigned, 

Here let me strive with patient heart 


to learn 
All duties with affection inter- 
_ _ twined, 
To dry the tears of others, hide 
mine own ; 


While, ever silent and unknown, 

One only hope, immortal, unexprest, 

Dawns from beyondthe grave within 
my breast ; 

Soft ef diffusing o’er reluctant 
gloom, 

Whence wakes my voice in song, my 
thoughts unfading bloom. 


While Thirza is alone, and before 
she has joined the procession of 
maidens, Zuriel enters. The passages 
which follow explain his character. 
The gentleness and humble faith of 
Thirza are well contrasted with the 
wild fervour and free-thinking tone of 
her lover :— 


ZURIEL. 
Thirza! 
THIRZA, 
O warrior ! welcome,—ever welcome ; 
But now tenfold, from righteous battle 
sped 
ZURIEL. 
Ah! meet me ever thus, with beaming eye, 
And smile more glad than day-break ; 
I'd outserve 
The term our father Jacob waited ; pour 
My blood like water, and be well repaid, 
At last, by this one moment's bliss, 
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THIRZA, 


And thou, 

Zuriel, didst never with such radiant 
brow 

And lofty step from idle wanderings 
come. 

Yea, victory is written on thy front, 

With toils not fruitless, dangers rightly 
dared. 

Such is their meed who fight and serve 
beneath 

Jehovah's banner just. 


ZURIEL. 


My dearest meed 
Is here—and having brought me to thy 


feet, : 
I'll bless our victories. Since on Edrei’s 
plain 


The giant king of Bashan and his hosts 

In one red slaughter fell, on this side 
Jordan 

No foe to Israel remains. Beyond, 

Ere long, must we pursue them and 
raze out 

Their being from earth’s face. 


THIRZA, 
Alas! how dread 

Their doom, thus trodden down and 
extirpate, 

That we, the desert children, homeless 
race, 

Might enter in and peacefully possess 

Their native bowers of bliss and house- 
hold joys. 


ZURIEL. 

Thirza! it is a fearful, cruel sight, 

When, the fierce conflict done, the sword 
that should 

Be sheathed in mercy, must its work 
complete 

With indiscriminate carnage—streets 
run blood, 

And murdered mothers, infancy, old 
age, 

In horrid heaps choke up the ways 
where late 

Their peaceful thresholds stood, But 
tis ordained : 

And why deplore? our chequered lot, 
alike 

With pain and joy alternate strown, but 
leads 

Or soon or late to nothingness and dust, 


THIRZA, 


Speak not so wildly. 
choice 

*T wixt good and evil? Think how these 
have perished, 

Whose dark idolatries and sins cried 
out 


Is there then no 


Against them to high heaven, that ir 
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The holy worship of our God might be 

Established evermore. Then wars shall 
cease, 

And trouble and distress—then quiet 
rest 

Our weary roamings crown. 


ZURIEL, 


The elements 

Of strife we bear within ; nor time, nor 
place, 

No outward circumstance can bring re- 
pose, 

Foreign to human life, since our first 
parents 

The tree of knowledge plucked; but 
most restrained, 

Like pent-up fires they inwardly con- 
sume. 

I’ve seen in Kedar’s tents, amid the 
wilds 

Where the free sons of Ishmael lawless 
range, 

A nobler nature, and not more of 
crime 

Than Israel’s strict-ruled tribes can 
boast. 


THIRZA, 


Alas! 
Thou wilt not murmur at the law 
divine, 
O’ershadowing us from wrong 


ZURIEL, 


Not so, dear maid ; 
*Tis not my fault, the blood that in these 
veins ‘ 
With such impatience boileth. Who can 
tame 
The mountain orad’s wind-outstripping 


2 . 
Or weet his proud neck to the yoke? 
Our fathers, 
Brought up to servitude beneath that 
brood 
Of Ham, whom plagues consume! they 
might have been 
Ignorant, slavish, most unfit to rule 
hemselyes in freedom; but must we 
remain 
For ever in this pupilage, shutout 
From reason’s choice ? 


THIRZA. 


No mortal can be free, 

Since Sin her empire ’stablished upon 
earth. 

Some serve their passion, some the 
despot will 

Of fellow-man; but we beneath the 
rule 

All-just, all-merciful, of God abide. 

And = His glorious covenant pro- 
vides— 

We are the thralls of better hope. 
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ZURIEL. 
Say rather, 
Sold bond-slaves of futurity. We toil 
And sow what others are to reap here- 
after. 
Yet look not thou so sad—my curbless 
spirit 
Hath ever bowed to thee, and shall 
remain 
True to thy gentle guidance. 


THIRZA. 
I must grieve 
To see my kinsmen, and our elders frown 
On thee, and count thee as one way- 
ward—nay, 
Almost as rebel. 


ZURIEL. 
There they do me wrong. 


The opening scene of the second 
act, is in a city of Moab. Balak pre- 
pares for the invocations, and the pro- 
phecy, as rendered in scene the second, 
and again in other scenes, is given 
with much power: yet like all other 
translations, it appears to us, in the 
finest parts, less effective than that of 
our Bible. The preliminary rites in 
the first scene, conclude with a chorus 
of Moabitish women. We must give 
parts of it, and are also compelled to 
do it the injustice of giving only parts : 


Alas! as outcasts now we roam 
Along each dear, familiar scene ; 
Where once arose some cherished 

home, 
Or long-deserted shrine has been. 


O, flowery vale of Sibmah, still 
For thee my sorrows wake ; 
Thy fruitful bowers and vine-clad hill, 
eside the glassy lake ; 
Whose purple clusters crushed and 
torn 
Beneath the spoiler’s tread, 
The poisonous wolf-grape and sharp 
thorn 
Now flourish in their stead. 
Thy pleasant streams were filled with 
blood, 
Their blooming banks are pale ; 
O might my tears, a bitter flood, 
To water them avail. 
Ah! banished far we take our stand, 
And gazing towards the lovely land, 
Our hearts with anguish fail. 


Can we forget the fatal day 
When, rushing down like torrent’s 
fall, 
The Amorite in fierce array, 
Strong as the oak, as ae tall, 
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Swept on with resistless force, 
Destruction thundering in his course ! 
From town to desert, hill to plain. 
Wild rumour fearful fled amain ; 
And fugitives, a trembling band, 
Wandered and wailed on Arnon’s 


strand. 
Daughters of Moab, wherefore flee, 
Like doves unto the hollow rock ? 
There must our joyless shelter be 
From victor’s rage and cruel mock. 
But we have seen our mighty foes o’er- 
thrown ; 
The wrongs they heaped on us them- 
selves have known ; 
‘We weep no less, but now fate’s equal 
measure own. 


Zuriel (Scene III.) wandering from 
the encampment comes, unknowingly, 
within the border of the Prince of 
Midian. The chief and his attendants 
enter, and in the dialogue which fol- 
lows, the prince, struck by the bold- 
ness and noble bearing of Zuriel, 
frankly asks him to stay some days 
with him and his people. Zuriel as 
freely consents, and this becomes an 
important incident in the drama. 

In Scene IV. the prophecy is, as we 
have said, continued. Balak having 
brought the prophet to Mount Peor, 
intreats him once more to curse the 
foreign host, and asks, if in all their 
wanderings they have done nothing to 
call down vengeance from their God? 


He answers not—his eyes are on the 
waste— 

How dreadful is their gaze! his form 
dilates ; 

His locks stream upward. 
word divine 

Upheaves his labouring breast ? 


Is it the 


BALAK. 
He speaks! 
BALAAM. 


Thus sayeth Balaam, son of Beor ; 
Thus saith the man whose undimmed 


eye 
Hath jooked into eternity ; 
He, who hath heard the Almighty’s 
voice, 
And seen His visions dread, 
Though sunk in trance to mortal view, 
With spirit clear; he saith: 
O tents of Jacob, how divine 
Thy tabernacles show ! 
As verdant valleys they spread forth, 
As gardens by some river fair, 
Or cedars near the flood ; 
Like fragrant aloes, planted by the 
Lor 
In paradise, your goodly banners stand. 
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Like gathering torrents shall he 
sweep, 
And as ocean’s many waters 
His seed shall be diffused afar. 
From Egypt hath Jehovah led him; 
The wild bull’s strength is in his 
limbs ; 
He shall devour the nations in his might ; 
Their flesh with arrows pierce, and grind 
their bones to dust. 


Lo, in his lair he lies, 
A lion fierce and strong ; 
And who shall dare arouse his sleeping 
rage? 
O Israel, blest are all who shall 
bless thee ; 
And those accurst who eurses on thee 
ing. 


BALAK. 

Magician, hold! this third time dost 
thou mock me 

With adverse oracles ? 
for thee 

To curse mine enemies ? 
at nought 

The anger of a king ? 
hence ! 

I would have heaped all wealth and 
greatness on thee— 

The God thou servest cuts thee off from 
honour ; 

Seek recompense from Him. 


Have I not sent 
Dost thou set 


But get thee 


We have given this short extract to 
show in some degree the manner of 
the translation in the prophetic pas- 
sages as well as the spirit with which 
this section of the drama is sustained. 

The third act brings us again to the 
Israelite encampment. Johanan, uncle 
to Thirza, charges Zuriel with idolatry, 
and adds that he is at that moment with 
the Midianites, joining in their festivals 
and rites. Mahala also tells how she 
dreads her sister’s love for one of such 
wild and wayward passions. Thirza 
bids them “ not wrong the absent with 
surmise,” and believes him to be “ all 
tenderness and truth.” While she is 
defending her absent lover, he is look- 
ing towards another with an admiration 
which might have somewhat diminished 
such confidence in his truth. He is 

laced in circumstances which tempt 
his constancy. Balaam, in conference 
with the Prince of Midian, suggests 
the policy of gem with the 
strangers, and names Zuriel as an 
object for their purpose—as one who 
had influence with Israel, and who 
might, through his affections, be for 
ever bound to their interests. The 
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observant seer avers that Zuriel’s heart 
was already won by the rare beauty of 
the prince’s daughter Meetabel. The 
prophet subsequently (Scene IV.) finds 
the young Israelite meditating by moon- 
lightamidsttheruins of a temple. They 
discourse of philosophy, antiquities, and 
religion, when suddenly a band of mai- 
dens approach to worship their goddess, 
Ashtaroth. Philosophy, antiquity, re- 
ligion, and almost plighted faith, are 
forgotten ; while Zuriel, with the im- 
petuosity of his character, exclaims— 


Ha! Meetabel— 
Brightest perfection, sure, that ever 
benaned 
On mortal view. 
of night ! 
Her eyes in lustrous blackness far out- 
shine 
Yon constellated orbs. Delightful vision, 
Whose unexpressive beauty doth inform 
The kindling atmosphere with love and 
rapture ! 


How like the queen 


BALAAM. 
We must retire; but under the deep 
shade 
Of this broad, time-worn pillar, let us 
mark 
In noirreverent mood their ceremonies. 
[ They retire. 


Meetabel and her nurse come for. 
ward apart from the rest, and ina 
dialogue of much nyg mam follows 
the princess shows a dangerous inte- 
rest for Zuriel. She admits that his 
eyes were often fixed on her, but says 
—and he may need the benefit of the 
admission—that their absent gaze told 
he was thinking of another. The 
maidens and their attendants all dis- 
appear, and Zuriel coming forward 
aan the third act with a speech in 
laudem Meetabel—one which may ap- 

to represent him as a little tainted 
with the heretic doctrine of Moore, 
that 


** When we are far from those we love, 
We must only love those we're near.” 


It must, however, be remembered that 
the language of Zuriel is consistent 
with the impulse and impetuosity of 
his character, and that iration is 
not love. 

Pestilence (Act I1V—Scene I.) is 
raging in the camp of Israel, where 
the anger of the leaders is turned 
against those who have joined the 
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idolaters. Johanan tells Thirza that 
one, chiefly, is denounced—Zuriel— 
that he had bound himself to the 
idolaters, and was about to wed the 
daughter of the Prince of Midian— 
famed for her matchless beauty. Jo- 
hanan continues :— 


Now, then, choose 
Whether, forsaking home, thy God, thy 
people, 
Thou with th’ idolatress wilt crave to 
share 
A traitor’s lot; or else, root out alk 
trace 
Of this misplaced affection from thy 
breast. 


THIRZA, 


Hear me, Johanan; I am calm.—Behold, 

The Lord hath made me free to will or 
do; 

And thou, bear witness for me; hear 
the vow 

By which I dedicate myself hereafter 

0 His sole service. Henceforth from 

the world 

Apart and severed do I dwell; no word 

Of marriage or of earthly ties be spoken 

To me for evermore. 


JOHANAN. 
What dost thou? ah! 
Too rash—thou know’st not what; by 
this stern vow 
Cut off from every joy of life ; thy name 
Must perish with thee—thou hast no 
more part, 
Now, in the Hope of Israel. 


THIRZA. 
My Hope 
Shall never perish. But ’tis done. O 
Lord, 
Refuse me not—O make me less un. 
worthy : 
And sanctify my spirit to Thy cause ! 


JOHANAN, 
This comes of liberty without discretion, 
Yet may it be amended. I will go 
Consult our elders—else, tho’ rashly 
done, 
May He accept the sacrifice, 
[ Exit. 


Thirza is alone, and pours out her 
sorrow in lyric verse. Its melody and 
deep feeling leave on the imagination 
an impression somewhat similar to that 
produced bythe recitative in the higher 
grade of Italian opera—-not the ordi- 
nary recitative, but those appeals to 
the senses and the heart, made by 
artistes who, like Catalani and Pasta, 
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combined the highest powers of action 
and of song—and rarely before, and 
never since, made by any with equal 
influence. 


THIRZA. 
Now, now I am alone ;—now let me 
mourn, 
And unreproved my misery declare ; 
Oh, that I might, to distant deserts 
borne, 
_ Shriek out mine anguish to the vacant 
air, 
And bid their rocks re-echo my des- 
pair ; 
Or in some rifted mountain’s sunless 
chasm 
Hide from unpitying eyes my frenzy’s 
spasm | 
O, bursting heart, be still ! 
I rave—and my rebellious sorrow 
cries 
Against th’ Almighty will. 
O Holiest, pardon me ! forsake not now ; 
A broken and a contrite spirit Thou 
Wilt not despise. 
And art not Thou my Father? Ihave 
none 
Inearth or heaven to aid, but Thou alone. 
Look down in mercy—take me to Thy 
rest ; 
And calm the tumults of my tortured 
breast. 
But ah! for thee—false friend and cruel 
foe, 
May pone or tears avail? 
thou so ? 
O ever generous, ever gentle, how 
Could treachery lurk beneath that lofty 
brow ? 
Or did my heart the glorious idol frame— 
Its fond creation worship in thy name? 
But thou art gone! and never, never 
more, 
Thy voice, thy look, may lingering time 
restore. 
From memory’s clasp thine image must 
be torn; 
No more permitted o’er thy doom to 
mourn— 
A loveless, joyless, hopeless path I tread, 
My bourne the grave—my rest among 
the quiet dead. 


Yet, art 


Zuriel—so slandered while away— 
enters. The scene is a fine one, but 
we must mar it grievously by giving 
only a part :— 

ZURIEL. 
My Thirza, how must I regret the fault 
That made me absent in this hour of 
sorrow ! 
But thos art safe—O dearest, speak to 
me! 
Thou turn’st away—ah! why this mute 
despair ? 
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THIRZA. 
Zuriel, oh, come not near !—thou comest 
too late. . 
There is a gulf between us. 


ZURIEL. 
How! my soul, 
What gulf can part me from thee? Wilt 
thou thus 
Torture me ? Say—what hath befallen ? 


THIRZA. 


Oh! thou hast not 
Bowed down to Baal ? 


ZURIEL. 
I, to Baal bow ? 
To senseless stocks? Thirza! and can 
it be 
Thou knowest so ill the heart that is 
thine own ? 


THIRZA, 


If thou art true, I am indeed unworthy 

So dear a trust.—Forgive, forgive the 
wrong ! 

I listened to the slanderous report 

That branded thee as false to heaven— 
to me. 

Nay, do not speak—the worst remains 
to tell— 

O hate me not! but pity and forget— 

For I with solemn vow irrefragable, 

Have pledged myself to God, and ever- 
more 

a ga discourse with man until I 

ie. 


ZURIEL. 


Me miserable! I only am to blame, 

Who left thee in the toils of fools and 
slaves. 

Curse on their bigot hate ! 
love, 

Thou shalt not be their victim. 
will God 

Accept what error offered? 
bond 

Was unallowed and void. 
priest shall— 

He must absolve such vow. 


But O, my 
No; 

No; thy 
The high 


THIRZA. 
Alas! he cannot. 
ZURIEL. 
Thirza, I never sought to bind thy soul 
With solemn compact, sealed by name 
divine, 
Or superstitious rite; but if the faith 
Of early love, sweet counsels shared 
together ; 
If long devotion of each word, each 
thought 
To thy direction—still, with patient 
hope, 
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Brooking imposed delay ; if these may 
claim 

Remembrance or reward—then art thou 
mine, 

By ties beyond the reach of words to 
sever. 

Oh, listen—if not here, in other lands 

‘We may be happy! Leave these tents 
and seek 

With me in blest Arabia’s spicy bowers 

A home of liberty and love What needs 

Or priest, or ark, or visible sign of awe ? 

Well pershie there as our forefathers 
did, 

Beneath th’ uncircumscribed vault of 
heaven. 

Thou wilt ? 

THIRZA, 
Ah! urge me not—’tis madness, sin— 

I dare not hear thee—do not grieve my 
soul 

With unpermitted hopes, but let us part. 


ZURIEL. 


Part ! thou art cold, and wondrous calm, 
and I 

But mad to feel it thus. Detested folly, 

Most blinding fears—whence that once- 
matchless spirit 

Is tamed to frozen faithlessness! but 
know, 

That I my right forego not ;—thou 
hadst none, 

Me, causeless, to bereave ; nor hast the 
power 

To evade the enforcement—this thy 
vaunted law 

Permitting, grants thy feebler sex re- 
dress, 

But in submission. Thirza! pardon me! 

Wretch that I am! What demon 
prompts such words ? 

Look not upon me with that speechless 
horror— 

I worship thee—my soul is in thine hand, 

Nor even in madness could one thought 
contrive 

Of injury to thee. Leave me not thus !— 

Without one parting word— 


THIRZA. 

Oh, most unhappy ! 

Think on thy safety—even now the 
sword 

Of wrath trembleth above. 


ZURIEL. 
Let it descend. 
In full career of hope and exultation 
I never yet have shunned the stroke ; 
and now !— 
Betrayed by thee—to endless anguish 
left— 


The thunders of the Almighty arm were 
welcome, 
As my despair’s sole term, 
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THIRZA. 
Hear him not, Heaven! 
On me, alone, descend the pain ; and let 
The misery I have chosen all suffice. 
But thou art free—the universe of joy 
Before thee spreads, all excellence com- 
bining, 
As chief among earth’s chiefest race, thy 
God 
Hath marked thee out for honour. O 
reconcile 
Thyself with Him, and crown thy father’s 
house. 
ZURIEL, 
Never ; I here renounce my race, my 
home, 
Inheritance or birth-right; and with 
these 
The covenant by whose enslaving curse 
The Deity hath stamped them for de- 
struction. 


The third scene of this fourth act 
closes the main interest of the story, 
Zuriel is seen on the borders of the 
encampment. An Israelite flying from 
the slaughter of the doomed idolaters 
calls on Zuriel to fly too—saying that 
he had seen him at the feast of Peor. 
Zuriel admits that he was present, but 
denies that he was an idolater, or that 
he has cause for flight. Soon Johanan 
enters. 


JOHANAN. 

There stands the chief offender, him [ 
seek, 

Despair and guilt have stamped their 
seal upon him, 

Unconscious yet of his approaching 
doom. 

A stronger arm, with sinews still un 
shrunk 

By age, might pause to set unaided on 

The fiercest warrior of his tribe: but I, 

Invincible in righteousness, fear not.— 

Young man, I have a word with thee. 


ZUBIEL (turning). 


Johanan } 
JOHANAN. 


Draw near ; it is a message of import. 


ZURIEL. 


For me ?—I knew not I had left within 
The camp one friend who would tak@ 
thought on me, 


JOHANAN. 


Nearer ; ’tis secret—for thine heart. 
[ Stabs hin, 


ZURIEL. 


Ah! murderer— ~ 
[ Falls, 
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JOHANAN. 
Say, rather, executioner of the law, 
Divine and just. A rebel, art thou not? 
A foul idolater ? 


ZURIEL. 
All-seeing God, 
Judge between thee and me ;—Yet do I 
thank thee. 
The heavy band about my heart is 
loosened, 
And with life’s ebbing tide flows fast 
and free, 
Now peace descends—and hope, like 
thine—O Thirza—— [ Dies. 
JOHANAN. 
Have I done well? or doth this new 
compunction 
Reprove mine over-hasty zeal? I must 
Present myself before the tabernacle. 
If I have erred in deed, Thou knowest, 
O Lord, 
My will was faithful—make it not my 
crime. 


The fifth act refers chiefly to the 
fate of Balaam. One scene between 
the sisters Thirza and Milcah paints 
their sorrow and affliction so affectingly 
that we would gladly give it, but we 
must forbear. In another—a moon- 
light scene of a battle-field—Satan ap- 
pears rejoicing in his work ; but the 
Archangel Phanuel descends, and we 
learn that Zuriel’s soul has escaped 
the malice of the great destroyer. 
This scene, and the demonology of 
the poem, remind us of Anster’s Faus- 
tus. Wecall it his, for he has made 
it his own and an English classic, 
The prophet, with characteristic inde- 
vision and infirmity of principle, is— 
against his own convictions—influenced 
by the Prince of Midian to join his host 
in battle, and his dying scene closes the 
drama, 

We have sought to gratify our 
readers most and make known best 
the genius of the author by letting her 
tell her own story in extracts. We 
are not at all satisfied that in our 
narrative portions we have done her 
justice; but haying indulged in ex- 
tracts, we have hardly a line for 
another observation. he drama is 
ably conceived and well someone 
yet we are disposed to think that Miss 
Lowe—sacrificing something to the 
grace of making it pass rapidly over 
—has brought about the uement 
too hastily, There are strong and 
natural causes for Thirza’s conviction 
of the faithlessness of her loyer, and 
still it seems too suddenly established, 
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The death, too, of Zuriel reads as 
a summary proceeding, although its 
stage-effectiveness might be different, 
Johanan had doubtless good reasons 
for holding him to be an apostate and 
a traitor ; but they are not sufficiently 
brought out, and a preliminary address 
of some half-dozen lines is too brief a 
notification of his fate—too short a 
preface to the stage direction, ‘ stabs 
him.” These are but small matters 
in a dramatic poem of so much power 
—-so brilliant, and yet so chaste. We 
are satisfied that no one who reads it 
—that no reader of our imperfect 
account of it, howsoever critical he be 
—can for a moment think that we have 
wronged the author with over-praise. 

“« The Queen’s Choice” is a graceful 
and very beautiful drama in five acts. 
We can only observe that it has no- 
thing to say to our Sovereign Lady 
and Prince Albert. Of the other 
poems we can quote but few, and of 
some only parts. The first is entitled 
“The Portrait.” No name is given, 
but all will recognise the Duke. 


THE PORTRAIT. 
And is that all? and know’st thou not 
Whose form is pictured there ? 
Those traits once seen were ne’er forgot, 
But read them well—thou'lt soon allot 
The honoured name they bear. 


‘ That dauntless brow might best beseem 
‘ A warrior’s daring mood ; 

‘ The lip of pride, the eye’s dark gleam 

‘ Show firm resolve, command supreme, 
‘ Danger and foes subdued.’ 


These mark, indeed, the conqueror tried 
On many a well-fought plain ; 
But canst thou nought discern, beside 
High deeds and military pride ? 
turn, and look again. 


* Calm wisdom on that front sublime, 
‘ Care on the faded cheek, 
* A glance to pierce the depths of time, 
‘And rule men’s hearts thro’ every 
clime, 
‘ The stateman’s soul bespeak.’ 


Look yet once more—peruse aright, 
The mind charac’tered here : 

Greatness, above ambition’s flight, 

Or faction’s rage, or envy’s blight ; 
Justice and truth severe. 


Still loftier praise his deeds afford, 
Might I such meed bestow, 

Blest hero! whose redeeming sword 

Peace, safety, liberty restored—— 
‘Enough, I know a now }’ 
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Our concluding extract shall be 
from the Hymns of Novalis. There 
are translations of several. We take 
the first especially, for the perfect 
beauty of the versification. In senti- 
ment and experience these hymns are 
not equal to the favourites in our own 
language—to the Olney collection — 
to those of Montgomery—of Heber— 
of our own admirable Kelly, or of 
Keble; but the greatest poet of any 
time might 


** deem it 
No loss of pride” 


to avouch as his own such lines as the 
following :— 


What might I not have been without 
Thee ? 
Without Thee what should I have 
done ? 
With nought but fear and grief about 
me, 
In the wide world to stand alone? 
With unassured affections thirsting, 
Darkness had o’er my future closed ; 
And were my heart with anguish burst- 
ing, 
On whom its cares had I reposed ? 


Consumed by love and lonely yearning, 
Each day like dismal night had worn ; 
Still had I trod, with tears deep burning, 
The path of human woes, forlorn. 
From crowds by sad unquiet driven, 
At home to sink beneath despair — 
Ab! who, without a friend in heaven, 
Who might earth’s weary burden bear? 


Hath Christ himself to me imparting, 
Accepted me, indeed his own,— 
How swift thro’ shadowy horror darting, 
Rays of living splendour shone ! 
With him I learnt mankind's true glory ; 
His aspect brightened mortal doom ; 
And India ev’n mid Iceland hoary 
For his beloved must laugh and bloom. 


Then joy and love their power revealing, 
Bade the whole earth in gladness rest ; 
For every wound sprang herbs of healing. 
Freely bounded every breast. 
For his unnumbered bounties ever 
His duteous child I still would be ; 
Whén two or three are met together, 
Assured that in the midst is He. 


Oh, then, go forth, all roads exploring, 
And bid the wanderer hither come ! 
Stretch out your ready hand, restoring 
Each lost one to our happy home. 
Heaven is here with us residing, 

By faith its bliss do we behold ; 
To all with us in one faith biding 
The everlasting gates unfold. 


Round our hearts, so sorely loaded, 
Closely twined sin’s heavy curse ; 
Darkling on we wandered, goaded 
Or by desire or remorse. 
Every deed appeared unlawful ; 
Man was marked of God the foe ; 
And if heaven spake, its accents awful 
Threatened judgment, death, and woe. 


Slaves of sin, in fetters groaning, 
No refuge ours, ev’n in the grave; 
When a Redeemer came atoning, 
A Son of man, in might to save. 
His living fires our ne enlightened 
Above our father-land to see ; 
Now, with hope, belief is heightened, 
Now reconciled with God are we. 


In our observations on the work 
before us, we have dwelt more em- 
hatically on the dramatic talents of 
fiss Helen Lowe. We are not at 
all sure that they are her best, but 
we are satisfied that they are of a 
high order, and must place her very 
near the throne of the great Joanna. 
The rule of the epic is over and gone, 
and the drama is now the highest de- 
partment of poetry. We are disposed 
to think that it was always so, and hold 
the heresy that the poetry of Homer 
is of a less elevated order than that of 
Zschylus and Sophocles, and that the 
imagination and affections are more 
powerfully moved by Shakspeare than 
by Milton. The decline of the theatre 
tends further to the advancement of 
the poetic drama. Whatever be the 
objections to stage representations, or 
the causes of a growing repugnance to 
them, none can deny that fine acting 
offers a very delightful gratification. 
But it is one in which poetry has but 
small concern. The genius of the 
actor—thescenery—and the cumulated 
power of sympathy in large assemblies 
prepared for excitement, are main 
elements in stage effects. We are 
not so infatuated with our opinion as to 
exclude the importance of an author's 
talents. But we do aver that, amid the 
glare of other influences, that of poetry 
is but feeble. Her spells are for the so- 
litary reader, and on such only have 
their perfect power. Miss Helen Lowe 
has, in her principal works, most hap- 
pily chosen a form of composition en- 
abling her to exhibit—say rather, to in- 
dulge—at once her dramatic and varied 
poetic powers ; and we are much mis- 
taken if—so gifted and so young—she 
does not materially assist in rendering 
the Dramatic Poem more truly popular 
than it has been for a considerable period 
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GASPAR, THE PIRATE$ A TALE OF THE INDIAN SEAS, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir was evening before Tata and her 
father returned from convoying Gaspar 
on his way out to sea. The former 
was in high spirits, and after addressing 
a few observations to Amanda, finding 
her very uncompanionable, for grief 
had rendered her gloomy, she set her- 
self with alacrity to making various 
preparations for travelling, the object 
of which Amanda easily understood. 
Her manner was withal kind, and 
her confidence and good-will per- 
fectly restored. In the course of 
the evening she informed Amanda that 
she had arranged with her father to go 
the next morning with him, as if on a 
visit to his habitation, from whence 
they would, after a day or two, take 
their departure for Voulu Voulu. 
Amanda heard the news with a mix- 
ture of pleasure and pain, such as we 
may suppose a prisoner to feel on 
quitting his dungeon: but fear and 
uncertainty with respect to the future, 
and anxiety about him whom she was 
to leave still in thraldom, caused the 
pain so to predominate that Tata dis- 
covered in her none of those signs of 
excessive joy at thecommunication that 
she would have willingly seen. This, 
however, only made her redouble her 
alacrity, and before noon on the fol- 
lowing day, Amanda’s moveables were 
safely and carefully packed up, and all 
was ready for beginning their journey. 
Their route lay for some distance 
along the sea coast, and was conse- 
quently performed by water. Several 
canoes were in readiness to receive 
them and the rest of the chief's fol- 
lowers ; and as Amanda took her place 
with Tata in one of them, and let the 
eager of the pirate’s hold behind 
er, she felt the contagious influence of 
their loathsome abode gradually dis- 
sipated. Hope began to revive within 
her, as the canoe, moving rapidly along, 
shoved by poles over the flats and 
through the shallow channels, opened 
to her a new landscape ; and the lively 
song of the polemen keeping time in 
their movements, and the auspicious 
commencement of their journey seemed 
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to promise a happy termination to her 
perils. They soon reached the mouth 
of a considerable river, up which they 
shaped their course, and . towards 
evening they arrived at the chief's 
habitation, situated on the banks of it. 

Here they waited for some days, 
while the chief was collecting a drove 
of human cattle, that he was about to 
take to market. Tata employed her- 
self during the interval in making every 
preparation for Amanda’s comfort du- 
ring her journey—and her care and 
foresight contributed to diminish mate- 
rially the hardships that Amandawould 
otherwise have been destined to under- 
go. As their way laystill along the sea 
coast as far as the bay of Bembatouk, 
a distance of some twenty leagues or 
more, she caused a canopy of palm 
branches to be erected in one of the 
largest canoes, to screen Amanda 
from the scorching rays of the sun, 
that are rendered still more powerful 
by being reflected from the white 
sand and glassy surface of the sea- 
water—and, not sparing her father’s 
cattle, she also provided her with plenty 
of mats, in ae to facilitate the con- 
struction of a litter, that she might be 
carried wherever there was a possi- 
bility of doing it, and in which she 
might sleep as secure as possible from 
the dews and cold of the nights on the 
heights of the mountains in the inte- 
rior ;—and she charged all her father's 
retainers, as they hoped for her future 
favour, to attend to Amanda’s wants 
with all the assiduity in their power. 
In fact, poor Tata, once secure herself 
in the quarter where molestation can 
never be excused, was to the last so 
kind and affectionate a friend and 
benefactress to Amanda, that her 
parting from her was attended with 
as much sorrow, though not embittered 
by the same degree of anxiety as was 
her final farewell of Francois. She 
watched Tata's solicitude on her ac- 
count with a mingled feeling of sorrow 
and gratitude, that as the time of 
their parting drew nearer, grew in- 
supportably painful; the —_— 80, as 
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she did not fail to perceive, that while 
on the one hand love for her husband 
impelled Tata to remove her out of 
his way, it was the sincerest affection 
for her personally, that prompted her 
care and attention—and that a bust- 
ling exterior covered a sad heart and 
real regret for the preparations that 
she was herself superintending. 

These conflicting sensations had, by 
the morning on which Amanda and 
the old chief were to set out, rendered 
Tata thoroughly miserable ; and long 
hefore the time arrived for her taking 
her last farewell of Amanda, her 
tears flowed plentifully. She accom- 
panied her from her father’s habitation 
as far as the mouth of the river on 
which it was situated. 

But when they had arrived at the 
sea coast, and the sight of the broad 
expanse of ocean announced to Tata 
that the time for taking a final fare- 
well of her friend was come, she wept 
aloud over Amanda, and embracing 
her again and again, she recommended 
her to her father’s particular care. 
Presently the canoe in which she was 
to return came alongside, and, compos- 
ing herself by a strong effort; she took 
alast embrace of Amanda, and, step- 
ping into her canoe, seated herself 
calmly down, and ordered her boatmen 
to give way on their return. 

Tlie canoe, in which Amanda is re- 
clining as much at her ease as the cir- 
cumstances will permit, is now under 
weigh. The sail has been hoisted, and 
they are pursuing their course at a plea- 
sant rate along the shore. Towards 
nightfall they put into a small cove, 
where they intended passing the night; 
and, by the chief’s advice, she remained 
on board the canoe to avoid the incon- 
venience occasioned by the innume- 
rable sand-flies and musquitoes that 
infested the beach: A tolerably pala- 
table supper, consisting of grilled fish 
and roasted yams; was soon brought 
to her; and even the delicacy of a cup 
of coffee had, thanks to Tata’s care, 
been provided for her. After par- 
taking of it, she composed herself to 
rest in the canoe; while the chief and 
his followers; both slaves and free, 

ed to their night assembled 
round a blazing fire on the beach. 

Early next morning they were again 
én route; and before reales they liad 
arrived at the point rear the bay of 
Bembatouk, where commenced their 
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journey over land—and here, too, may 
be said to have commenced the hard- 
ships of Amanda’s journey. 

Having quitted the canoe, the first 
night she passed with tolerable comfort 
in the hut of one of the natives. But 
with the morning came the fatigue and 
toil of walking (for Amanda could not 
be prevailed upon at first to take ad- 
vantage of the litter that had been 
prepared for her) through swampy 
woods and over shingly paths, where 
her light shoes, of which she had 
still several pair remaining, formed 
but a poor protection against the sharp 
stones and projecting roots that crossed 
her way at almost every step. And 
before noon she was so fatigued and 
overpowered by her own exertions 
and the heat of the sun, that she was 
obliged to request of the chief to stop 
and allow her to rest. This, however, 
he would by no means hear of ; as he 
intimated, to her great dismay, that 
while they had a good road they must 
take advantage of it; and a litter 
being quickly constructed, and swung 
on the shoulders of four of the before- 
mentioned cattle, Amanda was obliged 
to get into it, and they resumed their 
journey at a quickened pace. 

Thus they went on for three days; 
at night the litter was secured to the 
lower branches of some large tree, 
while one or two of the chief's fol- 
lowers, mindful of their mistress’s in- 
junctions, kindled two or three small 
fires around and neat it; in order that 
the smoke might repel the attacks of 
the musquitoes ; and during the day; 
Amanda was carried in it, except 
when her strength, and the nature of 
the road, would occasionally permit 
her to walk. But on the evening of 
the third day, they arrived at the foot 
of the Red Mountains, where the 
country assumed a more rugged aspect, 
and Amanda was given to understand 
the chief’s meaning, in describing the 
road they had passed as a good one. 

Hitherto their journéy had been 
made over a tolerably level tract of 
country, gradually ascending from the 
sea; but now the character of the 
road, or rather path, began to change, 
and steep ascents; where the accom- 
modation of the litter could no longer 
be efijoyed, and sharp declivitie’, in- 
tersected by mutitain torrerits, that 
it was necessary to ford; crossed their 
way continually, The chief; iowevery’ 
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did all in his power to smooth so 
rugged a road for Amanda, and spared 
neither himself nor his followers in 
the attempt, causing her to be carried 
wherever it was practicable, and lend- 
ing her the aid of his own sturdy arm, 
where they were reduced to the neces- 
sity of clambering. The back of 
some stout Malagache was always in 
readiness, to carry her over the 
rivers; atid they reached the Mar- 
mites pass, the only practicable road 
over the mountains, so called, without 
any serious interruption. 

Here mountains seemed piled upon 
mountains before them interininably ; 
and as, in ascending, they gradually 
attained a lower terhperature, the cold 
of the night was most severely felt by 
Amanda, her clothing being all suited 
to a warmer climate. Her stock of 
shoes, too, better adapted to prome- 
nading in the Chatnp-de-Mars, or 
figuring in a ball-room, than exploring 
the rocky heights of the Red Moun- 
tains, was soon exhausted, as pair 
after pair, worn out by climbing up 
the steep paths, was thrown aiide as 
unservicedble ; and before they had 
attained the highest point in their 
ascent, Amanda's wounded feet had 
become so sore and swelled, that the 


jarty was obliged to halt, and wait 
for her to recruit her failing strength. 

The chief’s haste, however, and her 
own good will, urged her on; atid 


with her feet wrapped up in mats 
taken from thé litter, she resumed her 
ee as soon as there was a possi- 
ility of doing it. As they descended 
the eastern side of thé mountains, 
looking towards Voulu Voult, their 
pace was again gradually accelerated ; 
and impelled by the ardent desire that 
she felt to see her parents, and put a 
termination to her sufferings, Amanda 
was enabled to make exertions that 
would, at any other time, have over- 
powered her. A considerable extent 
of level country now again lay before 
them, over which she was transported 
as fast as her condiictor’s haste could 
drive four bearers; and just within 
the tine that Francois had told her, 
she arrived at Voulu Voulti; not, how- 
ever, without. experiencing the bane- 
ful effect of the noxious miastha that 
are exhaled fromm the swamps on this 
particularly unhealthy part of the 
roast. 
On her arrival, she told her story 
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with the reserves that Francois had 
pointéd out, to one of the Mauritius 
agents residing there, who was ac- 
quainted with her father’s name and 
circumstances, and who, with becoths 
ing humanity, not to mention any in- 
terested motives that might have ins 
fluenced him, furnished her with 
every thing that the place could afford; 
to one in her deplorable condition. 
He engaged her passage for her on 
board a vessel that was about to pro- 
ceed to Mauritius with bullocks and 
slaves,and having settled all matters with 
him relative to the traismission of the 
chief's reward to him, and obtained 
from him, on her father’s credit, a 
suitable present for Tata, and smaller 
ones for her bearers arid attendants, 
Amanda took a prateful farewell of 
the old chief. To his care and dis- 
cretion she also confided a small lock 
of hair for Francois, and this last im- 
portant matter having been attended 
to, by the agent’s advice, she went on 
board the vessel, in order to avoid thé 
probability of the feverish symptoms 
that had manifested themselves in her, 
being confirmed: In a few days the 
vessel sailed, and she arrived at Mau- 
ritius, just thirteen months after she 
had left it in so different a plight, and 
with prospects that had been so sadly 
blasted. 

The jdy and astonishment of her 
parents, at seeing her, may be easily 
imagined. Théy had long given her 
up as lost: no accotint of the Lechimy 
having arrived, they had naturally con- 
cluded that she had foundered at sea: 
To them, and all interested ii the 
concerns of that ill-fated vessel, shé 
told her story as Franvois had directed 
her, She did nut, in Met; tell the 
whole truth ; and few; I imagine; will 
be foutid so severely scrupulotis; as td 
blame her for it. 

As soot as she was stifficiently res 
cruited, and had ih some degree ree 
covered her strength and éequilibridm, 
her friends and relatives endedvouré 
to engage her in a round of gaiety atid 
dissipation, in order to indice forget- 
fulness of her imisfortiines. These; 
however, Hail beet so calaintitons; of & 
nattire so particularly calciilated to 
give the mind the turn for reflection, 
that they had imparted to & temper, 
intendéd to hive been of the gayest, 
a tinge of melancholy, that preverted 
her from seeking after, atid eiitering 
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into the spirit of those amusements, 
that charm and engage persons of her 
age. To gratify her parents, she suf- 
fered herself to be led into public, 
and even assumed an appearance of 
cheerfulness. But the ball-room had 
no longer any attraction for her ; and 
as she threaded the mazes of the qua- 
drille, or circled in the waltz, whirled 
on the arm of some gay, accomplished 
youth, that was basking in the sunshine 
of all that is most agreeable, her 
thoughts would, by painful compari- 
son, recur to him, whose arm had 
been so often interposed between her 
and danger ; and who might ere now, 
for aught she knew, have paid the 
malty of the breach of faith, that 
is loyalty to her had engaged him in. 
The story, too, of her fearful adven- 
tures (for fearful even so much of 
them as she had related was) had 
spread, and had centred on her the 
gaze of every ory where she ap- 
peared, and made her the subject 
of their conversation and specula- 
tion. 
To all this, she was averse; and as 
weeks and months passed away with- 
out bringing any news of Frangois, 
her anxiety on his account became so 
great, that she was unable to continue 
her exertions, and she soon retired 
from the town to her father’s planta- 
tion, where she might enjoy, uninter- 
rupted, the quiet that was better 
adapted to the state of her feelings. 
Even here, however, her mother's 
officiousness would every now and 
then break in on her repose; and 
(though kindly meant on her part) in the 
way, of all others, the most disagree- 
able to Amanda. 

Pertinacious in the pursuit of the 
attainment of her object, namely, that 
of providing handsomely for her 
daughter, when she found Amanda so 
averse to entering into the society, 
and participating in the gaieties that 
the island afforded, she suggested to 
her the expediency of keeping India 
and her uncle still in view. And 
finding Amanda (for reasons that the 
reader will easily recognise) by no 
means averse to entertaining her pro- 

sal, she forthwith set about sound- 
ing Monsieur Rhenaudin on the subject. 
But Monsieur Rhenaudin’s joy at 
Amanda’s being so unexpectedly re- 
stored to him was so great, and the 
affection he bore her so strong, that 
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the proposal only elicited some ex- 
pressions of indignation from him; and 
he declared, with many formidable 
asseverations, that nothing should 
ever tempt him to allow her to risk 
her invaluable life afloat again. 
Baffled thus in her Indian project for 
aggrandising her daughter, the good 
woman, with her wonted energy, set 
herself to devising means for putting 
Amanda forward in Mauritius; and 
with this view she from time to time 
provided a variety of aspirants to her 
hand. 

Foremost amongst these an aged 
baron and roué, who,.having dissi- 
pated his patrimony in France, had, 
through his interest, obtained a profi- 
table sinecure in Mauritius, teased 
Amanda for a long time. Versed in 
fashionable chit-chat, and skilled in all 
foppish manceuvres, to MadameRhenau- 
din he seemed afinished gentleman ; and 
he spent much time to no purpose in 
paying court to Amanda through her. 

ext came a Creole planter, rich, 
purse-proud, and abrupt, who, for 
Amanda’s ease, took huff rather hastily 
at not being at once accepted ; besides 
many more in turn, till poor Madame 
Rhenaudin was obliged to renounce 
her daughter as incorrigible. 

But neither her mother’s persuasion 
nor the tempting array of suitors that 
she provided for her, could effect any 
change in Amanda's affection; and 
she continued to lead a life of com- 
parative seclusion, anxiously watch- 
ing for Francois; but months accu- 
mulated to years, and year after year 
rolled on, and still no account of him 
arrived, But she continued, notwith- 
standing, faithful to her promise to 
him. 

But to return to Gaspar. 

On his return from his cruise, Tata 
was prepared with the story of Aman- 
da’s death. She had remained for a 
good while at her father’s habitation, 
in order that, returning alone to the 
hold, her fiction might have a greater 
colouring of probability; and as Gaspar 
had no reason to doubt it on that ac- 
count, no suspicion of what had 
really become of Amanda occurred to 
him. 

But notwithstanding the secrecy and 
address with which Tata had managed 
matters, she had not been able to pre- 
vent a surmise as to the truth from 


reaching the other Malagache women 
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of the hold; and amongst the rest, 
Songar’s mother—her jealous competi- 
tor for Gaspar’s favour, who laid hold 
of the opportunity thrown in her way, 
of raising herself in his esteem, and 
thereby increasing her own consequence 
at Tata’sexpense—and she accordingly 
communicated her suspicions to Gas- 


Tata, however, resolutely persisted 
in her story, and produced many evi- 
dences—none of them, indeed, unim- 
peachable ones—of its truth ; and as 
none of the Malagache, who were 
acquainted with the real circumstances 
of Amanda’s disappearance, dared to 
counteract Tata’s account of it, Gas- 
par was obliged to rest satisfied with 
it ; and he did so the more readily, as, 
conscious of his own dereliction, he 
was inclined to think that Tata’s jea- 
lousy had prompted her to make away 
with Amanda. Of the two crimes, 
however, that of being accessory to 
Amanda's escape, or murdering her, 
the latter was, in his eyes, much the 
more excusable one; and the motive 
from which he supposed it to have been 
done—to wit, a wish to secure him to 
herself—acting as an additional pal- 
liative, his love for Amanda, which was 
never very intense, was soon forgotten, 
and his affections returned in due time 
to their legitimate channels. 

In the meantime Frangois found the 
difficulty of effecting his own escape 
much greater than, in his enthusiasm, 
he had stated to Amanda—not that 
any particular watch was kept on him: 
Gaspar had never suspected him of 







Ar the western extremity of the 
town of Port Louis in Mauritius 
there stands a steep mountain, which 
rises abruptly to a considerable height, 
and immediately overlooks the har- 
bour. It commands an_ extensive 
prospect of the surrounding ocean 
and great part of the island; and a 
signal-staff and a house for the ac- 
commodation of the look-out have been 
in consequence erected on it, whence 
it has been given the name of the Sig- 
nal Mountain. 

Here, under a veranda, enjoying 
the fume of a cigar, the smoke of 
which he protruded in about equal 
quantities from his mouth and nostrils, 
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being instrumental in any plot with 
respect to Amanda’s escape, or it had, 
in all probability, cost him his life. But 
he found it impossible to elude Gase 
par’s vigilance for a sufficiently long 
time to enable him, in the language of 
sportsmen, to gain enough law of him 
to warrant his risking a chase in a 
country where he was wholly igno- 
norant of the route, nay, even of the 
direction, that he should take at 
starting. A thousand bloodhounds, 
he knew, would have been let loose to 
track him; and neither Tata nor her 
father had the powerful stimulants to 
assist him that they had had in 
Amanda’s case. Once he tried his 
old device, and on the eve of Gaspar’s 
departure on a cruise he feigned sick- 
ness. But then he had the misfortune 
to be a favourite; and Gaspar imme- 
diately postponed his sailing, and at- 
tended him with such assiduity, that 
he found it vain to continue the dis- 
simulation. 

Thus, he continued an unwilling in- 
strument in the hands of an expert 
workman—till habit, familiarizing him 
with an occupation to which he could 
never be reconciled, he became at 
length callous to the impressions 
arising from it. The difficulties, too, 
in the way of his union with Amanda, 
arrayed themselves in her absence in 
opposition to the fond hopes that he 
had entertained with respect to her 
while she was present with him; and 
he learnt in time to think of them as 
of a dream of happiness, too enviable 
to be realized. 


sat an old soldier ; a telescope rested on 
his knees, through which he now and 
then took a look at some distant ob- 
ject; and from time to time he rose 
and paced the veranda, examining the 
horizon with the strictest scrutiny, 
in order to ascertain as early as 
sible the approach of any ship. The 
appearance of a sail to the north-east- 
ward now for the first time caught his 
eye; he raised the glass to it, but 
most immediately lowered it with a 
countenance expressive of astonish- 
ment and indecision. He examined it 
with the naked eye; then raised the 
glass again to his eye. There was some- 


thing unusual in the vessel’s appears 
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ance, and being unable to come to any 
conclusion about her, he called to his 
companion who was within in the 
house, taking his turn of repose. 

** Richard,” said he, “here's a sail 
‘to the north-eastward, and blow me 
if I know what to say to her; there’s 
something about her that [ don't 
understand. Come out and see what 
you can make of her; for I don't 
want to get another blowing up from 
the harbour-master, after the double- 
shotted one he gave me for mistaking 
that hermaphrodite for a brig the 
other day.” 

Richard, an old sailor, soon made 
his appearance at this request; fiat- 
tered by the tacit acknowledgment of 
his superior ability, implied in the 
soldier's consulting him on the vessel’s 
appearance, but somewhat peevish at 
being disturbed, he received the glass 
from his comrade with a deportment 
indicative of a due sense of his own 
importance—sole arbiter in an impor- 
tant matter: and having had the 
direction of the sail indicated, and 
satisfied himself as to her appearance, 
&e. by a look at her first with the 
naked eye, as the more infallible, and 
then by a hasty one through the glass, 
as he lowered it, he delivered his 
opinion peremptorily, as one that 
should not be questioned and con- 
fidently as though it were incontro- 
vertible. 

« Why,” said he, “it’s as plain as 
the nose on your face; she's a dis- 
masted vessel. Don’t you see by her 
hull and the stick with a single shroud 
that she’s rigged for a jury-mast ?” 

“ Curious that,” replied the other, 
* we've had no hard weather of late.” 

* Does it follow then that she’s had 
the'same weather as we have?” pettishly 
= the man of tar and rope-yarns. 
«Signal a vessel in distress in the 
north-east quarter.” And pronounc- 
ing the last sentence most authorita- 
tively, he retreated within the house, 
condemning in strong terms the im- 

licy of appointing a soldier to a 

irth, to discharge the duties of which 
a sailor seemed to him so much better 
qualified by previous habit and ex- 
perience. His companion having 
taken another look through the glass 
to assure himself of the correctness 
of his decision, proceeded to sort and 
arrange the flags necessary for making 
the signal to the port-officer below ; 
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and in half an hour after, he had the 
satisfaction to see a small tender 
belonging to the port, put out to 
sea, and make sail in the direction that 
he had intimated. Towards evening 
she returned towing in her wake a 
still smaller vessel, the crew of which 
she had received on board; and who 
immediately on their arrival communi- 
cated to the captain of the port, in 
substance the following intelligence. 

The ship Voyageur, belonging to 
Marseilles, left one of the French 
ports in India with an assorted carga 
for Mauritius, intending to take in 
island produce there, and proceed 
home: and a day or two after losing 
sight of the continent of India, she 
fell in with a vessel, which from her 
suspicious appearance, the captain at 
first attempted to avoid; but finding 
that impossible, for she sailed like the 
wind, he hove to for her, thinking it 
best not to exasperate those on board 
her, in case his suspicions of her 
being a free-booter should prove well 
grounded. 

As she hailed for a Portuguese ship- 
of-war from Goa, an officer and boat’s 
erew belonging to her were admitted 
on board without opposition. 

After examining the manifest and 
other papers, the officer called for the 
ship’s articles, and ordered a muster 
of all hands, under the pretence of 
ascertaining if there were any deserters 
from the Portuguese service amongst 
them. But no sooner was his order 
obeyed than, on some private signal, 
his men took the most advantageous 
position for offence, and another boat 
shoving off from his vessel arrived 
quickly on board, when the pirate, for 
it was no other than Gaspar, deliberately 
commenced making the officers and 
crew walk the plank, despatching one 
or two who showed great reluctance 
to take this very unpleasant walk, by 
pistol shots; and sparing only the 
chief mate, a young Frenchman named 
Jouvert, for a reason that shall be 
presently explained, with the carpen- 
ter, likewise a native of France, and 
two more hands who volunteered to 
join him; which was done with as 
little delay as possible, and in the most 
orderly manner. Gaspar, on this 
occasion, was, even for him, particu- 
larly humane, for he had determined 
to carry off ship and cargo, and as 
every thing on board her was conses 
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quently sure to fall into his hands, 
there was no occasion for practising 
any of the usual and approved methods 
of torture for the discovery of valua- 
bles supposed to be secreted, he pro- 
ceeded to trans-ship some articles of 
ship’s stores and provisions to his own 
vessel; and then taking the mate, 
Jouvert, aside, he informed him that 
he was going to commit a most im- 
portant trust to him; no less a one 
than that of navigating the Voyageur 
to his hold in Medagnenee telling him 
plainly at the same time that his life 
would be the forfeit of the slightest 
appearance of treachery on his part, 
and assuring him of his favour and 
promotion in his service, in case he 
should conduct himself to his satis- 
faction. He then took his leave, 
taking the carpenter and the other 
two along with him, and telling Jouvert 
that he would send a crew on board 
sufficient to work the vessel, and an 
officer whom he should consider as his 
superior, and whose orders he would 
strictly obey if he knew what was 
good for himself. 

On the officer and-crew coming on 
board, the two vessels parted—the 
pirate going off in a south-west direc- 
tion, while Jouvert was ordered to 
steer for Cape Amber, the northern 
point of Madagascar, 

For several days nothing happened 
worthy of remark. Jouvert was treated 
with as much respect as was consistent 
with the strange predicament in which 
he was placed. All his movements 
were strictly watched, and he slept in 
a small round-house over the stern, 
where he was continually under the 
eye of the watch on deck. Every 
day his superior officer examined into 
and criticised his arithmetical calcula- 
tions and the working of the observa- 
tions with all the acuteness of an ignora- 
mus, generally equelading He examina- 
tion by some such remark, as that “he 
supposed that he (Jouvert) knew what 
would be the consequence of any mis- 
take,” or some caution to that effect. 

The man to whom Gaspar had com- 
mitted the charge of the vessel, and of 
superintending Jouvert’s movements, 
was a native of some Portuguese set- 
tlement in India; a half-cast, ignorant, 
treacherous, mean, spiteful, and vin- 
dictive—qualities inherent in all of his 
origin, al which, fostered and brought 
to perfection. by education and ex. 
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ample, had rendered him a thorough 
adept in his profession: he was, in 
fact, to describe his character briefly, 
a ruffian even amongst robbers, and a 
cut-throat murderer. He had gained 
the confidence of Gaspar by obse- 
quiousness to his will, and ready obe- 
dience to his commands, being at all 
times the willing and unflinching per- 
petrator of the most revolting cruelty, 

Antonio—for that was our com- 
mander’s name—was neither by na- 
ture nor education fitted for his post} 
and this he showed before he had 
been long from under the eye of 
his master. He had already had 
some difference with his mate, which 
was the more inexcusable, as it was 
dictated by a grudge he owed him on 
account of some former pique that ex- 
isted between them, of which Gaspar 
was ignorant; and he took the op- 
portunity their relative positions of- 
fered to annoy him on every feasible 
pretence. He had also indulged a 
disposition to assume an appearance of 
petty consequence, by giving vent to 
various terms of reproach against the 
cook, for not furnishing his table 
better. These had been borne with, 
in the hope that there would soon he 
an end of them; but it only encou- 
raged him to proceed: for what would 
have propitiated a reasonable man, but 
increased the ruffian’s presumption. 

Human endurance will however bear 
but a certain amount of provocation, 
beyond which it is not safe to proceed, 
With different persons it varies, but 
like courage it has its sticking-place in 
all men; and as great cowards when 
sharply beset often become the most 
desperate assailants, so the most patient 
have generally in them the materials 
for rendering them the most stubborn 
and intractable. But Antonio was no 
moralist, and had in all probability 
never expended a thought on this or 
any other subject that did not involve 
the immediate gratification of some 
one of the animal propensities. So he 
proceeded with his plan of petty an- 
noyance, regardless of what the con- 
sequence might be. 

The cook had, one day, as usual, 
placed the dinner on the table and 
disappeared ; but Antonio taking par- 
ticular offence at the manner in which 
something had been seryed up, ordered 
him to be summoned into his pre- 
senee, and on his appearing the of. 
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fended man of dignity addressed him 
as follows :— 

“A pretty forage, ‘this,’ Mr. 
Cook, that you've given us. It’s been 
well said that ‘God sends meat, but 
the devil sends cooks.’ ” 

The cook muttered something in 
reply to the effect that it was impossi- 
ble to make ortolans from salt junk. 
But not at all mollified by the excuse 
the ephemeral commander continued — 

1] tell you what, you're not fit to 
carry guts to a bear, or else you want 
your back well scored. There, be off 
with you, and take care I don’t do it 
for you.” 

Provoked by this assumption of un- 
meaning airs, in one whom he knew 
to be no way his superior, the cook 
replied sarcastically You should 
have provided yourself with another 
when you were last in port,” adding, as 
he turned to withdraw, “I don’t 
think you'd be likely to find a better 
for the same wages.” 

If the former answer had not been 
calculated to gratify vanity, this one 
was likely to ruffle the temper of one 
who had more command over himself 
than he to whom it was addressed. 
He grasped the knife he was using 
firmly in his hand, and rising im- 
petuously from the table, made di- 
rectly for the cook, who was beginning 
to ascend the companion-ladder. 

To attack him at a disadvantage like 
this, would have been precisely what 
Antonio would have liked. But, 
“honour amongst thieves,” who have 
not heard of such a thing or some- 
thing very like it, would appear to 
exist. 

The* cook's perilous position was 
seen by the mate already mentioned, a 
man named Bolger, who was seated at 
the foot of the table, and who now 
at the imminent risk of his own throat 
interposed between him and his pur- 
suer. It is not improbable indeed that 
friendship may have had something to 
do in the matter ; for these two men 
having been the particular buts of 
Antonio’s sallies probably looked upon 
their cause as common. 

The current of Antonio's fury was 
now diverted to Bolger, of the two he 
disliked him most; for he might be 
said in some degree to share his au- 
thority, and therefore had a claim on 
his consideration and respect, which 


the other had not, and this was of all 
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things what he could least brook. — It 
was therefore likely that he would have 
experienced greater pleasure from jag- 
ging his flesh, than that of the cook, 
with whom he had had no difference 
previous to their coming on board the 
Voyageur. 

He now made several attempts at 
the throat of Bolger, and inflicted one 
or two severe wounds on his hands as 
he endeavoured to wrest the knife 
from him. Bolger was the stronger 
man of the two, and would have been 
an over match for Antonio on a fair 
field, but the contest was unequal, and 
there was every appearance of his go- 
ing to the wall. 

While their superiors were thus en- 
gaged in mortal combat, the other pi- 
rates sat and looked on. A conscious- 
ness that Antonio was in the wrong 
withheld them from taking his part, 
and on the other hand, fear of incur- 
ring his displeasure, prevented them 
from assisting Bolger: and it is 
likely nothing less than Bolger’s life 
would have satisfied Antonio, had not 
Jouvert, who was sitting near, impelled 
by the desire to prevent mischief, and 
by admiration of Bolger’s manly and 
apparently disinterested interference, 
now risen to his assistance. 

By their joint efforts the ruffian was 
disarmed and seated upon the locker : 
when after storming and raging a good 
deal, recollecting himself sufficiently 
to perceive the error that he had fallen 
into, he permitted himself to be pacified 
by the others, and was satisfied with 
pouring a torrent of abuse upon Bol- 
ger and Jouvert, threatening them 
both with his vengeance, and plainly 
telling Jouvert that he would ere long 
pay Aim off. 

When fortune turns against a man 
she seldom rests content with giving 
him a single buffet. Jouvert’s affairs 
had not stood in need of a lift of this 
kind, and if his situation had been un- 
pleasant before, it was now rendered 
doubly so. Not that Antonio pushed 
his active annoyance of him any far- 
ther for the time; on the contrary, 
he became more reserved in his con- 
duct towards him. But there was 
a sardonic expression of his features, 
not amounting to a grin, whenever he 
addressed him or fell in his way, 
that showed he felt an inward satis- 
faction at having him in his power ; 
whence it was sufficiently evident that 
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he intended to use that power to his 
disadvantage ; and notwithstanding his 
adoption of a reserved line of conduct 
towards him, he could not forbear 
throwing out occasional rude enigma- 
tical hints of his purpose, that ren- 
dered Jouvert’s situation so miserable 
that it is more than probable he would 
have been driven to some desperate 
expedient had it not been for the fol- 
lowing circumstance. 

He had in his chest, which the pi- 
rates, in deference to Gaspar and con- 
sideration of his pro-tempore impor- 
tance, had not rifled or meddled with, 
a pair of pocket-pistols ; and these he 
now put in requisition. Carefully load- 
ing them, and seeing to their priming 
and condition, he concealed one of 
them deep in the breast of his waist- 
coat, and carried the other in the right- 
hand pocket of his trowsers. Thus 
armed he stood prepared whenever the 
worst should arrive, and when all hope 
of escaping with his life from the hands 
of his tormentors should be over, at 
least to cry quits with Antonio before 
parting. Trifling as this circumstance 
may appear, it served to prevent him 
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Rome, April 14, 1838. 
At length the hope of my whole life 
is realized—we are in Rome; we ar- 
rived on the 12th, and two days have 
scarce sufficed to@assure me, that all 
I have so long~ coveted is within my 
reach ; all the miracles of art which 
hitherto have seemed but the shadowy 
forms of a day-dream, are actually 
before my eyes. To the most indui- 
gent of erent only, could I 
venture to send a letter so soon ; for, 
as yet, I have no power to analyse the 
mingled feelings oF admiration, of awe, 
and solemn melancholy awakened by 
the proud monumentsand vast relics of 
departed greatness everywhere around 
us. But Lhave promised you my earliest 
impressions, and though, hereafter, I 
may be obliged to correct or modify 
them, I give them to you in their first 
freshness, lest the innumerable objects 
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from sinking under the weight of his 
misfortunes ; and it even inspired him 
with a degree of resolution that vexed 
Antonio beyond measure; so that it 
seemed at length to become the chief 
business of his life to devise means of 
annoying Jouvert. 

They were by this time well advanced 
on their way to Madagascar, and the 
stock of firewood and water on board 
was nearly exhausted, so that it be- 
came necessary to think of replenish- 
ing it. Jouvert was greatly delighted 
at this ; for he saw by the chart that 
the island of Dingo Garcia lay near! 
in their route ; and he thought that if 
Antonio could only be induced to 
touch at it, he must be strictly watched 
indeed if he did not contrive to escape 
from him. 

In reply, therefore, to Antonio’sinter- 
rogations upon the subject he informed 
him of its situation and contiguity to 
them; and as Antonio had visited it ona 
former occasion with Gaspar ona similar 
errand, and knew it to be a convenient 
place for his purpose, thither he de- 
sired Jouvert to direct his course. 


ITALY.——NO. IV. 

of interest, crowding upon my atten- 
tion every moment, should become 
confused in my memory, and increase 
the difficulty of conveying to you even 
a faint idea of the inexhaustible won- 
ders of this capital of the world. As 
you have reckoned so much on the 
emotions I should experience on ap- 
proaching Rome, I shall fall immeasu- 
rably in your estimation when I con- 
fess I was too tired to feel the raptures 
with which travellers generally do 
homage to the first view of the dome 
of St. Peters. I shed no tear, felt 
no inclination to leap out of the car- 
riage to kiss the sacred soil ; in short, 
did nothing to fulfil your predictions 
or make a pretty episode in my first 
letter ; and when I recollect the thrill 
of expectation, the fluttering of heart 
with which I awaited the opening of 
the Chatsworth Gallery, I am sur 
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prised at finding myself such a miracle 
of insensibility on a so much greater 
occasion. Yet, I assure you, I began 
the day with a very promising stock of 
enthusiasm, unhappily it evaporated 
under the annoyances of Civita Vecchia 
and the dull monotony of the journey 
hither. Only listen to the vexatious 
delays which, by detaining us four 
hours and a half, prevented our pro- 
fitting by the Lascia Passare, to which 
we had written, to beg the British 
consul, Mr. Freeborn, to send to 
await us at the Port di San Pancrazio— 
the gate by which we were to enter 
Rome; and if the description be half 
as wearisome as the reality, I may 
promise myself the satisfaction of tak- 
ing you into Rome in the same languid 
spirit that deadened the lofty and re- 
verential thoughts I was fully prepared 
to feel. 

We had a smooth passage of sixteen 
hours from Leghorn, passed close to 
Elba in the night, arrived at Civita 
Vecchia at nine a.m. ; and, unsuspi- 
cious of delay, hoped to reach Rome 
by six in the evening ; but disappoint- 
ment was preparing to cast her shadow 
on these pleasant expectations. First 
forbidden to land till the captain should 
return after carrying our passports to 
be examined, we lost one precious 
hour on the deck of the steamer, under 
a hot sun, and without our breakfast ; 
another at the miserable osteria, while 
bad coffee and sour milk were prepared 
for us; and two and a@ half more in 
landing the carriage, having the pass- 
ports re-visee?d by the respective con- 
suls of three different nations, and get- 
ting rid of a host of shameless extor- 
tioners and importunate beggars. 

There is no resting-place between 
Civita Vecchia and Rome; and except- 
ing two or three military stations, not a 
human habitation, nor living creature, 
nor aught that looked like the work 
of men’s hands, enlivened the flat and 
desolate road, which for eight hours 
lay stretched out before us in a long 
unbroken line. Though the fields 
were covered with asphodel, and the 
hedges white with hawthorn, the coun- 
try looked dreary and deserted, and 
when at twenty-five miles’ distance, 
our eyes at length rested on the dome 
of St. Peters; it appeared, perhaps 
from its low situation, so far from im- 
at. a mere speck in the wide 

rren plain, I was but little struck 
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by its grandeur and immensity. No 
suburb, nor busy throng of people, 
nor vehicles of any description, an- 
nounced our approach to a city. The 
deserted plain reaches to the very gates 
of Rome. . 

Having out-stayed the hour fixe 
in the Lascia Passare, we were con- 
strained to go to the Dogana; and like 
culprits, with a soldier on each side of 
us, we slowly wended our way through 
the narrow ill-lighted streets, now 
filled with the crowds assembled for the 
ceremonies of the holy week. A pass- 
ing torch, a gaily-lighted shop, gave 
us an occasional glimpse of a column, 
a portico, and as we would fain be- 
lieve, a fine Roman face and figure. 
The Dogana, once the temple of one 
of the Antonines, (“« To what base uses 
may we return, Horatio!) was so 
shrouded in darkness, we could 
searcely discern more than the faint 
outline of the fine columns of its 
portico, now built into the walls of 
this ugly building ; but I question, 
if at the moment the finest temple in 
the world would have given us as much 
pleasure as the prospect of our beds, 
which we hastened to seek, as soon as 
our ten pauls had found their way to 
the hand and heart of the Doganiere. 
The examination of the luggage was 
merely nominal, and leaving a few boxes 
to be opened next day for form sake, we 
gladly turned to Hotel Serny only to 
be denied admittance, and after trying 
three other hotels, thought ourselves 
fortunate in finding a suite of rooms 
unoccupied in Hotel de Russie, though 
on the third floor. This being holy. 
week, every lodging-house and hotel 
is full. It is the Roman harvest, and 
truly they know how to reap it. 

I was somewhat reconciled to myself 
on awakening yesterday, to find that 
with a renewal of strength had re- 
turned all the delightful feelings and 
anticipations so long entwined with 
every thought of Rome. Soon after 
breakfast we began our day, intending 
to allay our eager longing by a general 
survey ; and reserving. to future days, 
when the excitement of novelty and 
curiosity is in some degree sobered, the 
quiet enjoyment of each separate object. 
On our way to the Forum, Colosseum, 
&e. the carriage stopped—we were 
told we stood in the Forum of Trajan, 
We looked round, then at each other 
im wonder, eagerly asking, where is 
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it? but in yain we looked and asked; 
its once magnificent edifices, and 
nearly all their remains lie buried 
under the mean houses and unsightly 
churehes of the Piazza Trajana and 
the neighbouring streets. The noble 
triumphal column in the centre, some 
masses of shapeless marble, some 
broken columns of black granite 
ranged in long lines, alone tell that 
here stood one of the glories of the 
world, the work of Apollodorus, the 
noblest of all the noble designs of 
Trajan. The modern streets are con- 
siderably above the level of the ancient 
city, and we looked down into the area 
excavated by the French round the 
base of the column; and in this small 
space lies the whole of what is to be 
seen of the magnificent Basilica Ulpia, 
and the arcades which enclosed the 
pillar. We did not ascend to the top 
of the column: itis Dorie. Its height, 
including the statue, one hundred and 
forty-three feet. It is composed of 
thirty-four blocks of white marble, 
within which are hewn a hundred and 
eighty-five steps: by these you ascend 
to the summit. The whole exterior 
is sculptured in relief, with subjects 
taken from the Dacian war ; the num- 
ber of the human figures is two thou- 
sand five hundred, which increase in 
size towards the top; they rank among 
the finest specimens of Roman art, 
and, though probably executed by 
Grecian artists, bear the stamp of the 
national character in their bold and 
animated style, more remarkable for 
its individuality than ideal beauty ; 
but the distance at which we stood, 
and the spiral course of the bas- 
reliefs, prevented my seeing them as 
distinctly as I eould wish. Here, for 
the first time, we saw one of those 
incongruities, the delight of successive 
popes, with which we shall soon be 
sufficiently familiar—a figure of St. 
Peter which has oddly enough super- 
seded the colossal bronze statue of 
the emperor, which once appropriately 
crowned his column of triumph. 
Somewhat dispirited by this our first 
experience of the dilapidated state of 
the precious remains of ancient Rome, 
we continued our way through nar- 
row dirty streets, now passing a row 
of columns, half built into a wall, now 
a dilapidated arch, a portion of a 
frieze, a broken capital, a sarcopha- 


gus lying unheeded on the ground, till 
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we found ourselves at the Forum, 
Prepared as we were by our guide- 
books, by the accounts of travellers, 
and more by the lesson we had learned 
at the Trajan forum, I yet cannot 
describe my consternation when I 
looked upon the scanty remains before 
us. Ina small excavated space in the 
Campo Vaccino, the common cattle. 
market, we looked down about twenty 
feet to the base of the arch of Seve- 
rus. On our right on the declivity 
from the capital, are three Corinthian 
columns of white marble, supporting 
part of a frieze, the remains of the 
temple of Saturn, formerly called Ju- 
piter Tonans, which once contained 
the treasures of the world—and eight 
Tonic pillars of a portico which be- 
longed to the temple of Vespasian ; 
on our left the single Corinthian co- 
lumn of Phocas; and farther off, three 
exquisite fluted pillars, sometimes 
ealled the disputed columns,” anti- 
quarians not being agreed whether 
they are the relics of the temple of Ju- 
piter Stator or of Castor and Pollux, 
The arch of Severus, consists of 
one large and two smaller arches, 
covered with bas-reliefs of rude exe- 
cution, commemorating his triumphs 
over the Parthians—and this is all! 
In vain we asked for the temple of 
Concord—its remains are buried. Of 
the senate-house, part of a brick wall 
was shown to us. On its supposed 
site stands the church of Santa Maria 
Liberatrice. Of the Rostrum not 4 
vestige, its site even doubtful, but 
supposed to lie under the barns and 
eart-houses, which shocked us on our 
first approach. Beautiful as are those 
relics in themselves, and interesting 
as are the associations connected with 
them as belonging to Rome’s greatest 
days, I confess, disappointment deep 
and melancholy was my strongest feel- 
ing, as we turned away to the Via 
Sacra. We passed a whole row of ugly 
churches, built on the sites, frequently 
of the materials of ancient temples. 
Within one fine Corinthian portico of 
the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
has been built a frightful church—now 
elosed up. What time himself has 
spared is thus deseerated by the ¢eo- 
nomical taste of successive popes, 
for conyerting ancient monuments inte 
modern churches. The remains, gene~ 
rally called the temple of Peace, are 
the ruins of a gigantic basilica builg 
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on its site, by Maxentius, finished by 
Constantine, and called after him. 
Three gigantic fragments of the vault- 
ing still remain, and are supposed to 
have been the earliest attempt to intro- 
duce the arched roof into this class of 
buildings in Rome. On the opposite 
side is the triumphal arch of Titus, 
erected after his death to commemorate 
the overthrow of Jerusalem. It is 
one large arch, very beautiful, but 
hastening to decay—two only of its 
eight marble columns are perfect, 
some have disappeared entirely. On 
the frieze is represented the triumphal 
procession of ‘Titus. Within the arch 
are bas-reliefs also much defaced, but of 
excellent workmanship. On one side, 
Titus seated on his car of triumph; 
on the other, the spoils of the temple, 
copied from the originals, the seven- 
branched candlestick, the table of the 
show bread, &c. which were all trans- 
ported to Rome. On the top of the 
arch the apotheosis of Titus. Not far 
distant, on a gentle eminence, stood 
the temples of Venus and Rome, built 
by Adrian, in 135, after his own plan, 
and under one roof—the largest, and 
perhaps the most splendid of the 
ancient city—and now we are at the 
Colosseum! the grandest of all ruins, 
the glory of Rome, the majestic Colos- 
seum |! 

It is in vain I try to convey to you 
an adequate idea of the emotions ex- 
cited by this mighty relic. Great and 
beautiful even in decay, it stands in 
lonely grandeur, speaking to the heart 
in a voice so touching, awakening 
feelings so powerful, so unutterable, so 
melancholy. In one small portion, 
the external elevation is preserved en- 
tire. It rises in lofty grandeur, arch 
over arch, simple, noble, and harmo- 
nious: within, the hand of time and 
violence is more apparent and impres- 
sive—the marble seats are broken 
down, the sloping walls and arches 
which supported them are overthrown, 
and thickly matted with weeds; the 
steps are torn away, but a wooden 
staircase, reaching to the highest ac- 
cessible corridor, enabled us to look 
down on the vast arena, and on the 
scene of ruin around us. 

In the midst of the decay of man’s 
mightiest works, Nature, lovely and 
unchanged, has thrown her graceful 

ry over these crumbling walls ; 


the dark foliage of lofty trees waves 
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through the broken arches, wreaths of 
wild creepers cling to every projecting 
stone, “ making that beautiful that is 
not,” and covering every angle and cre- 
vice with their brilliant hues,contrasting 
strangely, in their luxuriance, with the 
devastation around. Through these 
arches we had glimpses too, of the 
scene beyond: innumerable ruins scat- 
tered around, broken lines of aque- 
ducts, solitary tombs, the distant hills 
—every where silence and desolation 
—the silence that makes itself felt, as 
in the chamber of death—the desola- 
tion of a decaying world. It is long 
before one awakens from the effects of 
the solemn majesty around, to the 
painful associations connected with this 
spot—long before one feels the thrill 
of horror that fills the mind, on re- 
calling the barbarous games to which 
it was dedicated: but when we recol- 
lect that here thousands of human 
hearts have beaten wildly in terror 
and despair—thousands have met a 
fearful and violent death—and worse, 
that thousands of their fellow-men 
looked upon their agonies, unmoved 
by any feeling save exultation and sa. 
vage joy, we cannot but acknowledge 
that great and powerful as were the 
Romans, theirs was but the greatness 
and power of barbarians. And still 
more we feel it, when we think on the 
Christian martyrs, who here shed their 
blood for the faith that made them 
victorious over death ; gaveits strength 
to the feeble, the timid, the gentle, 
steadfastly to bear the most terrible of 
tortures. Blessed be their pure spirits, 
which seem to sanctify this proud mo- 
nument of imperial greatness, and in- 
vest it with a holier grandeur than all 
its other and loftier pretensions! The 
victor and the vanquished, the master 
and the slave, the tyrant and the vic- 
tim, are alike forgotten; but above 
shines the same unclouded sky; the 
same gentle breeze whispers through 
the vast pile; the same glorious sun 
lights up every object with its radiance, 
and shines upon the black cross, the 
humble symbol of Christianity, erected 
in the arena, as once he shone upon 
the assembled multitudes who knew 
not the one God, the common Father 
of all. Honour to Benedict XIV., 
who raised this symbol, and saved this 
noble ruin, though too late to prevent 
the removal of immense quantities of 


its precious materials, Popes themy 
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selves have not spared it; princes 
have despoiled it to build their huge 
palaces; but now it is consecrated 
ground; and one forgives the incon- 
gruous introduction of small altars, 
with wretchedly-painted representa- 
tions of the fourteen stages of Christ’s 
sufferings, and the unsightly cross in 
the centre, as an assurance that these 
now sacred precincts are safe from the 
unhallowed hands of the spoiler. You 
will feel by this time how difficult it is 
to leave the Colosseum. 

On our return, we saw the arch of 
Constantine, more perfect, and, there- 
fore, perhaps more imposing than any 
we had seen; but it is said to have 
been erected at a period when the 
arts had fallen into deep degradation, 
and is indebted to other and more 
noble buildings for its fluted columns 
of giallo antico, its fine medallions 
and bas-reliefs—works of Trajan’s age, 
misapplied, and, with some paltry ad- 
ditions, dedicated to the honour of Con- 
stantine; but now, and always, I shall 
spare you the contending suppositions 
of the antiquaries, transmitted to us 
by our chattering cicerone, and simply 
tell you the names the monuments be- 
fore us at the present moment bear. 
We retraced part of the Via Sacra, 
saw the ruins, I am told (for in truth 
my mind was full of the Colosseum, 
and I did not heed them) of Janus 
Quadrifrons, erected, it is supposed, by 
Constantine, for the purpose of afford- 
ing shelter to the people assembled in 
the Forum Boarium, or ancient cattle- 
market. But Idorecollect the Cloaca 
Maxima, “the most ancient of all the 
ruins of Rome;” and as I remembered 
that formerly the tunnel was so spa- 
cious that a waggon loaded with hay 
might pass under it, I was surprised to 
see only the top of an arch, built of 
immense blocks of gray-coloured stone. 
The artificial elevation of all parts of 
modern Rome might have prepared 
me for this—at all events you will not 
think it an object of much interest ; 
but it has, like many others here, an 
interest of its own, realising to our 
minds that we are in contact as it 
were, with a people whose existence had 
never before seemed so real. In them 
the history of Rome and of her chil- 
dren is written and brought home to 
us with a life and distinctness we seek 
in vain in the dry and meagre accounts 
of the historians, We seem to feel 


that Cicero and Brutus, Trajan and 
Titus, and other great men of old, 
actually lived and moved, and had their 
being in the very air we breathe, on 
the very soil we tread, unlike the 
shadowy beings we have read of in 
our Goldsmiths, who, in the minds 
of the young, stand pretty nearly 
in the same class with the gods and 
heroes of heathen mythology. We 
had now seen enough, and wisely deter- 
mined to shut up our eyes and senses 
to all sights and temptations on our 
way home. Rash mortals we were: 
as we turned into the dirtiest of all 
the dirty streets we had yet traversed, 
we exclaimed with one accord—the 
Pantheon! We could not pass it 
unvisited, nor could we but admire its 
noble portico, its sixteen Corinthian 
columns of rich dark-red granite, and 
capitals of white marble, however in- 
appropriate in its application—nor 
could we admire it in peace. Every 
variety of noise, every thing disgusting 
to every sense, seems to meet in the 
Piazza della Rotonda. Persons of 
every description, from the dark-eyed 
half-naked urchin of five or six, 
through all the gradations of age, of 
squalid poverty, of disease andinfirmity, 
alike in unseemly nakedness and im- 
portunity, besieged us for carita per 
lamore di Dio, or per Uonore della 
Santa Madre; nor even within were 
we safe from the outstretched hand, 
the whining voice, though less clamo- 
rous than without. 

I looked with curiosity on the first 
live pilgrim I had ever seen—on the 
high-crowned hat and scallop shell in 
front—the pilgrim’s cloak, oil-skin 
cape, the staff to support him on his 
weary pilgrimage; but visions of 
the crusades, of the holy sepulchre, 
&c. &c., all vanished before the sturdy 
beggar, whose hat was a plea for his 
clamorous demand for alms, and his 
staff a means to drive away others not 
more importunate than himself. I 
imagine we here. saw the lowest and 
worst class of the Romans—those who 
will not dig, and to beg are not 
ashamed. 

But the Pantheon! it is symmetry 
itself—simple, grand, and majestic. 
Faded and defaced it is, both within 
and without. Tasteless altars, with 
frippery ornaments—-Madonnas in tin- 
sel and finery, will sometimes disturb 
the eye, and take off the attention from 
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its noble circle ; but soon we forget all 
but its matchless form, its perfect pro- 
portions, and féel it to be a teniple fit 
for the worship of the Eternal. The 
large aperture at the top has a beauti- 
ful effect—the light of heaven shines 
down unobscured on the lofty columns 
and marble pavement—the serene blue 
sky forming a fitting canopy to one of 
the noblest temples ever raised by the 
hand of man. On driving from it we 
observed how much it loses in gran- 
deur of effect from its low situation. 
Originally seven steps led up to the 
rtico, but the ground surrounding it 
as long since risen above them, and in 
consequence it has lost both in elegance 
and beauty. I have now told you of 
all we had time to examine; but it 
would be vain to speak of the teniples, 
pillars, fountains, churches, and ruins, 
with and without names, which we 
passed in our morning drive. In re- 
viewing the day, I find, despite of the 
highest admiration, the prevailing feel- 
ing of my mind is melancholy—not of 
the soothing nature excited by objects 
to which decay seems natural, the ef- 
fect of time, not violence— Time 
hallows what he leaves”—but these 
beautiful remains want the harmoniz- 


ne accessories of solitude and repose. 
The greater part are situated in the 
busiest haunts of men, amidst the 


lowest occupations of life. Every 
feeling is shocked, every association 
destroyed by the contact with what 
is painful and repulsive. The marks 
of violence and neglect are every 
where so apparent, we sadly feel how 
much more might have been spared to 
us, and turn away with the mournful 
conviction that not time but man has 
done his ruthless work. 

After 8onie hours’ rest, we left the 
mouldering trophies of the past for 
the living glory of the present—St. 
Peters. For nearly a mile, how 
lorig it seemed! we passed through 
narrow, poor streets, crossed the 
Ponte San Angelo, scarcely glancing 
atthe row of marble saints in Berinni’s 
most affected style occupying each side; 
or at the castle, once the mausoleum 
of Hadrian, but paused in admiration 
when the unrivalled colonnade opened 
before us. It encloses an immense 
area, in the centre of which stands the 
magnificent obelisk of red graiite, 
transported frori Heliopolis, in the 
reigi of Caligdla, and placed in its 
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present situation under Sixtus V. At 
each side are two beautiful fountains, 
always in play, and throwing up to a 
great height a sufficient body of water 
to fall in soft graceful showers, now 
Genin in a brilliant evening sun. 

ut the noble dome is entirely lost to 
view as you approach, and the far- 
famed St. Peters resembles; in its ex- 
terior, a large and ugly dwelling-house, 
rather than a church. A noble flight 
of steps leads to the covered vestibule : 
it extends along the whole front of the 
building, and is terminated at each end 
by equestrian figures of Charlemagne 
and Constantine the Great. I do not 
know what I felt when first the heavy 
curtain of dingy cloth was held aside to 
admit us ; but I do know irrepressible 
astonisliment fixed us to one spot when 
the magnificent interior burst upon 
us—astonishment increasing, when we 
did move, at every step, and communi- 
cated to each other only by a look or 
pressure of the hand—we could not 
speak. 

Accustomed as we have been of late 
to churches gloomy, dirty, and ne- 
glected, I was more struck with the 
flood of light, the exquisite neatness, 
the fresh, undimmed polish of the 
marbles, the brilliant lustre of the 
gilding, the life and brightness of 
every part of this wondrous temple, 
than even with its grandeur and im- 
mensity, The painter introduces 4 
pigmy figure into his landscape, to 
mark the height or size of his principal 
object; and I, seeming to myself to 
shrink into nothing, began to feel, not 
see, how great and colossal was every 
thing around me: and I had an odd 
sensation when standing urder the 
dome, that in height I scarcely rose 
more than a few inches from the 
pavement; That glorious dome! it 
seemed to tower above us like the 
vault of heaven itself. I am sure I 
shall never experience such a feeling 
again. Astonishment seemed to grow 
by What it fed upon, and I understood 
the line often quoted, often deenied a 
mere figtre of poetry “ The mind 
has grown colossal with the place.” 
Some of our party went for an hour td 
the Sistine chapel to hear the Miserere. 
I dared not venture, but had com- 
pensation more than enough in wan: 
dering through the noble aisles and 
numerous chapels. Each chapel has 
its altar—each altar its copy, in mosaics 
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of some fine picture of the ancient 
masters, all covered now, during the 
holy week: but we can wait with 
patience. We shall need many days 
more to become familiar with the pro- 
digality of heauty to be studied here. 
Every moment I feel how vague and 
unsatisfactory must be all my descrip- 
tions of St. Peters. No words can 
bring it before you. What they can 
tell, I believe you already know. Every 
guide-book gives you its measurement : 
its length, six hundred and eight Eng- 
lish feet-—breadth of the nave, eighty— 
height, from the pavement to the ex- 
tremity of the cross on the cupola, 
four hundred and thirty-two. Innu- 
merable travellers have recorded their 
admiration or disappointment,—their 
opinions on the faults of the plan, and 
the defects of the architecture; but 
still you wish to know the impression 
it makes upon me, and, at the risk of 
wearying, Siete obeyed you. On first 
entering the breadth of the nave, the 
massive proportions of the piers at each 
side, and still more the frightful 
Baldacehina, whose deformed-looking 
twisted pillars and canopy are formed 
of the bronze which once covered the 
roof of the Pantheon, take from the 
appearance of length. Indeed, the 
Baldacchina impedes the view of the 
high altar entirely; it is only under 
the dome and near the bronze figure of 
St. Peter that the whole majesty of 
this noble pile opens upon you. When 
I saw the crowd of visitors pour in 
from the Sistine chapel, I thought all 
the strangers in Rome must be congre- 
gated together; but when dispersed 
through the vast aisles, they scarce 
seemed to break the solitude around 
me. The came from the chapel 
first, seated himself for a short time at 
the head of one of the aisles, and gave 
his blessing by gently laying a long 
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white wand, with a crossat the end, on 
the heads of all who knelt before him. 
In general, the human beings who fill 
these sanctuaries soon attract my ob- 
servation ; but this evening I could 
see and feel nought but the silent ma- 
jesty of the building itself. In the 
very height of my admiration I was 
suddenly struck with the different 
effect produced on my mind here, and 
in a Gothic cathedral. In St. Peters 
I was breathless with surprise and ad- 
miration,—its grandeur was almost 
overpowering ; but it was as a work of 
art, with which was mingled no senti- 
ment of devotion. I thought of man; 
of his capabilities, his grand creative 
power—of the greatness of his concep- 
tions, the stability of his works—of his 
unconquerable perseverance, his glo- 
rious success. I felt myself insignifi- 
cant, not humbled. But in the cathe- 
dral, with its lofty arches, its long 
narrow aisles, its graceful perspective, 
its dim religious light, which leaves 
so much to the imagination—how 
solemn and spiritual are its influences! 
—how hushed and stilled is every tu- 
multuous thought !—how lightly we 
tread, as though we feared to break the 
deep repose, and awaken from their: 
dreamless sleep the dead, whose seulp- 
tured effigies add, by their cold im- 
passive forms; to the sense of sulitude 
and silence around us! One leaves it 
with a mind sobered and subdued, as if 
the spirit of peace dwelt within—as if 
every breath we drew whispered poe: 
Does this difference arise wholly from 
early associations and the prejudices 
of education, or has it not, as I ima- 
gine, some more solid foundation in 
reality ? 

I must conclude. This is the journal 
of one day only. Is it an exaggeration 
to say we live a day in every hour in 
Rome? Farewell. 








Ir the readers of a popular magazine 
knew the perplexities of its editor how 
would their sympathies be awakened! 
Think but on his library-table—co- 
vered and piled up with new books, 
all demanding his attentive perusal, 
and very many of them deserving it. 
Some fresh in the virgin-bloom of 
decorated cloth, with edges of un- 
sunned snow: others still fair to 
gaze upon, although they may have 
lost the attraction of novelty — 
the fascination of their premiére ju- 
nesse : others again in their décadence 
—dust-covered and despairing—wast- 
ing their sweetness on the desert air, 
and superannuated,though but atwelve- 
month old. Their numbers are fear- 
ful, and the cry is, “still they come !” 
Long puzzled, we have come to the 
resolution of selecting such as seem 
to be the most important or the most 
interesting, and then, after due exami- 
nation, to point out their real merits 
as briefly as we may. In pursuance 
of this purpose we turn first to works 
connected with the law, dwelling es- 

jally on such as have an interest 

saab the range of the profession. 





Address of his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, 
on the Intellectual and Moral Influences of the 
Professions. Delivered before the Society of 
the Dublin Law Institute. 

Law may be thought a forbidding class, 

but we are enabled to commence our 

observations on it with matter of so 
popular a nature, and made, by an 
able hand, so interesting and attrac- 
tive, that we are pretty sure of carry- 
ing most of our readers with us. The 
address of his Grace the Archbishop 
of Dublin is printed in the “ Papers 
of the Dublin Law Institute,” and was 
delivered, as they tell us, at “the 
opening Soirée” of that society in 
January last. The address does not 
contemplate the influences of the pro- 
fessions on society in general, but the 
more practical and often exceedingly 
important effects which peculiar habits 
have a tendency to produce on the in- 
tellectual and moral character, as well 
us on the religious interests of the 
members of several professions. It is 
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further restricted to a “ consideration 
of the disadvantages and dangers per- 
taining to each profession, without 
touching on the intellectual and moral 
benefits which may result from it.” 
This ought to be borne in mind, as 
otherwise some of the observations, 
separately stated, might appear cyni- 
cal, while, in truth, they are purely 
Christian or benevolent. ‘* A physi- 
cian,” says his grace, with his usual 
felicity of illustration, “who had a 
friend about to settle in a hot climate, 
would be not so likely to dwell on the 
benefits he would derive spontaneously 
from breathing a warmer air, as to 
warn him of the dangers of sun- 
strokes, and of marsh exhalations.” 
We could not, within our narrow 
limits, give any satisfactory account 
of the views put forward in this ad- 
dress; but a few extracts will show 
its style, and will, at the same time, 
interest and gratify our readers more 
than any thing we could say of it. 
Having noticed a class of dangers 
common to all professions, and having 
dwelt at some length on those inci- 
dental to that of the church, his grace 
proceeds to consider what are likely 
to be the disadvantageous effects of 
the medical profession. It has been, 
he observes, a common remark that 
the members of this profession were 
especially prone to infidelity, and even 
to atheism. The prevalence of this 
opinion affords, as his grace remarks, 
& presumption that it has, at least, 
some foundation in truth; and the 
following passages, tracing the causes 
of this danger, show that it is, at all 
times, likely to be a real one :— 


‘* The one which I conceive occurs the 
most readily to most men’s minds is, that 
a medical practitioner has no Sunday. 
The character of his profession does not 
admit of his regularly abandoning it 
for one day in the Week and regularl 
attending public worship along with 
Christians of all classes. Now, various 
as are the modes of observing the Lord’s 
day in different Christian countries, and 
diverse as are the modes of worship, 
there is, perhaps, no point in which 
Christians of all ages and countries 
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have been more agreed, than in as- 
sembling together for some kind of 
joint worship on the first day of the 
week. And no one I think can doubt, 
that, independently of any edification 
derived from the peculiar religious ser- 
vices which they respectively attend, 
the mere circumstance of doing some- 
thing every week as a religious obser- 
vance, must have some tendency to keep 
up in men’s minds a degree of respect, 
rational or irrational, for the religion in 
whose outward observances they take a 
part. 

** A physician in considérable practice 
must, we know, often be prevented from 
doing this. And the professional calls, 
it may be added, which make it often 
impossible for him to attend public wor- 
ship, will naturally tend, by destroying 
the habit, to keep him away, even when 
attendance is possible. Any thing that 
a person is prevented from doing habi- 
tually, he is likely habitually to omit. 
There is nothing peculiar in the case of 
attendance on public worship. The same 
thing may be observed in many others 
omy A man placed in circumstances 
which interfere with his forming or 
keeping up domestic habits, or literary 
habits, or habits of bodily activity, is 
likely to be less domestic, less literary, 
more sedentary, than his circumstances 
require. 

“T have no doubt that the cause I 
have now been adverting to does ope- 
rate. But there are others, less obvious 
perhaps, but I think not less important. 
A religion which represents man’s whole 
existence as divided into two portions, 
of which his life on earth is every way 
incalculably the smaller, is forcibly 
brought before the mind in a way to 
excite serious reflections, by such an 
event as death, when occurring before 
our eyes, or within our particular know- 
ledge. Now, a medical man is familiar 
with death, i.e. with the sight and the 
idea of it, And the indifference which 
is likely to result from such familiarity, 
I need not here dwell on, further than 
to refer you to the passage of Bishop 
Butler already cited. 

‘*But, moreover, death is not only 
familiar to the physician, but it is also 
familiar to him as the final termination 
of that state of existence with which 
alone he has professionally any concern. 
As a Christian, he may regard it as pre- 
peows to a new state of existence; 

ut, as a physician, he is concerned only 
with life in this world, which it is his 
business to invigorate and to prolong ; 
and with death, only as the final catas- 
trophe which he is to keep off as long as 
possible, and in reference merely to the 
physical causes which have produced it. 
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** Now, the habit of thus contemplating 
death must have a tendency to divert the 
mind from reflecting on it with reference 
to other and dissimilar considerations. 
For it may be laid down as a general 
maxim, that the habit of contemplating 
any class of objects in such and such a 
particular point of view, tends, so far, 
to render us the less qualified for con- 
templating them in any other point of 
view. And this maxim, I conceive, is 
capable of very extensive application in 
reference to all professional studies and 
pursuits ; and goes far towards fur 
nishing an explanation of their effects 
on the mind of the individual.” 


His grace having mentioned one 
other danger to which medical men 
are exposed, next touches on mate- 
rialism—usually held to be their great 
stumbling-block :— 


** The questions concerning material- 
ism I donot mean to enter upon: I only 
pe a to call your attention to the mis- 
take common to both parties—that of 
supposing that these questions are vitally 
connected with Christianity ; whereas, 
there is not one word relating to them in 
the Christian Scriptures. Indeed, even 
at this day, a large proportion of sincere 
Christians, among the humbler classes, 
are decidedly materialists; though, if 
we inquired of them, they would deny 
it, because they are accustomed to con 
fine the word matter to things perce 
tible to the touch; but their belief in 
—_ or spirits having been seen and 

eard, evidently implies the possession 
by these of what phildsophers reckon 
attributes of matter. And the disciples 
of Jesus were terrified, we are told, 
when they saw Him after his resurreé- 
tion, ‘supposing that they saw a spirit.’ 
He convinced them, we read, of his being 
real flesh and blood: but whatever may 
have been their error as to the visible— 
and consequently material—character of 
a Spirit, it does not appear that He 
oa it essential to instruct them on 
that head. He who believed that Jesus 
was truly risen from the dead, and that 
the same power would raise up his fol- 
lowers at the last day, had secured the 
foundation of the Christian faith.” 


These extracts are quite enough for 
the purpose of our notice—that is, to 
point out the interest and importance 
of his grace’s views, as well as—though 
there was no need for that—to exhibit 
the power with which they are put for- 
ward. 


Among the dangers peculiar to the 
20 
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church and the bar, are some of great 
importance, In the former, the fearful 
one of indifference, arising from fami- 
liarity—in the latter, the danger of 
becoming indifferent and incompetent 
to the ascértainment of truth. What- 
ever be the amount of these dangers, 
it is consoling to think that each of 
these professions affords, if not a pa- 
noply, at least a strong defence against 
them. 

The church offers better oppor- 
tunities than any other calling for 
the cultivation of practical habits of 
religion. It vou not else be dis- 
tinguished, as we believe it confessedly 
is, above the others by the possession 
of them. As for the bar, the danger, 
we think, is not very alarming. Few, 
we believe we might say none, are ex- 
clusively engaged in the practical con- 
sideration of cases—all give opinions, 
and their preparatory studies are highly 
favourable to the cultivation of the 
judgment. There is, we are disposed 
to think, no other profession in the 
practice of which the judgment is so 
often and so directly tested, and where 
—as of consequence—it is more likely 
to be kept in a healthy state. But 
his grace undertook td speak of the 
dangers only, and the sanitory con- 
siderations were not within his pro- 
vince. 


oe 


Napier’s Practice of the Civil Bill Courts of 

Appeal. Second Edition By Robert Long- 
field, - Barrister-at-Law. Dublin ; Hodges 
‘and Sm 1841. 


Ma. Narter’s Digest being out of 
print this new edition was entrusted 
to Mr. R. Longfield. Besides the 
obvious advantage of being recent, it 
isa reat improvement on the first. 
It will be found greatly more conve- 
nient for reference. he eases pub- 
lished since the first edition are em- 
bodied in the text, and some original 
cases are given in the appendix. The 

mdix also contains, with the civil 
bill acts, some useful statutes, resolu- 
tions adopted by assistant barristers, 

ies on points of practice, bills 
of costs, schedule of stamps, &c. It 
is easy from this to estimate the use- 
fulness of the present work. We 
need only add that it appears to us to 
have been carefully and judiciously 
done, and to include a very large 
number of cases. 
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The Power and Duties of Justices of the Peace 
in Ireland, and of Constables, as connected 
therewith. By Richard Nun, Esq. Assistant 
Barrister for the County of Tyrone, and John 
Edward Walsh, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Dub. 
lin: Hodges and Smith, 1841. 





Tuts is a most useful and important 
work. The best on the subject which 
has ever been brought out in this 
country, and, with one exception, the 
only work to which magistrates in Ire- 
land at the present day can trust for 
assistance, Bolton and Bollingbroke 
are obsolete, and in the years that 
have passed since even M‘Nally pub- 
lished, the alterations in this Sune. 
ment of the law have been so nume- 
rous that his work is nearly useless. 
Mr. Hayes’s work on the Criminal 
Statutes is well known to the profession 
as a very excellent one, but it is more 
immediately intended for professional 
readers, and only touches on the duties 
of justices of the peace, connected 
with the prosecution of indictable of- 
fences, and even these it treats of 
merely as subsidiary to the main object 
of the work. 

Mr. O’Donohoe’s Summary Juris- 
diction of Magistrates professes to 
treat only of a limited branch of a 
magistrate’s duties, being merely an 
abridgment of a few statutes connected 
with the summary jurisdiction of ma- 
gistrates, and containing nothing on 
the general law of the subject, save 
what is contained in a single note. 
There are some smaller works on par- 
ticular subjects within the jurisdiction 
of magistrates, and very good so far 
as they go, but they don’t profess to 
be adapted for the general use of jus- 
tices of the peace—such as Finlay’s 
Game and Fishery Laws, and Towns- 
hend’s Law of Salvage. 

Mr. Hamilton Smythe’s book on 
“The Office of Justice of the Peace 
in Ireland” is that alluded to as the 
only one, which previously to the pre- 
sent, the Irish magistrate had to assist~ 
him. It contains a copious collection 
of statutes investing justices of the 
peace with summary powers, and a 
correct sketch of the law on this 
branch of the subject. It also treats 
concisely of the general powers of jus- 
tices connected with other subjects ; 
but we are disposed to think that, con- 
sidering the main object of a work of 
this kind, he has carried condensation 
too far, and that the information af- 
forded to magistrates is often too mea- 
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gre to be practically useful. Books 
of this class are only used for refe- 
rence, and to frame bus to that pur- 
pose should be the object of the author. 
Mr. Smythe’s book, however, is un- 
doubtedly a good one, and, considering 
the number and variety of topics which 
it embraces, is correct. We at the 
same time don’t hesitate to say that 
we regard Messrs. Nun and Walsh’s 
work as far more valuable, and shall 
in the course of our observations 
give our reasons for thinking so. Mr. 
Smythe’s book is exceedingly defective 
in a most important branch of a ma- 
gistrate’s duties—that relating to the 
prosecution of indictable offences. It 
treats but slightly of the duties of jus- 
tices in bailing or committing prison- 
ers, and contains hardly any thing to 
assist them in making out whether a 
given state of facts amounts to a crime 
or not. This must be their first in- 
quiry, and there is not even a form 
to help them in describing a crime. 
Messrs. Nun and Walsh's book treats 
the whole subject of the duties of jus- 
tices in relation to indictable offences 
practically and most fully. We refer, 
for example, to the subject of taking 
informations and examinations—pp. 
163, &e, ; 169-233, &e.; 308, 314, 
where, moreover, there is some matter 
not to be found elsewhere in print. 
This book also contains (p. 402, et 
seq.) an alphabetical enumeration of 
all offences now punishable by indict- 
ment, with the punishment annexed to 
each, classified under the leading divi- 
sions of felonies and misdemeanors. 
Such offences as are of ordinary oc- 
eurrence are described in the words 
of the statute under which they are 
punishable ; or where they are offen- 
ces at common law, in the language of 
text books. Such as are of a less 
eommon character are noticed eon- 
cisely, with references for further in- 
formation. This table, well arranged 
and easy of reference, is of the great- 
est value to magistrates. Gentlemen 
who undertake the office of justice of 
the peace are required to be sufficiently 
acquainted with the law to know 
whether a given state of facts amount 
to an offence or not, and to deseribe 
the offence coneisely in a warrant of 
commitment ; but iteis not expected 
that they will devote themselves to 
the reading of works on criminal law, 
or even to the study of those long trea- 


tises on the several classes of offences 
given in Burn. Besides the table to 
assist them there is in the appendix a 
copious collection of the usual skeleton 
forms, and numerous others for describ- 
ing all offences of ordinary occurrence 
incommitments, &c. Theright descrip- 
tion of the offence in a commitment 
is constantly a matter of difficulty to 
magistrates, and errors there are the 
frequent grounds for application to 
bail or discharge persons on habeas 
corpus. 

Another subject of importance and 
one altogether omitted in Mr. Smythe’s 
book, is the duty of constables in 
bringing prisoners to trial. A know- 
ledge of the lengths to which the of- 
ficer may go, and the means by which 
he ought to proceed when any obstacle 
occurs in the ordinary discharge of his 
duty, is of the utmost consequence. 
That, which in one ease, would be the 
faithful discharge of his duty, may, 
under circumstances seemingly but lit- 
tle different, render him liable to be 
hanged for murder. Constables must 
always look for information to others. 
The duties of the constable in sup- 
pressing breaches of the peace, and in 
the arrest and custody of offenders 
before trial, whether acting on his own 
responsibility or under the magistrate’s 
warrant are fully treated of. This 
was the more called for because since 
the changes by the establishment of 
the constabulary very mistaken notions 
on these subjects have got abroad. 

The law relating to summary pro- 
ceedings before justices of the peace 
is fully treated. The statutes are 
given in the appendix, and the enact- 
ments relating to each subject are clas- 
sified under one leading head, There 
is also a collection of forms, including, 
besides the general skeletons likely to 
be useful, a large number of notices, 
descriptions of offences, &e. suited to 
particular statutes, arranged in the 
same order as the acts in the appen- 
dix. To show how this part of the 
work has been attended to, we refer 
to the forms adapted to the Larceny 
and Malicious Injury Acts, pp. cccxvi. 
&e. as apparently embracing every 
proceeding that could arise under 
them. 

Of the subjects treated in the fourth 
and concluding part some have been 
but slightly sketehed by Mr. Smythe, 
others not touched upon. The treat- 
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ment of dangerous lunatics, the in- 
spection of prisons and of charitable 
institutions are omitted by Mr. Smythe ; 
and he leaves unnoticed many impor- 
tant provisions of the acts prescribing 
the duties of magistrates at special 
sessions. 

Mr. Smythe is known to the profes- 
sion as the author of several well-ar- 
ranged and valuable works, and his 
Justice of the Peace is one of 
them. If we have been obliged to say 
that it is less valuable than the pre- 
sent, we have been careful to point to 
particulars. 

The name of Mr. Nun prefixed to 
this work is, to his profession, a suf- 
ficient guarantee for its good execu- 
tion. We infer from the preface that 
it was originally designed and in a 
great part written by him, and that it 
was completed and edited by his able 
and well-chosen assistant, Mr. Walsh. 

The importance of the subject to 
country gentlemen has induced us to 
give it more space than we usually ac- 
cord to law. It was formerly the 
generous usage of government to sup- 
ply our magistrates with the statutes 
as they were printed. This practice 
has been a good while done away, and 
perhaps properly so; but when the 
onerous duties of a justice of the 
peace in Ireland are imposed on gen- 
tlemen, we think it would be well to 
give them at the same time such an 
egis as the present work. 


Modern ‘Fiirtations—a Novel. 


By Catherine 
Sinclair, 3 vols, Edinburgh, 


1841. 


Havine disposed of law we come 
to something more engaging—fiirta- 


tion. Flirtation first and law after- 
wards might have been the more na- 
tural sequence; but we are satisfied 
with our own arrangement, and, having 
relieved ourselves from all considera- 
tion of law, turn with abandon to 
the metal more attractive. 

Miss Sinclair, the author of Modern 
Accomplishments, (eighth thousand,) 
needs no introduction. She is already 
so popular, so justly a favourite, that 
the characteristics of her style are 
thoroughly known. The present work 
has in undiminished strength the 
sparkling vivacity of dialogue, the un- 
failing wit, and useful tendency which 
mark its predecessors. The subject, 
for a tale of life as it is, could not be 
more ily chosen. Its title, “ Flir- 
tation,” sufficiently explains it. 
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The evil principle of the tale is 
the lady-killer, Louis de Crespigny ; 
the good genius, Richard Granville ; 
and there is a sweet female character, 
young Marion. 

De Crespigny, the real hero, is thus 
described :— 


**The life of Louis de Crespigny, 
from the hour he entered the army was 
one continued steeple-chase after plea- 
sure and amusement, in whatever form 
they could be courted, or at whatever 
expense they could be enjoyed. Ata 
very early age he was already a veteran 
in the world and its ways ; for he stood 
‘alone in his glory’ the most admired, 
idolized, and courted of mankind; a 

erfect adept in all the arts of render- 
ing himself agreeable in society, and 
possessing many at qualities, but 
none that was valuable@ During a gay 
career of dissipation and frivolity, he 
had entered with successive eagerness 
on a thousand flirtations, though he 
always forgot to marry in the end; 
while his heart, like a pheenix, was fre- 
quently consumed yet never destroyed, 
and always ready at the service of any 
young lady, with youth, beauty, and 
accomplishments enough to excite his 
temporary interest. Being of opinion 
that though not yet a peer he ought 
speedily to be one, young De Crespigny 
openly avowed the impossibility of 
marrying while Lord Doncaster sur- 
vived ; and jocularly remarked, that it 
would be a pity prematurely to cut off 
the hopes of his ebeaheniane Scotch 
cousins, who lived, like Ernest An- 
struther, on the hope that if his neck 
were broken at Melton, his succession 
—_ yet be ‘cut up’ amongst them: 
and to the friendly inquiries of his man 

relatives, he frequently replied with a 
condoling look, that he and his uncle 
were both ‘hopelessly well.’ ”.—Vol. i. 
pp. 48, 49. 


The author ascribes to Louis de 
Crespigny every attraction except 
money. He is the nephew and heir 
presumptive of the Marquis of Don- 
caster; has talents, wit, and all the 
advantages of appearance. This cha- 
racter however is not, to our mind, 
well made out, or at all so well su 
ported as several others in the work. 
There are about half-a-dozen others 
more amusing or more interesting, 
and admirably supported. Such are 
Richard Granville, Henry de Lancey, 
who are lovers in earnest, and a gay, 
dashing, heartless spendthrift baronet, 
Sir Patrick Dunbar. 

De Crespigny’s flirtations are sys- 
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tematic, and are connected with such 
low and paltry motives as to appear 
unnatural pe incredible in one who 
is described as not devoid of some 
sense of honour. His love-making 
wears the character of pure swind- 
ling ;. and it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive that he should not be early dis- 
covered and despised even in circles 
where right principles are deeply di- 
luted. he effects of his attentions, 
as seen in the ruined health and dis- 
appointed hopes of his victims are 

werfully described; and make us 
ament that Miss Sinclair should give 
him a quality which compels the 
reader to respect him—that is, high 
courage. This is not poetical justice. 
Writers of fiction, and especially those 
best judges of men—the poets, have 
usually ascribed want of courage to 
the false-hearted ; and we don’t like 
a departure from the rule. 


**L’ infame est pareille, et suit egalle- 
ment 

Le guerrier sans courage, et le perfide 
amant ?” 


We venture to translate the nervous 
language of Corneille :— 


** Disgrace and infamy alike shall cover 


The craven coward and the faithless 
lover.” 


We can’t attempt an outline of the 
story, or stories; for there are several 
concatenated with the main one. 
Neither can we do justice to Miss 
Sinclair by giving any idea of the 
more serious and higher-toned parts 
of her volumes. She calls her fiction 
an enlarged religious tract in high 
life.” We wish that all tracts were 
as sure of being so extensively, and 
half so well read. “ Flirtation” is full 
of vivacity, especially in the dialogues, 
where Miss Sinclair is always happy ; 
and besides the attraction of animated 
Style it is a useful book. 


Heber, Records of the Poor, Lays from the 
Prophets, and other Poems, By Thomas Ragg. 
Second Edition. London, 1841. 

Tue author of this volume is un- 

doubtedly a true poet, and one of a 

class not yet as numerous as we should 

wish, whose works have a useful in- 
fluence ; combining piety with power 
and genius, and much thoughtfulness 
with great happiness of expression. 


We confidently describe his volumes 
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as, at the same time, edifying and de- 
lightful. A poet, whose slightest praise 
would be felt to affirm our verdict— 
James Montgomery—has said of one of 
Mr. Ragg’s preceding works—“ That 
no poem equal to it has been given to 
the public since *‘ The Course of 
Time.’” We do not hesitate to avow 
our own conviction, and we have not 
a shadow of doubt about it, that "s 
talents are in all particulars, of—by 
very far—a higher grade than those 
of Pollock. In piety and instructive 
tendency, they may be nearly equal, 
though we incline to think that there 
is a deeper religious experience in the 
works of Ragg. In every other view, 
in all the attributes of a poet, Mr. 
Ragg is, in our judgment, infinitely 
above the author of “ The Course of 
Time.” Our limits don’t allow us to 
enter into an examination of the lead- 
ing poem in the present volume— 
“ Heber, a Lay of the New Creation” 
—divided into five books, although 
that might vindicate our praise best. 
We must, however, gratify our readers 
with a single extract, and shall take it 
from one of the minor poems. We 
think that this alone sufficiently dis- 
closes the qualities we have noticed. 
It is from a collection of small poems, 
entitled the “ Records of the Poor.” 
A poor and aged Christian, who had 
passed upwards of seventy years on 
earth, seeing her friends weeping | 
around her death-bed, exclaimed— 
“ Mourn not, I’m going home.” 


**1’M GOING HOME. 


‘I’m coming home, prepare the bridal 
wreath ! 
My Saviour bids my happy spirit 
come. 
Damp not with tears the Christian’s bed 
of death; 
Rejoice !—I’m going home! 


‘** Earth hath its cares: for three score 
years and ten 
My lot has been ’midst thorny paths 
to roam ; 
I would not track those desert scenes 
again— 
*Tis past !—I’m going home! 


“The dove hath foundher nest—the 
storm-tossed, 
A place of rest beyond the dashing 
foam 
Of grief’s wild Lillows; thithr am I 
bound : 


Joy, joy ! I'm going home! 
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** Barth’s flowers all fade,—there fade- 
less roses blow ; 
Earth's sunniest light is shaded by 


the tomb ; 
Earth’s loves all slumber in the vault 
below— 
Death dwells not in that home. 


“I see the city of the blest on high, 
With the freed spirit’s ken, I come! 
I come! 
Ye calling voices, catch my heart's re- 


™ 


ply— 
Home! home! I'm going home! 


The “ Heber” affords the best ex- 
ample of Mr. Ragg’s talents and ge- 
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Nius; but some idea of the character 
of his muse may be gathered from the 
smaller poems. Southey has said of 
one of his little poems, entitled “ Why 
does the Sun go down?” that “he 
thought he never saw a more beauti- 
ful little piece, and that it ought to 
find its way into all our popular selec- 
tions.” They are not all, like the 
extract we have given, of a serious 
cast. In conclusion, we again refer 
to the “ Heber,” as showing vigour of 
thought, much imagination, and, to a 
very remarkable degree in blank verse, 
gracefulness and simplicity of expres- 
sion. 


POLITICS AND THE PARLIAMENT, 


Tue English are undoubtedly, in the 
main, a sensible people, though they 
hold beef, bread, beer, and their own 
cool dignity, in somewhat higher re- 
spect than is perhaps consistent with a 
perfectly philosophical temperament. 
As touching politics, there are many 
of them in possession of sound notions ; 
and, though error may prevail for a 
time, they are sure to come right in 
the end. Nevertheless, the busy-bodies 
in politics are, for the most part, 
utterly the dupes of party-spirit, and 
of all the little contrivances for keep- 
ing up a fuss and a ferment of which 
party-spirit is so prolific. Sensible 
people, who have read some books, and 
who employ themselves occasionally in 
observation and thought, all know very 
well that the grand object for the na- 
tion and for themselves which the pre- 
sent ministry had to achieve was the 
arrangement of our financial difficul- 


The mischief which the Whigs had 
done in respect to finance was per- 
fectly monstrous. In respect to finance, 
they appear to have combined what is 
not usually found in combination, 
namely, the wild recklessness of mad- 
men with the drivelling fatuity of mere 
idiots. First they let go the principle, 
or, at all events, the practice, of main- 
taining a surplas of revenue above ex- 


penditure ; then they allowed a de- 


ficiency to take place. Next they per- 
mitted one deficiency to follow another, 
year after year, till the defalcation be- 
came frightful. By way of episode to 
this yearly tale, they got up the ro-~ 
mance of the penny-postage. They 
flung to the dogs—that is, to Rowland 
Hill, Robert Wallace, Henry War- 
burton, and a fey others—the revenue 
of the post-office, amounting to a mil- 
lion and a-half in the year. This 
enabled them to make the discovery 
that to abandon a part of the revenue 
of the country did not tend to increase 
the amount of the whole. They de- 
termined to try an opposite course, 
and they prevailed on parliament to 
lay an additional five per cent. upon 
the whole existing revenue of both 
customs and excise; in other words, 
an additional five per cent. on a re- 
venue of about thirty-eight millions of 
money. The product should have 
been about one million nine hundred 
thousand pounds, but the financial ill 
luck of Whigs prevailed, and the pro- 
duct was somewhat less than two hun- 
dred and seven thousand pounds! The 
much-astounded statesmen, finding 
that neither the abandonment of one 
tax nor the increase of an aggregate 
of taxes would obtain the revenue which 
they wanted, took (as they say) much 
thought upon the subject, and brought 
forth the most wondrous plan for re. 
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cruiting disorganized finances that ever 
was devised even by Whig ingenuity. 
They proposed to ruin the agricultural 
interest of the united kingdom, by ad- 
mitting foreign corn at all times, sub- 
ject to a low fixed duty. They pro- 
posed to ruin the West India interest 
totally, and the East India interest 
considerably, by admitting, at greatly 
reduced duties, the sugar of foreign 
ations, produced by slave-labour, 
after having, at an enormous sacrifice, 
abolished the use of slave-labour in 
our own colonies on account of its hei- 
nous wickedness. They proposed to 
ruin the Canadian interest by adding 
to the duty upon timber from our own 
colony, and by greatly reducing the 
duty upon foreign European timber; 
and to this was added, by way of sup- 
plement, a considerable portion of ruin 
to the shipping interest, which is so 
largely interested in the Canadian tim- 
ber trade. From the aggregate of all 
this ruination the Whigs were pleased 
to indulge the anticipation of deriving 
so large a national benefit as to remedy 
all the financial disasters which up to 
that time had occurred ! 

This last and most surprising touch 
of Whig capacity for recruiting the 
finances of the nation satisfied the 
long-doubting people of England. The 
universal toe of that pe was forth- 
with applied ad sedem honoris of the 
Whig administration, and with such 
vigour that by that one kick it was 
sent further away from office than most 
persons supposed it possible the Whigs 
could ever again be driven. 

From this brief review of Whig ex- 
ploits in the affairs of finance, it may 
readily be concluded that the really 
great point which the new government 
had, and yet has to manage, is the re- 
storation of the finances of the country 
to a proper condition. Friday the 
eleventh March was fixed by Sir Roberts 
Peel for laying his plan for the accom- 
— of this great end before the 

ouse of Commons. The subject 


was infinitely more important than that 
of the corn laws; but, as it was far 
less of a party question, it produced 
very little apparent excitement com- 
pared with that which preceded the 


corn-law debate. There had been no 
leaguers nor lecturers to fan the flame 
of party controversy and inflate the 
weak brains of loquacious simpletons 
with prodigious conceptions of their 
own wonderful knowledge upon the 
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subject. Therefore, notwithstandi 
the mighty importance of the financi 
subject about to be oo by the 
prime minister in the House of Com- 
mons, I found on that occasion no 
more than the usual amount of loungers 
outside its walls, and within the house 
the same overwhelming anxiety did not 
seem to exist which was so obvious 
when the corn-law discussion was 
opened. There was none of that early 
rushing to secure seats which I ob- 
served on the corn-law night, although, 
before Sir Robert Peel rose to com- 
mence the disclosures of the financial 
plan, the house became very full. 

The occasional visitor of the house 
cannot but be struck with the art and 
mystery of law-making as developed in 
what is called the “ preliminary busi- 
ness.” Last month I said something 
of the ceremony of presenting petitions, 
which has all the outward show and 
resemblance of mockery, though doubt- 
less it has some innate virtue of which 
the initiated are aware. A few words 
now upon even more important busi- 
ness. When I entered the house on 
the eleventh March, I found Sir How- 
ard Douglas, whom I saw admitted a 
member on the corn-law night, now in 
the centre of the throng of legislation. 
He stood at the bar with a pile of 
papers at his right hand, on a little 
table, of which there is one at each 
side as one passes through what is 
called the bar to the body of the 
house. 

“Sir Howard Douglas,” shouted 
the speaker from the chair, 

“ A bill, sir,” answered Sir Howard. 

“* Please to bring it up,” exclaimed 
the speaker. 

Up walks Sir Howard, and places 
his bill in the hands of the clerk of 
the house, returning again himself as 
quickly as possible to his former sta- 
tion at the bar. Mumble, mumble 
went the clerk, making-believe to read 
the title, or a part of the title, of the 
bill, but no one, I suppose, could tell 
what he said. All this time the buzz 
of private talk was going on in the 
house, the speaker’s voice predominat- 
ing in such words as these: 

* That this bill be read a first time ;” 
buzz, buzz. “Contrary opinion, say 
no; the ayes have it.” 

That this bill be read a second 
time”—buzz, buzz—* say aye ; contrary 
opinion, say no, The ayes have it”— 
buzz, buzz, 
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“ Sir Howard Douglas,” again shouts 
the speaker. 

“ bill, sir,” again answers Sir 
Howard. 

And so the whole ceremony was 
gone through three times, and I was 
aware that three bills (private bills no 
doubt) had passed through two ‘of 
their stages; but though I had the 
honour of “ assisting,” as the French 
say, at their first and second reading, 
Ican most truly aver that I know no 
more of the purport of the said bills 
than I do of the pope's opinion con- 
cerning the number of tumblers of 
whiskey punch which it is lawful for 
a man to drink on Saint Patrick’s day 
when it happens to fall upon a Friday 
in Lent. 

This preliminary matter of law-mak- 
ing having been settled, the house pro- 
ceeded to more serious business, by a 
— on the part of Mr. Stuart 

ortley, addressed to Sir Robert Peel, 
concerning the authenticity of the very 
disastrous news from India. Sir 
Robert answered with that remarkable 
‘eare, which he always takes, that no 
expression of excited feeling shall carry 
him out of the line of perfect pru- 
dence and circumspection. In this 

ticular his caution seems never to 

at fault. As the disasters which 
had taken place in Cabul were owing 
to the policy adopted by his opponents, 
aless wary man than Sir Robert might 
have permitted himself to indulge in 
some expressions of poignant regret 
for what had happened, not unmingled 
with indignation against the stupid 
licy which sent our gallant troops 
into a situation where they might be 
overwhelmed by foes, and where they 
evuld not be assisted by friends. But 
Sir Robert did not allow himself to be 
thus moved ; and I can bear witness, 
that there was quite as little emotion 
betrayed in his manner, as in his words. 
The assassination of Sir W. Mac- 
naghten, he alluded to, as “ a scanda- 
lous and perfidious murder ;” as to 
what had further taken place, he feared 
it was “impossible to deny (an odd 
form of expression rather) “ that our 
troops at Cabul had met with a great 
reverse. A capitulation appeared to 
have been signed with Akhbar Khan ; 
and by an act which was, at least, as 
perfidious as treacherous, and as gross 
as that by which Sir W. Macnaghten 
met his death, the insurgents attacked 
‘our army about three days’ march on 
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their way from Cabul; and, no doubt 
remained, but that our forces had met 
with a great misfortune.” The minister 
did not add any words of sorrow for 
the thousands reported to have been 
miserably destroyed in the mountain 
defile; nor of alarm at the piteous 
situation of the ladies who had been 
taken prisoners; nor of indignation 
against the mal-ambition, and fatuous 
policy which had given occasion for 
this “great misfortune ;” but he pro- 
ceeded at once to place himself, as it 
were, on the defensive, as if he, and 
not the late ministers, were responsible 
for that policy. The generosity of 
this was evidently felt on the other 
side of the speaker’s chair, and, per- 
haps, it was intended that it should be ; 
as it was of importance to secure the 
sympathy of all sides of the house for 
the grand financial statement which 
was about to be made. After mention- 
ing the “ great misfortune,” the minis- 
ter said— I must add, however, that 
there is no reason for discouragement. 
Her Majesty’s government will, of 
course, take every measure to repair 
a partial disaster of this kind, of which, 
under other circumstances, we have 
had examples ; and, I have no doubt, 
but that the parliament will give every 
support to the demand it will be our 
duty to make, for the purpose of re- 
pairing this disaster, and to satisfy the 
people of this country, of India, and 
throughout the world, that we shall 
spare no exertion to maintain our 
eastern empire.” 

Thereupon up started Johnny Hob- 
house, late President of the Indian 
Board; who, though a small man, 
might truly have said, concerning these 
Indian misfortunes, “ et quorum pars 
magna fui.” He rose to testify with, 
I have no doubt, much more than the 
usual sincerity of Whig speeches, his 
great delight at what had fallen from 
the prime minister. He felt all the 
joy of an escape, and he could not 
conceal it, notwithstanding the ex- 
ceeedingly disastrous circumstances 
which were under the notice of the 
house. Conceive the hard-hearted 
effrontery, and utter Whiggery of the 
man to get up, not for the purpose of 
acknowledging his deep sorrow, and 
humiliation of spirit, on account of 
what had happened in India, but to 
say—* that, in the whole course of 
his public life, which had not been a 
short one, he had never been so much 
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atified as by the declaration he had 
Fast tna He had not doubted for 
a moment that, under the circum- 
stances of the case, her Majesty's go- 
vernment would do their duty ; but he 
considered that the assurance which 
had just been given would tranquillize 
all unnecessary alarm, which, if it had 
before existed, was, at least, now proved 
to have existed without any great cause. 
The right honourable baronet was 
quite right in saying, that the house 
would stand by her Majesty’s govern- 
ment in this emergency. ‘This was no 
party question—and he was convinced 
that the only aim on all sides would 
be, to exert themselves to the utmost 
to repair the disaster, the extent of 
which, hovever, he must say, he 
thought, had been much exaggerated.” 

Now this impudent, unfeeling man 
did not venture to say, that he did 
not believe in the unfortunate capitu- 
lation to the insurgents, which the last 
necessities of nature had compelled ; 
nor that he doubted the fact of the 
slaughter of ovr troops in the fatal 
pass, nor of the captivity of the ladies 
of the officers. But he talks in gene- 
ral terms of “ exaggeration,” as if he 
thought it was presumption in any one 
to regard with grief and indignation 
that which had happened through the 
reckless impolicy of himself, Lord 
Palmerston, and Lord Auckland. I 
have reason to believe, the East India 
Company has all along been averse 
from the policy which has led to these 
most terrible reverses. It arose out 
of European faction and littleness. 
Lord Palmerston, at the time Lord 
Auckland went to India, was possessed 
with the idea of forming a western 
confederacy in Europe, in opposition to 
the great northern powers. Russia 
was the grand object of his suspicion 
and enmity; and Lord Auckland went 
to his government, possessed much 
more with the feeling of thwarting 
Russia, than of doing good to India. 
To this policy, also, Sir J. C. Hobhouse 
lent himself ; and hence the operations 
beyond the Indus, in a territory to 
which Russian diplomacy had been 
advancing from the other side. If 


Russia had any such views as Lord 


Auckland has endeavoured to thwart, 
how she must triumph now in what 
has happened through the rashness 
and ignorance of the politicians who 
desired to mortify and circumvent her ! 

The short conversation on the deeply 
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important events in India having ended, 
and the statement of the whole finan- 
cial affairs of the empire being about 
to commence, Sir Benjamin Hall, 
M.P. for the parish of Marylebone, 
with that modesty and sense of pro- 
priety which so eminently distinguish 
the class of legislators to which he 
belongs, proposed to interject between 
the two, a discussion upon the vestry 
affairs of the parish which he repre- 
sents. This zeal on the part of the 
honourable member not meeting with 
the approbation of the house, Sir 
Robert Peel was suffered to proceed. 

He set out with an exordium which 
reads more like oratory than it seemed 
to be in the delivery. The manner of 
this distinguished minister is so anti- 
oratorical, that I believe, were he 
to deliver one of Grattan or of Can- 
ning’s speeches, it would seem to be a 
discourse rather than an_ oration. 
There is a want of that earnestness 
and precision—that apparent girding 
up of the loins of the mind for an in- 
tellectual effort, of which those who 
have seen and heard real orators, must 
be conscious. The following were his 
opening sentences :— 


** Sir, as the house has now sanc- 
tioned the votes that her Majesty's go- 
vernment considered it their duty to 
propose for the maintenance of the 
chief military establishments of the 
country, I rise to redeem the pledge I 
gave. some time back, that I would 
avail myself of the earliest opportunity, 
consistent with parliamentary usage and 
the public interest, to develope the 
views of the government with reference 
to the financial and commercial policy 
of the country. No one can feel more 
than I do the importance and the extent 
of the duty that devolves uponme. No 
one can be more conscious than I am 
how disproportionate are my intellec- 
tual powers to the proper performance 
of the task; but, sir, I should be un- 
worthy of the trust committed to me— 
I should be unfit to stand here in m 
place as the minister of the British 
crown, if I could feel disheartened or 
discouraged—if I could entertain any 
thing but composure and contentedness 
of mind—any thing, I may say, but that 
buoyancy and alacrity of spirit which 
ought to sustain every public man, 
when entering upon the discharge of a 
great public duty, conscious that he is 
actuated by no motives that are not 
honourable and just, and feeling a 
deep and an intimate conviction that, 
according to the best conclusion of his 
imperfect and fallible judgment, that 
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which he intends to propose will be con- 
ducive to the welfare, I may say, to the 
essential prosperity of the country.” 


I think that Brougham or Canning 
would have omitted the preliminary 
reference to the army and navy esti- 
mates, and to parliamentary usage, 
and have opened at once with the sen- 
tence—“ No one can feel more than 
I do fhe importance and extent of the 
duty that now devolves on me.” 
This, it seems to me, would have 
been more striking and effective—in 
short, more oratorical. But the open- 
ing is really fine, as far as the words 
go. The elocution, however, though 
not actually to be found fault with, 
was deficient in that impressiveness, 
and that variety of tone and manner, 
which gives to oratory its charm. 

Upon the whole, the speech of the 
11th March was a very great effort. 
I will not call it a great speech, but it 
was a statement exhibiting an immense 
range of statistical knowledge, most 
ably brought together, and most 
clearly expounded to the house. It 
bore upon it the stamp of great know- 
ledge and great candour, and of a 
calm purpose to rectify and re-estab- 
lish the great edifice of British finance, 
which the late ministers had suffered 
to fall into a state of most dangerous 
decay. The statement was of im- 
mense length, occupying nearly four 
hours in the delivery. ‘To go closely 
into it would be “a dry job, yer 
honour,” as Paddy said to the gentle- 
man, out of whose cellar he had been 
bailing water, till he was half dead 
with fatigue, yet still I must endeavour 
to give some of the main points, 
hoping that, in consideration of the 
importance of the facts, their unima- 
ginative and business-like character 
will be excused. I wish it were in 
my power to describe the tone of 
scornful indignation which, though 
spared when the unfortunate policy of 
tle Whigs in India was concerned, 
Sir Robert applied to his repudiation 
of the thought of supplying the defi- 
ciency of the revenue “ by the mise- 
rable device of fresh loans, or an 
issue of exchequer bills.” His man- 
ner, too, was really earnest, when he 
exclaimed, as if speaking of some 
high moral catastrophe, “I do not 
think any man can resist the conclu- 
sion which I draw, that to lay ten per 
cent. additional on customs and excise 
would end in nothing but failure and 
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disappointment.” Nor was he, in my 
opinion, far short of the deeply pa- 
thetic, in tone and manner, when he 
referred to certain grievous errors 
which had been made touching the 
tax upon leather. These were his 
words—“ With respect to leather, for 
instance ; I do not know that the re- 
duction took place with perfect wisdom. 
I am very much afraid that the full 
amount of the reduction was not car- 
ried to the account of the consumer.” 
(At this there were loud cries of 
“hear, hear,” and many members 
looked down at their boots.) I be- 
lieve you omitted to take a step which 
you ought to have adopted concur- 
rently with the reduction of the duty 
on leather—namely, to reduce the 
duty on the import of foreign hides.” 
But let me proceed to take the in- 
formation communicated in the speech 
in its due order, first noticing that 
nothing could be more genuine in 
manner than the frank declaration of 
the minister, that he was about to 
communicate the exact truth to the 
house, and to conceal nothing upon 
the great subject which he had under- 
taken to develope. As to our actual 
financial condition :—in the year 1838, 
that is, the year ending 5th April, 
1838, the deficiency of the public re- 
venue was £1,428,534. In 1839, it 
was £430,325. In 1840, it was 
£1,457,223. In 1841, it was £1,851,997. 
In 1842, it is estimated at £2,334,559. 
The aggregate of Whig management, 
in the finance department, is a defi- 
ciency of £7,502,638. According to 
present resources, it is estimated that 
the deficiency for the year ending 5th 
April, 1843, would be £2,570,000, 
which would make the aggregate defi- 
ciency £10,072,000. This is so for- 
midable a sum, and the deficiency has 
been of such long continuance, under 
the present system of taxation, that 
the minister infers the absolute neces- 
sity of providing something else in aid 
of existing resources. From these 
resources the minister calculates that 
the receipt will be, in the year ending 
5th April, 1843— 
seeeeesee eee 22,500,000 
vessseeeee 13,450,000 
eeceseese 7,100,000 
ceseseeee 4,400,000 
500,000 


MN costes eic cli chicks 
SCAMS 4 506s. sci stessescss 
PAROB 66 sicess cdeeersivds 
POGE: QW siioacs sacissscscccecse vs 
Crown Lands.... 150,000 
Miscellaneous 250,000 


Making in all,........48,350,000 
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The expenditure is estimated at 
£50,819,000. The difference is 
£2,469,000, which Sir R. Peel called 
£2,569,000, and all the printed docu- 
ments contain the error. 

The facts as to the actual state of 
our finances being stated, the minister 
then proceeded with what seemed the 
favourite part of his address with him- 
self, namely, “ to exhaust in considera- 
tion the modes by which the deficiency 
can be supplied.” He went through 
all the plans which had been attempted 
or suggested for the restoration of our 
national finance, and, after tracing 
them to their consequences, asked 
could such plans be looked to as effec- 
tual? As soon as it became apparent 
that he was determined to adopt none 
of these plans, the reiterated question 
became rather tiresome, and I confess 
put me in the mind of the old story of 
an auld wife in a Scotch kirk, who sat 
immediately beneath the minister, and 
once signified her impatience in the 
following manner:—The good man 
was preaching of the miracle of Jonah, 
and having fairly plunged the prophet 
in the sea, began the “ exhausting 
process” in order to show, eventually, 
what fish it was that swallowed him 
up. Was it a cod?” said he; “na, 
it was na acod. Was it a muckle 
haddie ?—na, it was na a muckle 
haddie. Was it a dolphin?—na, it 
was na a dolphin.” The old woman 
thought she would assist the minister, 
so looking up, she screamed out— 
« aiblins, sir, it was a whaal !” Where- 
upon the legend runs, that the minister, 
not being over pleased, to be thus cut 
short in his eloquence, leaned over the 
pulpit, and, clenching his teeth, mut- 
tered between them with fearful ve- 
hemence, “ aiblins, wummon, ye’re a 
betch!” When Sir Robert asked, 
would this tax do, and would that tax 
do, 1 was tempted to exclaim, “aiblins, 
Sir Robert, an income tax would do.” 
However, I contrived to wait in si- 
lence; and at last the declaration 
came out, that an income tax was the 
thing he intended. Not one word did 
he say in vindication of the principle 
of this kind of tax, or in refutation of 
the objections so generally entertained 
against it. Satisfied with his process 
of “ exhaustion”—satisfied with hav- 
ing shown that any other kind of taxa- 
tion was not likely to “answer the 
helm,” nor to take the direction of 


extra-production which was required, 
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he took up the income tax as the expe- 
dient necessary to be resorted to, and 
proceeded to show what was to be ex- 
pected from it. He proposed a tax of 
seven pence in the pound, or £2 18s. 4d. 
per cent. on all incomes except those 
under £150 a-year. He calculated 
uponarevenue from the income derived 
from the property of lands, houses, 
tithes, mines, &c., of £1,600,000 a- 
year—from occupiers of land 4 re- 
venue of £150,000—from funded pro- 
perty a revenue of £646,000—from 
the income of trades and professions, 
a revenue of £1,220,000—from the 
incomes of persons in public depart- 
ments, a revenue of £155,000—making 
a grand total of £3,771,000 a-year. 

The minister trusts that in the case 
of continued necessity, parliament 
will consent to the continuance of this 
income tax for five years, yet in the 
first instance he proposes to limit the 
experiment to three years, in order to 
give parliament the opportunity of 
taking the operation of the tax into 
consideration, at the expiration of that 
period, and then to continue it if found 
necessary. He proposed that it should 
commence on the 5th of April, so as 
to make the first half-year’s tax payable 
on the 10th of October in the present 
year. 

Next there followed an intimation, 
in which a great many of the readers 
of Tue Dustin University Macazine 
will, no doubt, take a particular inte- 
rest ; namely, that Ireland was not to 
have the honour of contributing any 
part of the intended income tax, ex- 
cept in respect of the Irish incomes 
enjoyed by persons resident in Great 
Britain. Whether this will hereafter 
be held up as one of the slights shown 
to the green isle of the west, by the 
haughty Saxon, and therefore an addi- 
tional reason for a repeal of the union, 
must be left to the consideration of 
those who can best appreciate the in- 
genuity of Mr. Daniel O'Connell. 
The apology of the minister for not 
including Ireland was three-fold—pro- 
bably in compliment to the shamrock. 
First, that Ireland was not made sub- 
ject to the income-tax during the war ; 
secondly, that there was no machinery 
in Ireland for collecting the income 
tax; thirdly, that a reasonable pro- 
portion of additional taxation might 
be more easily levied in another 
way. He therefore proposes to ob- 
tain £250,000 a-year by an additional 
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tax of 1s, a gallon on whiskey, and 
£160,000 from raising the stamp 
duties in Ireland to the same rate as in 
England. The minister noticed the 
important fact, that for some months 
et the consumption of whiskey in 
reland has been increasing, and this 
he alluded to as if he were sorry for 
it, though he thinks it a justification 
for raising an additional £250,000 a- 
year on that interesting commodity. 
His words were— 


** The consumption of spirits in Ire- 
land in the last year was 6,500,000 gal- 
lons. It decreased very rapidly from 
the 5th of January, 1839, to the 5th of 
July, 1841, and with a surprising and 
most laudable constancy, the people of 
that country, in the fulfilment of their 
engagement, abstained from the con- 
sumption of thatarticle. I am sorry to 
see, however, that in the force of the 
temperance obligation there appears to 
be a relaxation in that country, It may 
have arisen from some other causes ; 
but there has been an increase in the 
consumption of spirits from the 5th of 
July, 1841, to the present time.” 


After this short excursion on revenue 
business to Ireland, the minister again 
returned to Great Britain, and pro- 
posed a tax on coals exported to fo- 
reign countries of four shillings per 
ton. This duty now exists, but only 
applies to foreign vessels belonging to 
kingdoms with which we have not 
“reciprocity” treaties. In 1840 the 
quantity exported was £1,307,000 
tons, and the duty received was only 
£6,300. By taxing all coal exported, 
in whatever vessels it may be carried, 
the minister expects to gain £200,000 
a-year. 

The total amount, then, of new re- 
venue anticipated from the ministerial 
plan is—of income tax, £3,700,000 ; 
of additional whiskey-tax and stamp- 
tax, in Ireland, £410,000; of tax 
on export of coal from Great Bri- 
tain, £200,000, making altogether, 
£4,310,000. Now the estimated ex- 
cess of expenditure over the esti- 
mated income from existing taxes, 
is £2,570,000, leaving a balance of 
£1,740,000. But it is proposed to 
reduce the duties on various articles 
of raw material, seeds, &c., £270,000, 
to reduce the duty on imported coffee, 
£170,000; to reduce the duty on im- 
ported timber, £600,000; to repeal 
export duties £100,000, and certain 





duties on stage coaches, £70,000, mak- 
ing a total sum of £1,210,000, which 
deducted from the £1,740,000 of sur- 
plus, aforesaid, will leave £530,000, 
applicable to the extraordinary expen- 
ses of the war with China. 

This is the briefest summary I can 
make of the new financial plan—a 
pe admitted on all hands to be a 

old, a grand, and a comprehensive 
one; but still very much murmured 
against by the British trading classes, 
who think it a most enormous atrocity 
that the incomes derived, as they say, 
from their industry, should be taxed. 
For my part, considering how gene- 
rally well off they are, and that they 
enjoy far more comforts and luxuries 
than any other people of the same 
rank and attainments under the sun, 
I think it ill becomes them to grumble 
at being asked to contribute sevenpence 
in the pound out of their revenues to 
augment the revenues of the state, 
at a time when a great national exer- 
tion is unquestionably necessary. 





The above was written on Saint 
Patrick's eve. Since then we have 
had the annual dinner of the Benevo- 
lent Society of St. Patrick, which, 
somehow or another, went off but 
flatly, although that highly meritorious, 
lively, and interesting individual, the 
late lord lieutenant of Ireland, was in 
the chair ; and the meeting was graced 
also by the presence of Tom Moore, 
the poet, and Dan O'Connell, the Irish 
lord mayor. The latter most exem- 
plary functionary appeared to be rather 
out of spirits, which they who should 
know him best, seemed to think was 
attributable to the intended increase of 
stamp duty in Ireland, upon bills of 
exchange, and notes of hand. How 
it happens, that a gentleman who is 
said to collect his “rent,” for the most 
part, in the splendid copper currency 
of this realm, should be so deeply in- 
terested in the stamp-duty aforesaid, I 
did not think it necessary to imagine. 
I repeat only what was said by his 
“d d good-natured friends.” 

For the last two or three days very 
active exertions seem to be sation in 
London to “ get up the steam,” as the 
phrase is, against the new financial 
plan of the government. Scores of 
ragged vagabonds are parading about 
Whitehall and the parts adjacent, bear- 
ing placards, on which are printed in 
large letters, such words as these—, 
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‘no war taxes,” “no income tax,” “no 
inquisition.” Unquestionably this in- 
come tax appears to give prodigious 
vexation to the shop-keeping and 
smaller mercantile class. The other 
day I asked avery shrewd man who 
has been dealing in money-matters in 
this “ demoralized metropolis” for the 
last forty years and upwards, what was 
the meaning of all this mighty dis- 
satisfaction—for it appeared to me, 
that as the rich were to pay according 
to their riches, it was a tax likely to 
bear less hard upon shop-keepers and 
the like, than a heavy house tax, which 
the occupier would have to pay, all the 
same, whether he made very little in- 
come or a great deal. 

“Ay, ay,” said the senior ; “but such 
has been the extravagance, and the 
speculation, and the expense of out- 
side show to the shopkeepers of late 
years, that I believe, if you were to 
walk from Knight’s bridge to the end 
of Whitechapel, (a small walk of seven 
miles, in a direct line through London,) 
and look into the accounts of shop- 
keepers, you would find one half of 
them actually to be bankrupt, and living 
only on appearances. They are afraid 
of the inquiry which an income tax 
would set on foot.” 

Lord Brougham has made a grand 
oration about the proposed tax, in the 
House of Lords. He showed, with 
his accustomed spirit and vehemence, 
that all sorts and conditions of men, 
high and low, rich and poor, Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals, were nothing 
better than a huge congregation of asses 
in respect to their notions upon taxa- 
tion. Some, he demonstrated, were 
“mistaken,” others “ very much mis- 
taken ;” one large portion were “ un- 
principled and stupid” in their views ; 
another were “ utterly and profoundly 
ignorant” of the facts upon which 
they founded their opinions. Lastly— 
there was a great number to be classed 
among the “ revoltingly absurd.” 

All this is highly consolatory to 
such as believe in the great imperfec- 
tibility and habitual erroneousness of 
mankind ; but it seems rather odd to 
have such a demonstration from Lord 
Brougham, when one remembers that 
twice seven years have elapsed since 
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he undertook, with all his mighty 
energies, the “promotion of useful 
knowledge ;” and wrote an infinity of 
treatises himself on hydrostatics, moral 
philosophy, and other curiosities, for 
the purpose of enlightening the people. 

On Friday evening, the 18th, the 
opposition finding that there was a 
popular feeling against the proposed 
income tax, threw aside all the affec- 
tation of patience and calm consider- 
ateness, which they practised when the 
plan was first proposed. They de- 
clared for the most strenuous and 
harassing obstruction of the new mea- 
sure. Of this I am right glad. 
There is nothing in English politics 
which I more hate to see, than a co- 
quetting between the ministerial side 
of the house and the opposition. I 
like to see fair fighting, and hard 
blows on either side. Then the truth 
comes out. I like sincerity. The 
debate of the 18th was nauseating 
enough, (especially while that poor, 
conceited creature, Lord Howick, was 
speaking his long tirade of trash,) 
until Sir Robert got up towards the 
end of the evening, thoroughly roused, 
and administered a scourging to the 
“‘ gentlemen opposite,” which they well 
deserved. I hope they will have more 
of it, and very often. Lord Stanley and 
Sir J. Graham have yet to open upon 
them. All the people (Peel included) 
said too much on Friday night. If 
Sir Robert had said nothing beyond 
these noble passages, in which he 
lashed the blundering factious band 
who had brought the country into its 
present difficulties, and vindicated the 
necessity of a bold, financial course, 
in order to rescue the country from 
these difficulties, it would have been 
(me judice) much better. Some of 
the force was lost by the detail of ar- 
gumentation with which these passages 
were accompanied. 

But the political fray has now 
begun in good earnest. The blood of 
both parties is up for the struggle, and 
that the honesty and vigour of the 
Tories will achieve a complete victory 
over the trickery and spite of the 
Whig opposition, I do most potently 
believe. 

London, 21st March, 1842. 
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THE LATE REV. CHSAR OTWAY. 


Wuen just going to press, we learned the removal, by death, of our friend 
and correspondent, the Rev. Cesar Otway. Our time and space would not 
allow us, if we had the inclination, to dilate on such an event; but in truth we 
have no spirits to act the author on this occasion ; and it is needless. Few in 
the rank of life in which Providence had placed him, were better known, or 
more universally beloved. As aman, a clergyman, and an author, his character 
was generally appreciated; and his friends and family know that the meed of 
approbation bestowed upon his public conduct and character, was equally claimed 
by the kindness of his heart, the gentleness of his temper, and the liberality of his 
sentiments. The life and light of the domestic circle, he was beloved by all 
who were admitted to his intimacy ; and the regard in which his near relations 
held him, is evinced by the deep affliction in which they are plunged, by a be- 
reavement which has every softening circumstance attached to it, that a con- 
viction of his blissful change could confer. 

His benevolence was unbounded, and we know that the liberality with which 
he gave, had even impaired his income and deranged his finances. During the 
time in which he took an active part in the Roman Catholic controversy, his 
home, his table, his purse, were open to the victims of persecution ; and many 
a Protestant has to bless him not only for having been instrumental in turning 
him from darkness to light, but for enabling him to sustain the frowns of one 
party and the neglect of the other, in consequence of his practically following 
out his convictions. 

Mr. Otway was an energetic and useful preacher. He felt strongly, and 
declared with vigour the all-important truths of the Gospel; and while the 
originality of the preacher might occasionally give the appearance of singularity 
to his style, there were few better calculated to arouse the indolent, to excite the 
careless, or to warn the unholy world of the danger of their course. He was 
eminently a practical preacher ; and though well versed in controversy, as his 
publications on the Roman Catholie question evince, it was the application of 
the truths of the Gospel for which he was fitted, and in which he excelled. 

As an author, our readers, and those of “ The Christian Examiner,” are well 
acquainted with * C. O.” Though commencing authorship at comparatively 
a late period of life, he evinced no inadequacy to the task he had undertaken ; 
and the mass of information he had collected on very many subjects, he pre- 
sented to the publie with an ease and a brillianey that few have equalled. 
We regret that the form he selected for exhibiting his stores, may to the super- 
ficial reader diminish their value; and could wish that he had found health and 
leisure to finish a work we know he had planned, and which he was by his peculiar 
studies eminently qualified to execute—a new and an improved edition of our 
Irish antiquarian, Ware. 

One honourable trait of Caesar Otway as a man and a writer ought not to 
be forgotten. He had a fund of wit and humour, and a readiness of sarcasm, 
beyond most men; but so chastened and correeted by his amiable feelings were 
both, that while he amused, delighted, and instructed many, he never made 
an enemy, or excited an unkind feeling in any individual’s breast. 

The remarks which we shall now insert supereede the necessity of further ob- 
servations. We extract them from the columns of a Dublin paper, as we really 
think that such a tribute deserves a more permanent location than the pages 
of a newspaper. 


“The following impressive and touching tribute to the memory of this distin- 
guished man was on Sunday delivered by the Rey. Professor Butter, from the pul- 
pit of the Leeson-street Asylum, of which Mr. Orway had so long acted as chaplain. 

“The preacher had been diseussing, with great power the animating text— 
Rom. viii. 18—‘ For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us;’ and, after 
considering the grounds of this conclusion, and the nature of the superiority it pro- 
claims, proceeded thus :— 

“«* Engaged upon such a subject, it would be impossible for my thoughts not to 
pass to an application of it, which, I am sure, is not far from the heart of every 
one in this place to-day. Some allusion to an event of so deep an interest to this 
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conpegttins is demanded equally by your feelings and by my own: though I am 
well aware how feebly I can do justice to either. 

*** Among those for whom those bright and cheering hopes of future glory, of 
which I have been so largely speaking, are peculiarly and prominently intended, 
stands, as you well know, the appointed minister of Christ. The Master who has 
charged him with special responsibilities, has not left him without special promises ; 
placed in the forefront of the warfare against evil, he is exhorted to rejoice in a 
peril that pane amore exceeding weight of glory. Tobe ‘ruler over all the 
goods” of his Lord’s household, to “‘ shine as the stars for ever and ever,” such are 
the mighty hopes that are permitted to animate his heart, and to brighten the trials 
of this world with the anticipated glories of another. It is fitting that it should 
be so. He whose function it is to console, must himself be peculiarly “ the son of 
consolation ;” ‘‘ that he may comfort them which are in trouble by the comfort 
wherewith he himself is comforted of God.” ‘To be the instrument for diffusing the 
joy of the Holy Ghost, he must himself possess that joy. Motives, that to men 
engaged in the turmoil of worldly labour, even to the best of them, are too seldom 
more than occasional, to him must be every thing ; his habitual abode must be the 
Mount of Moses, that he may descend, when he does descend among his fellow- 
believers, with a countenance that radiates the light of a present God. He trains 
other men for eternity ; he must himself live in it. 

*** And the hope that brightened his own pilgrimage becomes the comfort of his 
peopie when that pilgrimage is over. In spirit they follow him where he has so often 
pointed the way, a rejoice to think that the husbandman, included in his own 
work—for our own hearts must we cultivate no less than the hearts of others— 
has, doubtless, himself become the first fruits of the harvest he died preparing. 
And thus the death of the minister becomes the awful but glorious consummation 
of his teaching ; it is the great practical reality of that which his life was devoted 
to impressing. Why, indeed, should he live, the whole object of whose labours 
was to teach us to rise above and beyond life? Why deplore that he should die, 
whose ministry was the perpetual lesson and preparation of death ? 

‘** That hopes and impressions such as these were the support of our dear 
friend—that they may now be undoubtingly yours who loved and revereneed him— 
I cannot hesitate in affirming. How he discharged his office as a preacher of 
righteousness in this place, I need not remind you. How deeply he felt the truth 
of Christ's gospel, and how faithfully he declared his convictions, you do not 
require to be told. With what evident and convincing sincerity he “* believed, and 
therefore spoke ;” how superior he was to all affectation, assumption, or pretence ; 
how plain to the youngest child, yet impressive to the oldest reasoner,—every 
member of this congregation, and many beyond it, can attest. Oratory, in the 
usual sense of the term, he seldom attempted; he sought a higher aim, and he 
succeeded. Men who would despise or negligently admire brilliant declamation, 
were roused and fixed by the directness of his appeals. The originality, yet 
simplicity of his mind, made old truths interesting as the new, and new thoughts 
familiar as the old. The idly curious who came to hear a sermon, found them- 
selves arrested as in a personal conference ; they forgot their criticism, and began to 
remember themselves. His style is not to be tested by ordinary rules—it was his 
own. In the warfare of righteous argument he seized every weapon that came to 
his hand ; if the edge was sharp, he little recked the plainness of the finish; he 
had a work to accomplish, and, if homely words would best achieve it, he was not 
to be deterred by the fastidiousness of fashionable criticism. And if eloquence is 
° be judged by its effects, the hearts and lives of hundreds can attest that he was 
eloquent, 

ae Of the affectionate kindness of his peculiar ministrations in this Institution, it 
is still less incumbent on me to speak, Other and fitter witnesses abound for that. 
He had often a difficult task to discharge ; but he understood how to apply to the 
special constitution of the spiritual patient the universal remedies of the Gospel. 

e knew human nature well; and, like all who really possess that knowledge, he 
found it tend to toleration, sympathy, and indulgence. 

‘**The same large and comprehensive spirit influenced his views of Christian 
truth, I will not assign him to any ‘‘ school” of theology by name; nor help to 
gratify, by party designations, that odious appetite for petty warfare that distracts 
and embitters the church of Christ. Of all men, indeed, he ought least to be la- 
belled and catalogued under these artificial distinctions ; for he was one who, in all 
things, honestly and earnestly exercised his reason, and loved to call no man 
master. But were I to characterise generally his habitual views, I would say, that 
he seemed chiefly to belong to that class of divines who — in contemplating 
and illustrating the infinite mercy of God in the free pardon of man; and love 
to draw all the motives of the Christian life from the consciousness of this gratui- 
tous pardon. On this delightful theme he was never weary of expatiating, either; 
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as ve know, in this pulpit, or in private, as opportunity offered. He was impatient, 
and justly impatient, of any theories which appeared to interfere with the fulness 
of those views of divine love that are given to us in the work of the Redeemer ; 
and he rightly felt that, from the moment when the pardoned sinner is brought 
into the family of God, to the last hour of life, no failure, however lamentable, 
should be permitted to remove from the disciple’s heart the sense of His paternal 
willingness to forgive the real penitent, covenanted, as it is, to every human 
soul that by regeneration is constituted in Jesus Christ, and in Him, thence- 
forth, seen and acknowledged by the Father. He felt that as this blessed truth 
may be abused to evil, so without it there can be no Gospel holiness; that though 
it may be perverted to spiritual death, without it there can be no spiritual life. 
He knew that there are practical difficulties in preaching to the slothful and the 
sensual the forgivingness of God, just as there are dangers in allowing the rebel- 
lious child of an earthly family to understand the tender-heartedness of his offended 
father ; but he knew that if our object be to move the affections of the wanderer, in 
both cases equally must we unveil to him that paternal heart which alone can at- 
tract them. So your deceased minister pwned 9 and so he spoke. I do not say 
but many further principles are of the highest value to guard and illustrate these, 
of which his mind, perhaps, took less habitual note; the importance of the visible 
Kingdom of Christ as the outward and practical embodiment of these mighty truths, 
may not have been as present to his mind as the truths themselves; I can only 
bless the mercy of God which gave him so deeply to feel and to enforce these ; for 
I am well persuaded that, though others may, indeed, be most precious and ani- 
mating, none can be true, and not essentially harmonize with them. 

** «] would not speak of the other gifts of this eminent man from this place, were 
it not that their exercise was so constantly subservient to religious truth. No one 
felt a deeper sympathy with our country ; none ever saw more clearly the true and 
only real remedy for its evils. These evils he never disguised or overlooked ; but he 
loved his native land with a power and truth which all its perversities and follies 
could not diminish. You felt, as he spoke, that its humblest peasant was nearer 
to his heart than all the cnauentiahel wonders of other and happier lands ; his 
own nature was intensely Irish, and found in Ireland a whole world fur its affec- 
tions. Its antiquities, its living population, its scenery, were as familiar to his 
thoughts and his heart as his own home—they were the true home of his imagina~ 
tion. In the last of these departments his excellence was characteristic and un- 
rivalled. Among all the panegyrists of Irish natural beauty, none has even 
approached him. You are not, indeed, to expect much of method or system in 
his sketches. But he had a higher and rarer gift. He was possessed by what he 
saw and felt. His imagination seemed to revel in the sublimities he described ; 
his sentences became breathing pictures, better, because more suggestive, than 
painting itself. It was, indeed, wonderful how he could make language do these 
wonders, for he began to write at an age when other men think o giving up the 
pen. Perhaps it was better thus. He was a mature thinker before his thoughts 
sought expression, and his style bears manifest indications of it. With him it is 
not (as so often with trained essayists) words striving to look like thoughts, but 
thoughts impatient for words, and rushing upon bold and picturesque metaphors 
to give themselves utterance. And all through, you could not forget that he who 
thus gloried in nature saw in it more than nature! He rejoiced in it as the re- 
freshment that a Father kindly permits to his wearied child—a refreshment the 
more soothing, that it still speaks of Him. The Work, though a fainter image 
than the Word, is still, in its own measure, an image. And thus, he loved to find 
in it a type and symbol of the truths where lay his real and enduring peace. 

«** But I am, unawares, carried beyond my purpose. The owner of these sin- 
gular gifts might well have occupied a wider — than this; it was the will of 
God that they should all be devoted to you. It was a favour, and you should feel 
it such. Be it yours to fulfil his purpose, by following in the path he trod to the 
home where you trust he now abides. Enable your ministers to feel that their 
deaths may teach you no less than their lives. Such hopes had the great Apostle 
when he found in the sufferings—the death itself, of the shepherd, the spiritual 
blessing of the flock ; when he gloried that “ death worketh in us, but life in you” 
—that ‘‘all things are yours, whether Paul or Apollos, or life or death”—all are 
but the means and instruments of your discipline to glory. Ours is an arduous 
and responsible calling. The ministers of Christ have many and peculiar trials, 
Comfort us, then, with the visible proof that these trials are not in vain. Let us 
feel that when we do depart, it is but to lead the way for those to whom the labours 
of our life have been dedicated ; let our ~ 7 be no dream—our joy no baseless vision ; 
for ‘ what is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not EVEN YE inthe pre- 
sence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming? For ye are our glory and joy.” ’ 


‘ 





